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APPENDIX I 
THE SCYTHS OF HERODOTUS 


81. Four stories in Herodotus on the origin of the Scyths. ὃ 2.. The habitat of the 
folk. § 3. Theory of a Mongolian descent. § 4. Theory of an Aryan descent. 
8 5. The four proofs (i. Physique, ii. Language, iii. Religion, iv. Affinity) 
discussed. § 6. Exaggerated value ascribed to the testimony of Herodotus and 
of Hippokrates. 87. “Evidence in Herodotus as to the original home of the 
Seyths. § 8. The supposed invasion of Media by the European Scyths. § 9. 
Disappearance of the Scyths in history ; its bearing on the Herodotean problem. 


§ 1. Tue traditions touching the origin of the Scyths, preserved by 
Herodotus, comprise two obviously παν ἀν οὶ stories, the ‘ Scythian,’ 
Bk. 4, cc. 5-7, and the Hellenic, cc. 8-10, which agree in representing 
the Scyths as indigenous; and two quasi-historical, that of Aristeas, 

Ὁ, 13, and a ‘Graeco-barbarian,’ ὁ. 11, which agree in representing the 
_ Scyths as immigrants, the former bringing them from the north-east, 
_ the latter from the east or the south-east. The Herodotean evidences 
_ are further complicated by the story of the Scythian invasion of Asia, 
¥ Bk. 4, c. 1, and reff. ad 1., though not to an extent seriously to interfere 
with a reasonable conclusion regarding the general question of the 
origin and nationality of the Scyths, as described in the fourth Book 
_ of Herodotus—a question which resolves itself presently into the 
_ problem concerning the value and authority of the Herodotean record. 
_ § 2. It is evident, in the first place, that the Scyths in the fourth 


Scythia, ἡ Σκυθική, by the Greek geographers. ‘These ‘Scyths’ were 
apparently distinguished from other inhabitants of the region, not 


Kimmerian, Tauric, and perhaps other elements, within Scythia, to 
say nothing of non-Scythic tribes, clearly located beyond the frontiers 
( Scythia proper. In the time of Herodotus, however, a marked 
dis inction apparently obtained between western and eastern Scythia, 
the former, or perhaps more strictly speaking the river valleys of the 
former, having been advanced to a condition of agriculture, while in 
eas ern Scythia the population was still nomadic. 
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bo 
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The geographical aspects of this distinction may be more con- 
veniently discussed in a separate Appendix (11.). It need only here 
be added that, if the Scyths were, indeed, a people swi generis, a reason- 
able doubt may exist as to the extent to which the western part was 
really cultivated, or even occupied, by genuine Scyths; it can hardly, 
at least, be doubted that it is the Nomad or Royal Scyths of Herodotus, 
who represent the true flower of the nation, and to whom primarily 
the ethnological problem applies. An overlordship, or dominion, they 
may probably have exercised, extending vaguely to the Pruth, or even to 
the Danube; but pure Scyths were, perhaps, to be found, even in the 
time-of Herodotus, if anywhere, mainly to the east of the Borysthenes. 

§ 3. It has been held by very eminent authorities, both in 
Germany and in England, that the Scyths of Herodotus were of 
Mongolian extraction. In Germany, B. G. Niebuhr was, perhaps, the 
leading advocate of this view, and the most elaborate defence of Niebuhr’s 
theory was put forward by K. Neumann ;* while here the fact that 
both Grote and Thirlwall adopted Niebuhr’s opinion gave it vogue 
among us. Rawlinson has clearly stated,? in order to refute them, 
the two chief arguments for the Mongolian theory, viz. (1) the physical 
resemblance, (2) the resemblance of manners and customs, between 
the Scyths of Herodotus and the Mongol tribes, as described by 
modern ethnologists. The first of these arguments is based on the 
testimony of Hippokrates: the second on that of Herodotus. Rawlin- 
son’s refutation, which need not here be reproduced in detail, is based _ 
on two chief theses: (1) the physique of the Scyths, as described by 
Hippokrates, does not really coincide with the Mongolian type in 
essentials; (2) the argument from Herodotus is weakened by the 
consideration that manners and customs may have been borrowed, 
or transferred from tribe to tribe, specially in proximity. Rawlinson 
substantially added that similar customs are to be found all the world 
over among tribes in similar conditions of life. But further, it is 
to be observed that the argument, and the rejoinder, alike permitted 
the Herodotean record to pass unchallenged. It was taken for 
granted, by both sides alike, that Herodotus was describing customs — 
not merely in themselves real and historical, but also proper to the 
‘Scyths.’ The observation was not made that Herodotus ascribes 
to the Scyths customs which are not all easily reconcilable. The idea 
was not even suggested that there may have been a transference of 
customs from people to people not at all, or not merely, in actual 
fact, but mainly, or wholly, by fallacy of observation, or carelessness 
a bc  ος ο΄ ΕΟΘΘΘ» 


1 Die Hellenen im Skythenlande, Berlin, 
1855, a work not noticed by Rawlinson, 
in his Essay ‘‘On the Ethnography of 
the European Scyths,” Herodotus, vol. iii, 
pp. 187 ff., but described by Gutschmid 
as still, notwithstanding certain errors, 
“the best book on the subject” of ancient 
Scythia, See his article, Hncyc. Brit. xxi.° 


578b. An English translation of Niebuhr’s 
tracts on the Scythians, etc. (made, I be- 
lieve, by W. Kay, B.D. of Lincoln College, 
Oxford), was published by Talboys, 1880. 
For the original see Kleine Schriften, i. 352 
ff, (1828). Cp. also Lectwres on Anc. Hist. 
ed, L. Schmitz, i. 147 ff. (1852). 
2 Op. cit. lc. 
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of record. The reporter who could ascribe to Dareios the substitute 
for a calendar only appropriate to a savage, in the stage of culture of 
Prince Le Boo’s father,! is hardly to be trusted to have discriminated, 
carefully and critically, between customs of the Scythians and customs 
of tribes or strata of population inhabiting ‘Scythic’ territory. Τί 
customs are reported of the Scyths, which seem to belong to somewhat 
different stages of culture, as the modern anthropologist conceives 
them, this result may be due to a progress, or differentiation of 
culture among the Scyths, or it may be due to a critical imperfection 
in the observations. A similar remark applies to the argument from 
Language. Taken by itself (as Rawlinson takes it) that argument 
cannot support the conclusion, at least in this case. Not merely is 
language itself of all customs the most changeable and easily trans- 
ferred, but also, in this case, the evidence is far from copious, and 
the witness is not highly qualified. It should be remembered that 
the advocates of the ‘Mongolian’ hypothesis undertook to find 
Mongolian analogies for Scythian words,” and even Rawlinson himself 
admits that the argument from proper names is a weak one.’ It is 
more germane to the methods followed in this volume to observe, 
first, that we have very little guarantee for Herodotus’ competence 
as a linguist, or philological witness:* secondly, that granting the 
truth and accuracy of the forms, and words, as reported by him, it is 
still a further question, whether the words so established are all 
genuine Scythic. To take one particular class, the river-names: it 
is a bold assumption that these are evidences of Scythic speech: if 
the Scyths were immigrants, it is more likely that the river-names 
were prae-Scythic:° to do Herodotus justice, it cannot be said that 
he commits himself in regard to this class of words. 
§ 4. The view maintained by Rawlinson, against Grote and 
_ Niebuhr, is the view now generally prevalent, in regard to the ethnic 
affinities of the Scyths. It has found recently its broadest expression 
from the late Professor A. von Gutschmid, and the arguments on its 
behalf are easily accessible to English readers in his article on the sub- 
ject in the Encyclopaedia Britannica,® and in somewhat fuller measure in 
an essay, now printed in the posthumous edition of his collected works.’ 


1 Cp. Note to 4. 98. 

2 Cp. Neumann, op. cit. pp. 174 ff. 
Miillenhoff, Deutsche Alterthumskunde, iii. 
‘101 n. is severe upon Neumann’s attempt. 
Ν᾿ 3 Op. cit. p. 198. 

4 Cp. Introduction, p, xxix. 

_® Perhaps ‘Kimmerian,’ perhaps even 
ald If South Russia were, indeed, the 
eradle of the ‘Indo-Europeans,’ the river- 
Names might very well be ‘ Aryan,’ with- 
out being ‘Scythic.’ I venture to hint, 
8 an obiter dictum, that etymologists are 
apt to diminish the true perspective: the 
oldest ascertainable forms of language have 
still, probably, a long history before them. 


6 Vol. xxi.® pp. 575-8 (1886). ; 

7 Kleine Schriften, iii. 421-445 (1892). 
The argument was inaugurated by Zeuss, 
Die Deutschen und thre Nachbarstéimme 
275 ff. (1837), and culminated in Miillen- 
hoff’s Herkunft und Sprache der pont. 
Skythen und Sarmaten, Berl. Ak. 1866, 
549 ff., printed with corrections and ad- 
ditions in his Deutsche Alterthumskunde, 
iii. pp. 101 ff. (1892). Lesser lights, who 
see, with Fressl, in the Germans, or with 
Cuno, in the Slavs, the posterity of the 
Scyths, of course agree, on the previous 
question, of the Aryan origin of the Scyths, 
with Zeuss, Miillenhoff and Gutschmid. 
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The full argument is fourfold, turning upon the evidences of physique, 
language, religion, and affinities: and it may be granted that the 
evidences are cumulative, and that, as against the positive hypothesis 
of the Mongolian origin and character of the Scyths of Herodotus, 
the alternative of their Aryan, or Indo-European origin is on the whole 
preferable. The relative importance of the arguments has fluctuated, 
in the statements of the advocates of this view. Thus Zeuss placed 
the argument from religion in the forefront, and with him the 
linguistic argument, which holds the chief place with Rawlinson, as 
later with Miillenhoff, appears but an incident of the argument from 
affinity. The physiological argument he did not use, except negatively. 
Gutschmid regarded the affinity with the Sauromatae as the strongest 
argument for the Aryan character of the Scyths. The argument 
from manners and customs, which still figures prominently in Rawlinson’s 
Essay, as an obstacle to the Aryan theory, has practically disappeared ; 
for, though it would be easy to find many points of resemblance in 
custom between the Scyths of Herodotus and admittedly Aryan 
peoples, the advocates of the Aryan hypothesis have wisely determined 
to make no use of such analogies. The most now said upon the point 
is that, as undoubtedly Aryan peoples have followed nomad customs, 
such customs among the Scyths can be no argument against their 
Aryan origin.? The four arguments actually in vogue require further 
elucidation. 

§ 5. i. The physiological argument in its present form comprises 
two sides. On the one side it is urged that Hippokrates, in describ- 
ing the Scythian physique, omits the most important notes of the 
Mongolian type:* on the other side that the archaeological evidences 
favour the rival hypothesis.? With this last observation the argument 
certainly advances a step. But it is to be remembered that some 
allowance may have to be made for the idealising tendencies of the 
‘best’ Greek art, some also, perhaps, for the presence and admixture 
of Hellenic elements in Scythia; two factors which would, at least, 
partially explain the non-Mongolian types on monuments and other 
remains of an obviously philo-Hellenic population, or section of the 


1 Op. cit. pp. 285 ff. 101). But ‘glances’ are apt to be super- 


3 Zeuss identified the Skoloti with a 
Persian or Medo-Persian stock, not im- 
mediately with the Sauromatae. 

5. Miillenhoff, op. c. p. 102. 

4 Ibid, p. 101. Cp. Rawlinson, iii.® p. 
188. 

5 “A glance at the works of the best 
(schonsten) Greek art, found in the Crimea 
and the region on the Samara, described 
by Herodotus 4. 53, 56, 71, representing 
Scythian princes and people in every 
detail of their appearance, is enough to 
convince one that these persons were not 
North-Asiatics’”’ (Miillenhoff, op. cit. p. 


ficial: the works in question are compara- 
tively late: in any case, what could Greek 
art, good, bad, or indifferent, prove in 
regard to the origines of ‘barbarians’ ? 
The archaeological evidence is now avail- 
able in S. Reinach’s edition (Paris, 1892) 
of the Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmérien 
(1854), and in the Antiquités de la Russie 
méridionale, recently issued (1891 ff.). 


Neither of these publications, however, — 


wholly supersedes the great work of 
Ἐς Dubois de Montpéreux, Voyage autour 
du Caucase (Paris, 1889), with Atlas — 
(Neuchatel, 1843). 
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population. The physiological argument, even in its most advanced 
stage, has hardly more than a negative force: but if it helps to 
discredit the ‘Mongolian’ theory, in the paucity of alternatives, it 
may amount to a constructive proof of the Aryan origin and type 
of a Seyths. 

The argument from language, as stated by Rawlinson,! requires, 
πεν both addition and revision, in order to bring it up to date. 
Additional evidence is now producible from epigraphic materials, in 
the shape of native proper names of undoubted Iranian stamp.2 The 
explications and etymologies of several of the Scythian words do not 
appear to have been indisputably established. Rawlinson takes 
Arimaspi exactly at Herodotus’ valuation, to mean “ one-eyed men”: 
Miillenhoff argues that it, “without doubt,” means “having obedient 
horses.” * Rawlinson had no difficulty in Aryanising the Herodotean 
etymology for Oidéprara,* Miillenhoff finds the true reading in the 
form Oipérara, and the true meaning not in “man slaying” but in 
“man ruling.”® Rawlinson’s etymology of the Plinian Temerinda is 
doubly objectionable, the better form being Temarunda, and the first 
two syllables possibly identical with the word Mater (Metar).° 
Miillenhoff concludes that of some sixty Scythic names and words, 
recoverable from Herodotus, one quarter’ are demonstrably ‘ Iranian,’ 
and another quarter® arguably Iranian. The etymologising of 
Herodotus himself counts virtually for very little in this connexion, 
and the last authoritative word on the subject can scarcely be con- 
_ sidered very conclusive evidence, in and by itself, that the Skoloti were 
the Aryan folk of ‘Scythia.’ Even if thirty words, taken at random, 
and, therefore, without prejudice, may be held to prove that an Aryan 
tongue prevailed in Scythia in the time of Herodotus, this conclusion 
would not in itself exclude a non-Aryan, or mixed, origin for the 
_ speakers: nor, considering the admitted incompetence of Herodotus as 
ἃ linguist, could we be quite sure that these words, even if used in 
_ ‘Scythia,’ were all genuinely Scythian, in the narrowest sense of the 
_word. While, if it be held that S. Russia is the original habitat of the 
_ ‘ Aryans,’ and that the ‘Scyths’ were immigrants, additional doubt 
- must attach to the linguistic argument. 

iii. The argument from religion has been anticipated by the 
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argument from language, so far as the names of the Scythian deities 


7 
; 1 iii. 190 ff. (1875). 
_ 2 Inseriptions of Olbia, CO. 71. G. 2060 
ff., dating, however, from the first and 
ἢ second centuries of our era, and containing 
some names by no means ‘Iranian.’ Cp. 
| Millenhof, op. cit. p. 107. 
= δ Op, cit. Ῥ. 106, from Ζ4, airayma, 
-‘folgsam,’ agpa ‘ross,’ 
4 Ibid. pp. 191-2. 
5 ward a nom. pl. of pati, Zd. paiti, 
‘lord,’ op. cit. p. 106. 


6 Miillenhoff, p. 107. 

7 ᾿Αριαπείθης, ἄριμα, "Evdpecs, Θαμιμα- 
σάδας, Koddéais, οἱόρ olpo-, ᾿Οκταμασάδης, 
Παπαῖος, πατά, Παραλάται, Σπαργαπείθης, 
σποῦ, Ταβιτί, Ἰάξακις, Τιάραντος. 

8 ᾿Ανάχαρσι», ᾿Αργιμπαῖοι, ᾿Αρπόξαϊς, 
᾿Αρτίμπασα, ᾿Βξαμπαῖος, ΔΛιπο - Νιτόξαϊς, 
Οἰτόσυρος, ᾽Οποίη, Σαύλιος, Σαυρομάται, 
(Σκολότοι, Σκύλης, Σκύθης,) Σκώπασις, 
Tapylraos, ‘Trdxupis, Ὕπανις. 
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are concerned.! It is impossible to deny to the Scythian Pantheon, 
as described by Herodotus, a strongly ‘Aryan’ and even ‘Iranian’ 
character. The worships of the Fire-goddess (Tabiti), Heaven 
(Papaios), Earth (Api), his wife, the Sun-god (Oitosyros), and, perhaps, 
ἃ moon or war-goddess (Artimpasa), are patent analogues to the 
religions of Aryan type. ‘The identification of Thamimasadas with 
Poseidon leaves something to be desired ;? the deity was, perhaps, the 
bad-weather god of Scythia (Ζεὺς νήϊος, Jupiter Pluvius). Not less 
typical than the Pantheon is the observation that statues, temples, and 
shrines, are conspicuous by their absence from the Scythian religion.* 
These two features led Zeuss to identify the Scythian with the Medo- 
Persian religion. But not very much stress could be laid upon the 
absence of the paraphernalia of cultus among nomad tribes, and the 
Medo-Persian look of the Scythian Pantheon might be, at least to some 
extent, a result, not indeed of the Scythian invasion of Media, but of 
the Persian invasion of Scythia.® Information about the Scythian 
religion may have come to Herodotus from sources already to some 
extent coloured by syncretistic tendencies. Another trait in the 
Scythian religion, the worship of the ancestors,° though Aryan, cannot 
be claimed for Aryans exclusively.’ Still less can the details of 
sacrifice,® divination,® and so forth, reported by Herodotus, be claimed 
as typically Aryan: and some of the religious items are even, 
perhaps, typically an-Aryan.’° Still, after making every deduction for 
the error, imperfection, pragmatism of the record, the conclusion may 
well be that the religion of the Scyths, as described by Herodotus, 
was to a large extent Aryan in character. Ancient peoples changed 
their religions, as they changed their languages, but perhaps less 
easily : and while particular cults might gain a footing in fresh peoples 
or countries, the general type of the religion of a people was preserved. 
Where a conflict of cults, or cult-ideas, appears, we may safely argue 
to a mixture or contact of races, as in the case of the Scythians 
themselves.1! Among the arguments in favour of regarding the pre- 
dominant population in Scythia, in the time of Herodotus, as Aryan, 
none is perhaps in itself stronger than the evidence he affords under the 


1 4, 59, Tabiti, Papaios, Api, Goitosyros, 
or Oitosyros, Argimpasa or Artimpasa, 
Thagimasadas, or Thamimasadas. The 
cult of Ares (c. 62), and of Herakles 
(c. 59), for whom Herodotus gives no 
native names, are possibly of foreign 
origin, the one, perhaps, Turanian, the 
other, perhaps, Hellenic: or the ascription 
of the cults to the ‘Scythians’ may be 
erroneous. 

2 Miillenhoff etymologises the word, 
with considerable misgiving, into ‘ earth- 
shaker,’ from θαμί, Zd. zem, and -μασάδης 
which we are to assume means ‘ mighty,’ 
but cp. Rawlinson, iii.® p, 195. 


34, 59; 

4 Op. cit. p. 285. Cp. Hdt. 1. 131. 

5 Not, of course, that Persian ideas 
were introduced into Scythia, but that 
Persian ideas may have coloured the report 
of Scythian religion. 

8 4, 127. 

7 Cp. 4. 172. Ancestor-worship is, of 
course, one of the most truly catholic 
forms of religion, as all anthropologists 
now recognise, 

8 ¢. 60. 9. ὁ δὺς 

10 ¢,9, the worship of ‘ Ares,’ c. 62, the 
crucifixions, c. 72. See notes ad Ui. 

1 4, 76-79, 103, 108. 
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head of religion. Whatever the religion of the ‘Scyths,’ if there was 
Aryan religion, there were, probably, Aryan inhabitants in Scythia. 

iy. The proof from known affinity is in itself largely a product 
of the separate classes of evidence already noticed, but admits of being 
stated as a distinct argument. With Zeuss it took the form of a 
direct affinity between the Scyths and the ‘Medo-Persians’: with 
Miillenhoff and Gutschmid the affinity is mediated to a greater extent 
through the Sauromatae. The Sauromatae, in this argument, are 
treated as the better known quantity; their Aryan, or Iranian, 
character on the one hand, is regarded as above suspicion,! while their 
affinity with the Scyths on the other hand is considered as proved, 
partly by the statement of Hippokrates, that they were a Scythian 
folk,” partly by the story of their origin, narrated by Herodotus? The 
fact that this story is a pragmatic and aetiological legend certainly 
does not detract from its evidential value, rightly understood. The 
story is evidence of the existence of facts, which it was invented to 
explain. The principal facts are two in number: 1. a general 
resemblance between Scythians and Sauromatae, in spite of a marked 
difference in the position and practices of women. 2. A close 
resemblance between the speech of the two nations in spite of the 
occurrence of solecisms in the Sarmatian dialect. It is a matter of 
very nice judgment to decide, in the absence of further evidence, the 
nett result of this argument, or to assign the respective values to 
the difference in domestic institutions on the one hand, and the 
resemblance in language on the other. But once the argument from 
institutions has been abandoned, the first point is of little evidential 
force, one way or other. The stress lies on the second. If, indeed, 
Scythian and Sarmatian were but two dialects of one and the same 
speech the case might be considered established. ‘The evidence, how- 
ever, rests not upon the production of particular instances, but simply 
upon the authority of the general statement in Herodotus. That 
statement, however, may rank as good evidence, being evidently due 
not to any linguistic observations and inferences on Herodotus’ own 
part, but to a state of things more or less notorious on the Pontine 
coasts.* If the speech of Sauromatae and of Scyths was about the 
same, and that same an Aryan language, the agreement must count as 
immensely strengthening the theory of the Aryan descent and character 
of both peoples. It is still, however, worth while to observe that the 
two peoples stand in a different order in the evidences and argument. 


In the modern argument the Aryanism of the Sauromatae is treated 


as the better known quantity, and the Aryanism of the Scyths is an 


1 Miillenhoff admits (op. cit. p. 103) names places the close relationship of the 
that the belief in a Median origin for the two stocks beyond question, The affinity 


_ Sarmatians (Diodor. 2, 43, Pliny, 6. 19) argument is ultimately a linguistic one. 


was probably based in the first instance on 2 De aer. § 89. 
mere externals of dress; but adds that 3 4, 110-117. : 
the comparison of Sarmatian and Iranian 4 So Miillenhoff, op. cit. p, 104. 
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inference therefrom: in the ancient legend of the origin of the Sauro- 
matae the Scythians are the primary, primitive and better known stock. 
Which of the two views is correct is a question open to discussion. 
The soloecisms in Sarmatian speech may have been better Aryanisms : 
and the geographical position of the Sarmatians at the time might be 
held to square better with their more immediate ‘Iranian’ extraction. 
On the other hand it might be difficult to determine whether the 
Sarmatian gynaecocracy, or the Scythian ‘subjection of women,’ iooked 
more like Aryanism proper. But the difficulty has been avoided by 
regarding the position of women as turning rather on a degree of 
civilisation, than on a difference of race. 

§ 6. It has been observed that throughout the argument a very 
high degree of evidential value is attached to the witness of Herodotus, 
and to the witness of Hippokrates.1_ The latter can hardly count as 
a wholly independent source. He may have used the Scythian Logi 
of his elder contemporary, or still more probably, one, or more, of the 
common sources (Hekataios). A part of the difference between the two 
chief witnesses might be put down to the natural interest of a physician 
in the physical characteristics ; but it is obvious that Hippokrates was 
far from being simply dependent upon Herodotus,” though it cannot be 
proved that he visited Scythia, or studied the Scyths i loco. Hippo- 
krates describes the physical characteristics for the Scythians, but on 
the whole in a disappointing and inconclusive manner, tried by a 
modern standard: beyond this, he merely testifies to (1) the connexion 
between the Sauromatae and the Scyths, (2) in a lesser degree, the 
difference ex hypothes: between these two related tribes, and other 
tribes or peoples. This point, however, is more explicitly stated by 
Herodotus, who supplies also the materials for the arguments from 
language, religion, and institutions, so far as they go. 

It is not easy to see why advocates of an Aryan origin for the Scyths, 
have laid such stress upon the supposed difference between the Scyths 
and their neighbours,’ unless it could be shown that their neighbours 


1 Τῇ the fluctuating and highly-dubious 
canon of the works of Hippokrates the tract 
περὶ ἀέρων, ὑδάτων, τόπων has been almost 
universally recognised as genuine. (Cuno, 
Forschungen, p. 97, insinuates a doubt.) 
Its composition has been dated about 424 
B.C. or even earlier : Baehr, in Pauly’s Real- 
Encycl. iii. 1361. It is only the end of the 
tract, §§ 89 ff. (ed. Petersen, 1833), which 
bear upon the matter in hand. The end 
might be less genuine than the beginning, 
but the whole was surely in existence before 
Aristotle used it. Op. ἢ. Littré, Quvres 
d’ Hippocrate, i. 333 (1839), and ii. 1-93 
with 7 Avertissement (1840). 

2 Hippokrates notices the atrophy of 
the right breast among the Sauromatae : 
explains the relation between the climate 


and the physique of the Scythians, and 
also the physical rationale of the ‘sacred 
disease, much more elaborately than 
Herodotus. Such points might have been 
expected. On the other hand he describes 
the Scythian waggons as having some four 
others six wheels: he supplies the Greek 
name for the Scythian cheese (ἱππάκη), 
he has the expression ἢ Σκυθέων ἐρημίη, 
which does not occur in Herodotus, and he 
believes in the Rhipaean mountains, which 
Hdt, had discarded. Is it a mere coin- 
cidence that the analogies of Egypt haunt 
the mind of Hippokrates (§§ 91, 94, 101), 
as of Herodotus (4. 39, 42, 47, 50, 53, 
etc.), in dealing with Scythia, or is the 
coincidence based upon a common source 
(Hekataios) ? 3 So eg. Gutschmid. 
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were certainly not Aryan. The supposed gain apparently lies in the 
recognition that Herodotus and Hippokrates, by isolating the Scyths, 
may be taken to supply evidence of special care and knowledge in 
dealing with the case. Such isolation might well be to a consider- 
able extent artificial As a matter of fact it is not so complete as 
Gutschmid seems to imply. Thus, with Hippokrates the Scyths are 
partly representative of the inhabitants of all that region, and the impli- 
cation of the argument is, that in similar climates and conditions a 
similar racial character obtains. The difference between rich and 
poor Scythians is perhaps as great, with Hippokrates, as the difference 
between Scyths and their neighbours. With Herodotus there is 
something more of. a constant contrast, expressed or implied, between 
the Scyths and their barbarian neighbours. Yet this contrast is 
partially evanescent.1 Anyway, without unduly depreciating the fifth- 
century texts it may safely be said that their evidence might be more 
satisfactory. It is a case where those much interested in Aryan, 
Iranian, or Indo-European antiquities are fain to make the best of 
the evidences such as they are. But the critical student of Herodotus 
may be forgiven if he rather insists upon the imperfection of the 
record, which forms the basis of the arguments. 

§ 7. In dealing with the original home of the Scyths, evidences, 
or indications, of three possible theories, may be found in Herodotus, 
but the point has little bearing on the ethnological problem. The 
‘Scythian’ theory represented the nation at once as indigenous, 
and as of recent origin (cc. 5-7). The same points practically 
emerge in the legend of the ‘Pontic Hellenes’ upon the subject (ce. 
8-10). The two points should be mutually exclusive. In the light of 
modern science the indigenous claim of the Scyths could only have 
an historical significance upon the suppositions that the Scyths were 
Aryans, and that ‘Scythia’ was the original home of the Aryans. 
On the other hand, the belief in the recent origin of the nation in situ 

_ cuts off all connexion with the primaeval population and makes it an 
- inconsequence to attempt to rationalise these traditions into agreement 
_ with the modern hypothesis, which has placed the cradle of the Aryan 
peoples in South Russia. Moreover, if the autochthonous claim on 
behalf of the Scyths is merely ‘ pragmatic,’ to ascribe any genuine 
_ historical memory to the legends in which it is expressed is wholly 
_ gratuitous. Further, the modern theory, which sees in South Russia 
_ the original home of the Aryans, carries the perspective back to a 
_ point long before the question of the immediate origin of the Scyths 
‘ 


fe κ 


-_ 1 The Argippaei c. 23, Issedones and ‘like the Scythian,’ the Melanchlaeni too 
_ ‘Arimaspi’ c. 26, Tauri cc. 99, 103, follow ‘Scythian customs.’ There are 
_ Budini c. 108, and border tribes cc. 104- here, probably, some distinctions without 
107, are contrasted with the Scyths: much difference: see Notes ad Ui. In the 
nevertheless the Argippaei wear ‘Scythian Helleno-pontic legend (cc, 8-10), it is 
dress,’ the Neuri follow ‘Scythian implied that the Scythians are related to 
customs,’ the Androphagi wear clothes the Agathyrsi and to the Geloni. 
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of Herodotus arises.1 The Scyths of Herodotus may have been 
Aryans, and invaders, even if they invaded the original home and 
cradle of their primitive ancestors. On the whole the better tradi- 
tions, and the political state of the tribes, as indicated by Herodotus, 
notably the existence of a subject population, point to the ruling race 
or horde of Scyths having entered Scythia within the historic period. 
Herodotus himself inclines to a theory, or tradition, which brings 
them from Asia, and ascribes their movement westwards to the 
pressure of other tribes (cc. 11, 12). It seems that by ‘ Asia’ in this 
passage Herodotus, or rather his source, understood an Asia bounded 
by the Tanais, or at least by a frontier running north and south: for 
he can hardly be supposed to mean that the Scyths came out of 
Media by the Caucasus, and then pursued the Kimmerians by the same 
route back into Media. The Araxes in this passage is not a river flow- 
ing from west to east, but one flowing from east to west, or even perhaps 
from north to south.? Asia in this passage is not Asia as delimited in 
his own theory elsewhere,’ but the conventional Asia of his predecessors. 
If there were really ‘Scyths’ to the east and north of the Caspian,* they 
might represent a remnant of the nation left within, or nearer, its 
original home. Herodotus was precluded from using this evidence, by 
the rival theory that the ‘ Asiatic’ Scyths were ‘ colonists’ from Scythia, 
a view which rather implies that Scythia was the primitive seat of the 
whole people. Correcting this tradition, or story of the ‘ Asiatic’ origin 
of the Scyths, by dropping the pragmatic account of the subsequent 
invasion of Media by the European Scyths,° this tradition might count 
as a partial anticipation of the modern theories of the ‘Iranian’ 
affinities and origin of the European Scyths, and Sarmatians ; and the 
Scyths might really have entered historic Scythia by the Caucasus. 
The tradition, or theory, preserved from Aristeas (c. 13) would point 
rather in a north-eastern direction for the route of the invading Scyths. 
If the Skoloti are to be recognised as Mongolian, and if the Scythian 
‘colonists’ were really closely akin to the Scyths in Europe, and 
occupied the earlier habitat of the nation, something might still be said 
for this direction. But if the Aryan character of the Scyths is to be 
conceded, and if it be recognised that the Scythian colony beyond the 
Turki is a product of fallacious combination on the part of Herodotus 
or his sources, there remains very little to be said for this theory, 
which traces the Scyths of Herodotus to Northern or Central Asia. 

§ 8. It remains to discuss the statements in Herodotus respecting 
the subsequent invasion of Media by the European Scyths. Of all 
the problems stated in this Appendix this one admits the simplest 
solution. That solution exhibits the artificial character of the 
combinations effected or found by Herodotus, in the clearest light, 


1 See Schrader, Prehistoric Antiqui- 1892), and Isaac Taylor, The origin of the 
ties of the Aryan Peoples (ed. Jevons),p. Aryans (London N.D.). 
442, On the subject generally, see S. 2 Cp. note to 4. 40. 3 4, 37-40. 
Reinach, L’origine des Aryens (Paris, 4 4, 22. 5 See below § 8. 
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and is thus an invaluable test of his historiography. The European 
Scyths are represented as invading Media, and occupying a great part 
of Upper Asia, where they exercise a dominion or overlordship lasting 
twenty-eight years. The Herodotean account of these proceedings is 
in itself unintelligible, and even self-contradictory: and the con- 
clusive argument against it lies in the simplicity of its explanation. 
Why the Scyths should have pursued the Kimmerii into Asia, 
Herodotus does not explain: still less why, if they had themselves 
just come out of ‘Asia,’ they should return thither: nor are we at 
liberty to recombine the Herodotean combinations and suppose that 
the Scyths came from the north-east into Scythia (Kimmeria) and 
pursued the Kimmerii toward the south-east into Asia again. - The 
explanation of the error in Herodotus is not far to seek. He himself 
supplies elsewhere the clue, and it is fully confirmed by the best 
evidence. There were Scyths and Scyths. The Scythian hordes 
which swept over Upper Asia, helped to overthrow Assyria, passed 
through Palestine, and only stayed their course on the borders of Egypt, 
were nomads of Central Asia from the steppes east of the Caspian, not 
the Scyths of European Scythia. They bear, equally with the European 
nomads, the name of Saka among the Persians: and among the 
Greeks they became Scyths.! The historical fact of the inroad of 
these Asiatic nomads over Assyria and Palestine is well attested : 2 
the statement that they exercised an empire is patent exaggeration, 
and misconception ; the precise duration assigned to their dominion 
is likewise artificial. The opinion, or assumption, in Herodotus that 
they were the European Scyths rests upon the confusion of Saka and 
Saka, and it involves him in the inconsequent and improbable opinion 
that the Kimmerii entered Asia by the Caucasus. The Kimmerii 
certainly entered Asia ;* but all probability is in favour of the view that 
they entered Asia Minor, far west of the Caucasus.° The case is valu- 
able as showing that precision and exactness of statement are not final 
guarantees, in the pages of Herodotus, for historic truth and credibility ; 
though it may not always be possible to explain the pragmatic com- 
binations at the base of a plausible story so easily as in this case. 


ΠῚ 


᾿ς Τρ γὰρ Πέρσαι πάντας τοὺς Σκύθας 
καλέουσι Σάκας, 7. 64, is somewhat of an 
_ Hysteron-proteron, and might, perhaps, 
_ have run as well: of γὰρ Ἕλληνες τοὺς 
_ Σάκας καλέουσι Σκύθας. In the following 
reff. the Σάκαι are plainly to be sought 
_ between the Kaspian and Bactria, 1. 153, 
9, 93, 7. 64, 9. 113. In other passages 
_ they are inferentially identical: 6. 113, 
7. 9, 184, 9. 81, 71. The Saka of the 
Β΄ Behistun Inser. col. 1. § 6, I. 2, are 
_ plainly the people usually so described. 
_I know no sufficient reason for regarding 
“*Sakuka the Sacan,” in the supple- 
‘Mmentary column, as a European Scyth. 
See Records of the Past, ix. p. 69. 


But cp. Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alterth. 
1. § 424. 

2 Jeremiah, 6. 22 f. e¢ αἷ. ; cp. Gut- 
schmid, op. ὁ. 

3 ἐξ Herodotus’ twenty-eight years are 
simply the period between the accession 
of Cyaxares and the taking of Nineveh” 
(Gutschmid), 

4 Contemporary evidence of Assyrian 
monuments confirms an event which has 
left considerable traces in Greek tradition. 
Op. Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alterth. i. § 458 
ff. Among the Greek authorities Kallinos 
was contemporary with the event. Cp. 
Bergk, Poet. Lyr. ii4 p. 5. 

5 Op. note to 4. 11. 
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§ 9. The subsequent fate of the European Scyths concerns the 
student of Herodotus only so far as it might be thought to affect the 
hypothesis of their origin and affinities. It is complicated, specially 
in its later stages, by the growing laxity of the authorities in the 
employment of the ethnographical terms.!_ Two tendencies are appar- 
ently visible in the later history of the ‘Scythic’ nation, the process of 
Hellenisation, and the process of extermination, owing to the pressure 
and advance of the Sauromatae, and perhaps of other hardier folks. 
The one tendency is well illustrated in the period of the epigraphic 
and archaeological evidences above referred to : 2 the other is exhibited 
in the growing prominence of the Sarmatians in the authorities of 
the Roman period. The two tendencies, if genuine, were probably 
standing in a causal connexion to one another, and to the general 
decline of the Scythic kings and people. Even in the tract of 
Hippokrates the physical characterisation of the Scyths is not that of 
an advancing population, and to Aristotle the Scythian kings are 
notoriously effeminate.® All this makes it additionally improbable 
that the Scyths of Herodotus are to be found in the modern Slavs,* 
much less in the modern Germans.® The conclusion at which 
Rawlinson arrived is practically endorsed by Gutschmid, the Scyths 
of Herodotus have absolutely disappeared. But this conclusion ought 
surely to have been something more of a stumbling-block to scholars, 
who nevertheless believed that the Scyths of Herodotus were an 
independent folk of victorious Aryans, who swept at a comparatively 
recent date into a district already occupied by Aryans (Kimmerii), 
driving them out to form new and lasting powers and elements in the 
modern world, remaining themselves to perish, and that soon, in the 
land, no very luxurious land, they had conquered. Ethnologists might 
do well to reconsider more fully the question whether the Scyths 
of Herodotus are much more than an ideal ‘contagmination,’ a com- 
bination of diverse elements, determined rather by geographical than 
by ethnographical considerations: whether the strong or prevalent 
Aryan elements in Scythia may not have been to a considerable 
extent a bequest from Kimmerian, if not from primaeval Aryan times : 
whether the Skoloti, to whom Herodotus restricts the term ‘Scythians,’ 
strictly speaking, were more than a small tribe or family of rulers, 
or a ruling class, the subsequent absorption or disappearance of which 
is a comparatively trifling matter: whether in short, the whole 
Scythian question has not assumed exaggerated importance and 
proportions, largely owing to the fact that the area described by 
the Greek and Roman geographers as ‘Scythia’ has been taken as 
a measure of the ethnographical importance of the ‘Scyths’: the 


1 The authorities are most fully set out 3 Eth. Nicom. 7. 7, 6, 1150». 
in Ukert’s Geographie der Griechen und 4 As with Cuno, Forschungen, etc. (1871). 
Romer, iii. 2 (1846), 5 As with Fressl, Die Skythen-Saken, 
2 See note 5, p, 4 supra. die Urviiter der Germanen (1886). 
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‘true Scyths’ (Skoloti, Paralatae) being, perhaps, but a very small 
number of houses, or families, exercising lordship, or power over a 
population made up of many different elements, Aryan and an-Aryan.! 
This suggestion is supported by the following points : 

i. Sey thia, even with Herodotus, extends far beyond the territory 
to which he confines the Scythians proper. This area is contained 
between the Gerrhos, or at farthest, the Pantikapes, on the west, 
the Melanchlaeni on the north, the Maeotis and Tanais on the east, 
and the sea on the south.? 

ii. Within this region there is a large number of nations subject 
to the Scythians, which are admittedly not ‘true Scyths.’ To them 
may fairly be reckoned the remnant of the Kimmerii, the slaves,® 
the Kallipidae, Alazones, Aroteres, and Georgi. The Tauri, though 
not strictly subject, also illustrate the presence of the non-Scythic 
element in the population of Scythia. 

iii. The native legend as reported by Herodotus gives an obscure 
classification of the Scythians. It might appear that the Scyths com- 
prised four great sub-divisions, Auchatae, Katiari, Traspies, Paralatae, 
and that these four all called themselves Skoloti: or it might be 

_maintained that the only true Scyths were the Paralatae, descendants 
ex hypothesi of Kolaxais, and divided into three kingships or chieftain- 
ships, a point which is exactly reproduced in the story of the campaign 
of Dareios, and is probably authentic. No use is made elsewhere 
of the terminology or ethnography suggested by this native legend, 
and the story itself is mainly dynastic, 1.6. it explains the origin of 
the government, not of the people. 

iv. The number of genuine Scyths is expressly stated to be 
disputable. The question here is not as to the population of Scythia, 
or even as to the nomads who wandered over the steppe. The 
question is whether there was a great and numerous Aryan nation, 
differentiated off from the rest of the population, and from its 
neighbours, which had entered Scythia comparatively recently in the 
days of Herodotus,° and effected a conquest, and has since disappeared, 
leaving not a wrack or remnant behind: or whether this theory be 
not an abstract ideal, based upon evidences which only can prove 
that there were Aryan elements in the population of Scythia, and 
that in the time of Herodotus certain nomad tribes, or families, were 
predominant in the land, and their ancestors regarded as the ancestors 
of nearly the whole population. The one really strong argument is 
_ that Herodotus seems to distinguish sharply between the ‘Scythian’ 

᾿ Band the ‘non-Scythian’ elements in the population; but the sharp- 

_ hess of this contrast has been, as above shown (§ 6), decidedly 


1 Cp, note to Bk. 4, c. 6, and Baehr’s note 3 τῶν ἐθνέων τῶν ἄρχουσι 4. 71. 
to 4. 24, 44. 81. 

= 2 4, 19, 20, 54-57. With Hippokrates 5 The date of the Scythian invasion is 
4 Scythia extends to “the Rhipaean moun- fixed approximately by the flight of the 
% 
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tains” ! Kimmerians. Cp. note 4, p, 11 supra, 
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exaggerated. The contrast is itself artificial, and abstract. Taken as 
the basis of a modern ethnological theory, it has naturally led to an 
equally sharp and perhaps ideal result. ‘The artificiality of this result 
is suggested by the difficulty of accounting for the rapid degeneracy, 
the total extinction of the ‘Scythians, after the time of Herodotus : 
a difficulty which of course his theory or statements did not encounter. 
The growing indefiniteness of the use of the term ‘Scythian’ by post- 
Herodotean authorities may be explained by the gradual disappearance 
of the Scythian nation ; but it may also be explained by the difficulty 
of maintaining a classification and exception which had all along been 
artificial and ideal. In fine, the Scyths of Herodotus, as a nation, may 
be an artificial product, evolved out of the nomads of the steppe,! 
endowed with some Aryan and some an-Aryan institutions, for which 
there was local evidence, but not really deserving a unique ethno- 
logical title, in contradistinction to the other peoples within Scythia, 
and in its neighbourhood. 


1 The etymology of the word may be ap. Strabon. 300 (Gutschmid). The 
called in to support this point: cp. note  Hippemolgi and Glaktophagi of Homer 
to 4. 6. ‘Archers’ can hardly be an and Hesiod were sometimes in antiquity 
ethnological title. The name Scyth was regarded as tribes or nations, Cp. Ukert, 
(perhaps) used by Hesiod: wid. Eratosth. Geogr. d. Gr. u. Rom. iii. 2. pp. 412 f. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF SCYTHIA 


$1. Difficulty of reconstructing a map of Scythia according to Herodotus. § 2. 
Composite character of the Scythica, or Scythian Logi. § 3. Composite character 
of the specifically geographical element. § 4. The description of Scythia, in 
Bk. 4, ec. 99-101. § 5. The geography of Scythia, as implied in the narrative 
passim. §6. The account of Scythia, in Bk. 4, cc. 16-20. § 7. The rivers of 
Seythia, Bk. 4, cc. 47-57. § 8. General results of the analysis of these various 
passages. § 9. Agreement and disagreement with the actual map of S. Russia. 


§ 1. THE attempt to reconstruct the Herodotean map of Scythia is 
foredoomed to failure, unless it start with a clear understanding of the 
nature of the materials, and the limits of the problem. If Herodotus 
is committed to inconsequent or inconsistent utterances on the 
subject; if his statements are drawn from different sources; if 
conceptions expressed or implied in one part of his text, conflict with 
expressions or implications of other parts; if he has no single, clear 
and consistent projection in his mind; then it is impossible to 
exhibit upon one map, as previous editors and commentators have 
attempted to do, self-contradictory and discrepant data. There are 
required, if only there were sufficient material in each case, as many 
maps as there are schemes, or sources, in Herodotus. Moreover, 
every effort in this direction must suffer shipwreck, which is based 
upon the full and true projection of the modern cartographer. To say 
nothing of the mathematical antecedents, Herodotus does not supply 
empirical data for continuous outlines or figures: he merely suggests 
features and points. All his remarks on these points and features are 
not self-consistent; they cannot all be reconciled, so as to give a 
‘single result, nor can they be understood or explained, without 
reference to the disparate matter contained in his Scythica, and the 
different sources from which the various elements combined in his text 

have been derived. 


1 For such maps, see Rennel, Geo- Geogr. i. 68 (which erroneously represents 
graphical System of Herodotus, 1.2 45 water to the N. of Europe); Stein, 
(1830); Rawlinson, Herodotus, iii? ad  Herodotos, Buch iv. and far the best, 
_tnit. (1875); Forbiger, Handbuch d, alt. Bunbury, Anc. Geog. i, 172, 206. 
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§ 2. Two obviously different elements enter into the composition of 
the portion of the text, which may conveniently be called the Scythica, 
or Scythic Logi! There is an element of express geography, which 
might have been based upon autopsy, or upon personal observations and 
calculations conducted on the spot, if not by the historian himself, then 
at least by his informants or authorities. This element would com- 
prise the descriptions of the permanent facts of nature, and the 
geographical positions of tribes and cities, at least so far as obtaining 
in the writer’s own day. Into this chapter, so to speak, historical 
matter, as generally understood, only enters where changes in the 
position of the inhabitants, or changes in the conditions of nature, in 
historic times, are recorded, or may be inferred. Secondly, there are 
in the text historical passages, narrating events and affairs, which were 
things of the past in the writer's own day, for his acquaintance with 
which he was necessarily indebted to previous historians, or to 
tradition. Narratives, the scenes of which are laid in Scythia, imply 
all along geographical facts, or conceptions. It might very well be 
that the facts or conceptions implied in the narrative chapter, conflict 
with statements in the geographical chapter, or again, that statements 
in both conflict with the actual facts. In any cases of such conflict the 
question arises, whether the discrepancy is to be explained away by 
changes in the physiography and ethnography of Scythia, between the 
date of the events narrated and the date of composition, between the 
date of composition and our own day, or whether a simpler explanation 
suggests itself. In some cases, certainly, the former method may be 
ruled out of court without delay. For example, Herodotus describes 
at some length the great rivers of Scythia (cc. 47-57). But in the 
narrative of the Persian marches through the land, these rivers are not 
mentioned, are not even implied: on the contrary, not merely are the 
rivers ignored, between the Istros and the Tanais, and drinking water 
supplied otherwise (τὰ φρέατα... τὰς κρήνας ὁ. 120), but the Persian 
performance, if conceivable at all, is conceivable only on the supposition 
that no such rivers exist in Scythia, as have been described. ‘There is 
here, then, a flat contradiction between the history and the geography 
in Herodotus; the rivers were certainly in existence in the days of 
‘Dareios : it is not the geography that is mainly at fault. Herodotus has 
presumably ‘contagminated,’ in somewhat uncritical fashion, matters 
which belong to different orders, and come from different sources. 

§ 3. It is not, however, merely between the historical element and 
the geographical element, that discrepancies arise : the geography of 
one part of the history may conflict with the geography of another ; 
one express geographical chapter may conflict with another. These 
two subordinate classes of discrepancy do in fact occur in the text 
of Herodotus. For example, in c. 6 a list of Scythian tribes is 
found, the titles or designations of which are given on professedly 
Dee re cia! NS Wi DE ASCE 8 Re cipal Be Ὡ.1. ᾿ς ττιωςς ὡς 


1 Gp. Introduction, vol. I. pp. xxx. f., xci. ff. 
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native authority ; but the names occur there once for all, and are not 
related to the tribal aggregates, which are subsequently implied in the 
narrative, or enumerated in the geography. Again, a geographical 
description of Scythia is undertaken cc. 17 ff, Another geographical 
description of Scythia is introduced cc. 99-101. These two descrip- 
tions are irreconcilable upon certain important points. The most 
simple solution of the difficulty is to suppose that the two descriptions 
belong to different sources, perhaps even to different periods, and 
places, in the composition of the work as we have it. It is certainly 
not necessary to suppose one or other passage from a different hand ; 
the constancy of such observations, throughout the work of Herodotus, — 
forbids such an apology. Nor are discrepancies which occur between 
express, or implicit, geographical statements in Herodotus and the 
modern, 1.6. true, map of Scythia, or of the adjacent districts, to be 
explained away by the supposition of changes in the physical character 
of that region effected since his day. If his conceptions of the course 
of the Danube, the size of the sea of Azof, the shape of the Crimea, are 
not in accordance with present day facts, it need not be supposed that 
the facts have greatly altered ; it is more reasonable to suppose that 
‘his knowledge was imperfect and inaccurate. The alternative 
hypothesis involves an exaggerated estimate of the sources at his 
command, and of his own critical and philosophic standard ; to say 
nothing of objections against such an appeal to the Deus ex machina 
arising from the absence of any natural evidence of changes on the 
scale required to save the credit of our author.! 

§ 4. In some ways the clearest and most scientific looking 
geographical description of Scythia is the passage cc. 99-101, which is 
generally taken as the point of departure for the reconstruction of 
Herodotus’ geography, and may conveniently be first considered here. 
According to the data of this passage Scythia (ἡ Σκυθική) is an 

equilateral rectangular figure (τετραγώνου... πάντῃ ἴσον, ὁ. 101), 2.¢. 
a square, each side being twenty days’ journey, or 4000 stades (ie. 
about 500 Roman miles) in length. Two of its sides are washed by 
the sea, to wit, the south and the east. The eastern side is marked 
by a line formed of Tauriké, the Kimmerian Bosporos, the Palus 
Maeotis or ‘eastern sea’ (θάλασσα ἡ join, c. 100), and the Tanais, or 
the mouth of the Tanais. The southern side is bounded by the 
Pontos, in a line extending from the mouth of the Istros to the city of 
_Karkinitis: from Karkinitis the line extends overland eastwards to 
the Palus Maeotis, across the base of a projecting corner of the land, 
the Tauriké, inhabited not by Scythians, but by the Tauri, and com- 
parable to Sunion, or to Iapygia. Half-way between Istros and the 


| A considerable silting up of Azof, and 
other similar changes, are not here denied. 


Maps such as those in Geikie’s Prehistoric 
Hturope (1881), which represent 8. Russia 
π the Ice Age, or in early post-glacial 
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times (pp. 564, 568), on present-day lines, 
can hardly be correct: but even recourse to 
pre-historic geography will not really save 
the credit of Herodotus, Cp. notes to 4, 40, 
47, 49, 54, 55, etc., and Bunbury, i. 178. 
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Palus in this line is Borysthenes (c. 101). On the north, at a distance 
of twenty days (4000 stadia) from the sea the frontier of Scythia is 
marked by the territories of four tribes, named in order from west to 
east, Agathyrsi, Neuri, Androphagi, Melanchlaeni. The boundary of 
Scythia on the west side is not very clearly indicated ; but from the 
description of the north side which begins from the Istros (6. 100) it 
may be inferred that the Istros forms the western boundary, and the 
emphasis laid upon the south-eastward aspect of the mouth of the river 
(c. 99) does not militate against this inference, but rather makes for 
it. The same result may be reached by the general orientation of the 
outlines, without giving any distinct bend to the mouth of the river. The 
notice of the gulf of the sea between Thrace and Scythia (c. 99) may 
also facilitate the recognition of a generally southward direction of the 
stream, though its mouth is turned (south) eastwards, into this gulf, 
towards Scythia and away from Thrace. (Cp. further, ὃ 7, p. 26 infra.) 
Upon this passage, as thus interpreted, several observations suggest 
themselves: first, in regard to the ‘orientation’ of the territory, it 
appears that Herodotus here conceives Scythia as lying approximately 
due north and south, east and west. The base, or south side, of his — 
figure is an ideal line running E.N.E., and the whole of Scythia might 
be described as facing towards the south-east (πρὸς etpov), the parallels, 
which run inland, viz. the west and east boundaries, lying, to speak 
strictly, north-west and south-east. The deflection is not, however, so 
great as to compromise his conception, if it be admitted, as is reason- ~ 
able, that the outline is regarded as ideal, and the maeandering of the 
coast and physical frontier neglected. In this reconstruction the 
phrases τὸ és τὴν μεσόγαιαν φέρον and τὰ ὄρθια τὰ ἐς τὴν μεσόγαιαν 
φέροντα (c. 101) are understood of the west and east sides: 7a — 
κατύπερθε és τὴν μεσόγαιαν φέροντα (ὁ. 100) is referred to the north 
side. About the south side no obscurity arises in the text. But, in — 
respect to the relation of the figure thus described to real knowledge, — 
it must be observed that Herodotus’ conceptions are not in accordance ~ 
with the actual facts. Thus, the east side of Scythia in this passage — 
is formed by the Palus Maeotis, from Tauriké to the Tanais. But as Ἶ 
a matter of fact the said coast-line lies, not north (west) and south 
(east), but west (by south) and east (by north), thus forming a direct — 
continuation of the ideal line, from the mouth of the Istros to | 
Karkinitis, or Tauriké, which marks the southern side of Scythia in — 
this passage. The coast of the Palus might thus have formed a part 
of the southern side of Scythia: but to reckon it thereto would just — 
double the estimate of time and distance given as the measurement 
for the south, and consequently for each side of the square. This — 
result, as will presently appear, is elsewhere dimly attained, but not in 
this context. In accordance with this great error in the orientation © 
of the east and south sides of the rectangle, the Crimea (Taurike) is i 
represented as situate at the angle of the south and east sides, and πὸ 


knowledge of its narrow connexion with the mainland is indicated. 
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It is a further consequence that the Don (Tanais) which might, per- 
haps with the Donetz, have afforded a natural eastern frontier for 
Scythia, is not so utilised in this passage. This is an omission which 
also, as will presently appear, is elsewhere rectified. In this passage 
the eastern side, like the southern, is bounded by the sea, and the 
Crimea is located at the south-east corner. A physical frontier is also 
implied for the western side, as already observed, in the Istros 
(Danube). The modern map shows that a real frontier in nature 
might have been found in the Pruth; and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that some confusion between the Danube and its tributary. 
‘may underlie the obscure assumption in the text. In regard to the 
northern frontier, no physical boundary is indicated: the line is 
determined simply by political, or ethnical, facts, so far as appears 
from this passage. Elsewhere this defect also is, as will appear 
presently, to be corrected. In respect of the mensuration, upon which 
special stress is laid: in this passage, it is obvious that the square is 
erected, so to speak, upon its southern base, which extends from the 
mouth of the Danube to the shore of the sea of Azof. Borysthenes, 
the city not the river, is described as half-way between these two 
points, and the base-measurement may be founded upon some 
empirical knowledge. The measurement of the whole square gives as 
a result 16,000,000 square stadia, or 250,000 square miles (Roman). 
The bearing of these measurements upon what follows is im- 
portant: for it is obvious that the ideal measurements of Scythia, 
as given in 6. 101, accord sufficiently well with the plans and 
achievements of Dareios, as displayed in the narrative portion of the 
Book: and this accordance is heightened by the absence, in this 
passage, of any notice of physical obstacles, in particular the rivers. 
The Istros is mentioned, but its passage has been recorded (cc. 97, 
98); the Tanais is mentioned, but its passage is to be recorded (6. 
122): the other rivers of Scythia disappear in this description almost 
as completely as from the narrative of the king’s adventures. It may 
fairly be argued that Βορυσθένης in c. 101, refers to the town of that 
name. In any case the geography of Scythia in this passage offers no 
_ explicit obstacles to the march of Dareios. The measurement accords 
with his directions to the Jonians to await him sixty days and no 
longer ; Scythia is but twenty days’ march from end to end. This 
passage occurs in the midst of the narrative of the campaign, and is 
presumably related to it. It is followed by the anthropology of the 
| ibes which figure in the narrative (Agathyrsi, Neuri, Androphagi, 
Melanchlaeni cc. 104-107, Tauri c. 103, Budini, Geloni cc. 108, 109, 
‘Sauromatae cc. 110-117). It looks, in short, like an ideal scheme of 
Serta geography intended to serve as a complement to the historical 
‘narrative. As such, it might have been part of the original draft of 
‘the Scythian Logi, assuming that the work of Herodotus received a 
large addition, or revision. (Cp. Introduction, ὃ 21. vol. I.) It is, to all 
appearance, an effort on Herodotus’ own part, as may be inferred from 
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the prominence of the personal references (ἔρχομαι σημανέων .. λέγω... 
ἐγὼ... δηλώσω... λέγω... συμβέβληταί por): it is not a passage found 
ready-made in his sources for the story of the campaign. It is 
manifestly a passage, which might have been written before, or without 
ever, setting foot in Scythia. The references to Attica and to 
Tapygia are indeed generally referred to autopsy, and made to carry 
the inference that visits to Athens and to the west preceded the 
composition of the passage. But even admitting the former reference, 
the words carry no more than a revision subsequent to those visits. 
The conclusion of ὁ. 99, and in especial the words referring to lapygia 
may be a late insertion. The words ὃς δὲ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς "ὦν ἔρικε ἡ 
Tavpixy look extremely like an author’s note. There is therefore some 
reason to suspect cc. 99-101 as an essay on Scythian geography, due 
to Herodotus’ own speculation (γνώμη), and designed to illustrate the 
narrative of the campaign, which he had derived from Jonio-Athenian 
sources. It is not, however, merely inferred from the story of the 
campaign, but presumably based upon information, oral or scriptural, 
acquired by the author at home, in Samos, in Athens, or anywhere 
but in Scythia. 

§ 5. The problem at once arises as to the nature of the geo- 
graphical ideas and knowledge incidentally conveyed in the story of 
the Persian invasion of Scythia: as to the relation of the geographical 
scheme in the former passage (cc. 99-101) to the geography implicitly — 
contained, or conveyed, in the narrative of the campaign. It has 
already been observed that there is a prima facie agreement between 
them in respect to the size of Scythia, and in respect to the physical 
features, so far as silence argues agreement. Further scrutiny, however, 
reveals points in which the geography of the narrative is in better 
agreement with the facts of the case than this blank ideal: points, that 
is, in which Herodotus has misunderstood his own narrative. 

In the narrative it appears that Dareios enters Scythia by crossing 
the Istros (ὁ. 97 e al.) and leaves Scythia by crossing the Tanais 
(c. 122). In another narrative too, the Istros appears as the frontier 
between Thrace and Scythia, ὁ. 80. On returning westwards (zpis 
ἑσπέρην, ὁ. 124) and overtaking the Scyths, who had escaped him by 
a détour to the north (τὰ κατύπερθε, ο. 124), the king is led by them 
through the territories of the Melanchlaeni, Androphagi, Neuri: from 
Neuris, as the Agathyrsi defend themselves, a return is effected into 
Scythia: and after some episodes, the scenes of which are not even 
approximately indicated, the Persians regain the Istros ‘by the 
same way, whereby they had left it. No rivers within Scythia are 
mentioned : an absence of rivers seems suggested by the φρεάτο and | 
κρήνας of c. 120 (ep. τὰ ὕδατα, c. 140). This item, and the ‘sixty 
days’ which are considered sufficient to overrun Scythia, accord well 
with the ideal Scythia of cc. 99-101. The same remark applies to 
the enumeration of the tribes to the north of Scythia, here given in 
the order from east to west, there given in the order from west 
; 
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to east. On the other hand, in one important respect the im- 
plication of the narrative differs from the geographical description. 
In the narrative the Tanais forms the eastern boundary of Scythia 
(οἱ Πέρσαι ἐδίωκον πρὸς ἠῶ τε καὶ ἰθὺ Τανάιδος ο. 122), and Scythia 
is left behind when the Tanais is crossed. It may be said that 
the Tanais is only conceived as just forming the northern ex- 
tremity of the east side of Scythia; but this cannot be admitted, if 
it appears that the Palus Maeotis in the narrative, as in real nature, 
forms part of the south boundary of Scythia. The words ἰθὺ Τανάιδος 
ποταμοῦ παρὰ τὴν Μαιῆτιν λίμνην ὑποφεύγοντες, ὁ. 120, suit this sup- 
position, and suit likewise the natural facts, though it can hardly be 
said that they are incompatible with the other alternative. How the 
Seythian waggons, women and children are to drive due north (c. 121) 
without running into the territories over which Idanthyrsos and his 
division are proposing to draw the Persians (c. 120), is not obvious. It 
might be that the conception underlying the narrative was as follows : 
the north side of Scythia might be marked by a desert, intervening 
between Scythia proper and the territories of the Agathyrsi etc. ; into, 
_ or towards, this desert the women and children are to retire. Mean- 
while to the south the division under Skopasis is to make due east, 
along the coast of the Palus, while the division under Idanthyrsos 
draws the Persians northward, and then turning east moves parallel to 
the other division, through the territories of the Agathyrsi, etc. The 
plan of campaign laid down in c. 120 is not, however, followed ; and 
it is perhaps, as a more or less abstract scheme, not reconcilable with 
the other indications in the narrative, or with the geography of ce. 
99-101. One point is observable in the narrative, that the Scyths 
are all treated as nomads, and no account is taken of the geography of 
ee. 16-20, any more than of the river-system, cc. 47-57. No city or 
village in Scythia is named, but the burial-place of the kings is referred 
to,c. 127. The narrative rationalised leads us to place the Agathyrsi 
west of Scythia, and north of the Danube. (Cp. Appendix 111.) 
All the more remarkable, in view of the vagueness of this 
geography, is the fact that more local colour and definition seem 
given, in the narrative, to the district east of Tanais, than to Scythia 
_ proper. After passing the Tanais the Persians go through the territory 
of the Sauromatae, reach that of the Budini, destroy there a wooden 
_ town, and traversing the territory reach a desert, c. 123. This 
_ desert extends for 1400 stadia (seven days’ journey). Beyond it 
_ dwell the Thyssagetae, from whose territory four great rivers flow 
_ through the Maeotians into the Maeotis. The names of the four 
__ rivers are Lykos, Oaros, Tanais, Syrgis (c. 123). On the Oaros Dareios 
_ halted, and partly builded eight forts, 600 stades (three days’ journey) 
apart, 1.6. covering a line of at least twenty-one days, march (4200 
aia This passage contains almost more of geography than of 
_ harrative: the geography in it seems to belong to a stratum, 2, a 
source different from the strata represented in the narrative, or in 
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the geographical passage, cc. 99-101. In especial the mention of the 
Thyssagetae takes us back to the only other geographical passage in 
which they are mentioned. This anomaly may fairly be met by the 
old supposition that the route of Dareios beyond the Tanais is de- 
scribed, not indeed from genuine reminiscences or records of the king’s 
march, but from genuine though distorted traditions of a great trade- 
route, which passed from the Palus Maeotis up N.E. to the Ural 
district and beyond.! 

§ 6. Much the fullest account of Scythia is contained in the chapters 
numbered 16-20. This passage occurs at the beginning of the fourth 
Book, and is expressly geographical, yet the shape of Scythia is not 
stated, nor its size, though some implicit indications occur, which 
enable us to formulate a scheme under these heads. The point of 
departure in this description is not the Istros, as naturally enough in the 
narrative, and significantly enough in the geographical excursus cc. 99 
ff., but a point on the middle of the coast, viz. Olbia. This place is 
not called Borysthenes asin ὁ. 101, but “the emporium of the Borysthe- 
neitae,” though the name by which it became afterwards known, the 
name in favour with its own inhabitants, is indicated in ο. 18 (Ολβιοπο- 
λίτας). The bare outlines of Scythia as suggested by cc. 99-101 are 
here filled in with some politico-ethnical details, and some indications 
are afforded of the physiography of the country. East of the Bory- 
sthenes are three districts or territories of Scyths, to be thought of 
vertically on the map, with different titles, and with physical boundaries. 
According to the narrative of the campaign of Dareios all Scyths are 
nomads, and wander freely from the Istros to the Tanais: according to 
this passage nomad Scyths are confined to a district between the river 
Pantikapes and the river Gerrhos, with the agricultural Scyths (γεωργοί), 
to the west of them, as far as the Borysthenes, and the royal or 
ruling Scyths to the east of them, between the Gerrhos and the Tanais ; 
or perhaps, between the Gerrhos and a line extending from Taurike 
—or the Yaphros—through Kremni, on the Palus, to the em- 
bouchure of the Tanais. To the west of the Borysthenes, along the 
river Hypanis, are located certain Scythic tribes, whose territories are 
to be conceived as running horizontally, so to speak, upon our map, 

-Kallippidae or Hellenized Scyths to the south, Alazones, and Plough- 
men (ἀροτῆρες) to the north of them. How far they extend to the west 
is not stated, but as no other tribes are mentioned, they may be taken 
to extend to the western limit of Scythia. No physical frontiers are 
indicated in this passage for the tribes west of the Borysthenes 
(Dniepr), but elsewhere, c. 52, incidentally, Exampaios is mentioned — 
as marking the boundary between the Alazones and the Scythic — 
Plough-men. : 
The boundaries of the whole territory thus parcelled out among 


1 Cp. notes to 4. 21-23. The route, might here be adduced as another distinct 
which lies strictly speaking beyond Scythia, stratum in the Herodotean geography of ἥ 
is there fully indicated: but the passage the region at large. 
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some six Seythic tribes, three vertically to east and three horizontally 
to west of the Borysthenes, are not fully indicated in this passage. τὰ 
παραθαλάσσια, ¢. 17, may perhaps be taken as confined to the south 
side, or side on the Pontos. Its western extremity is not marked, 
but may be presumably placed at the Istros: and Tauriké, or the 
Palus, may be taken to mark its eastern limit. The eastern side 
appears constructively to be marked by a line drawn from Taurike, 
or the Taphros, along the Palus through Kremni to the Tanais (c. 20), 
though according to the opening words of c. 21, the Tanais appears 
as the eastern, or as part of the eastern boundary of Scythia.! (So: 
the Tanais and the Kimmerian Bosporos are made by some geographers 
the boundary between Asia and Europe, c. 45, but this they 
might be consistently with the true orientation of the shores 
of the Palus.) The northern boundary of Scythia as defined in 
this passage might be regarded as an improvement upon the 
description in cc. 99-101, or in the narrative of the campaign. 
The tribal frontier is to some extent helped out by physical 
features. The Agathyrsi, indeed, disappear, or do not yet appear, 
in this description—an omission which is agreeable to the vague- 
ness of the geography of western Scythia in the passage, and is 
only partially redressed by a subsequent note, in c. 49. The Neuri, 
Androphagi, Melanchlaeni appear, however, and in the established 
order from west to east, their exact positions being more nicely defined 
in relation to the Scythians, and the divisions of Scythia. Thus the 
Neuri are located west of the Borysthenes, and immediately north of 
the Ploughing Scythians: no natural frontier is specified between the 
Scyths and the Neuri in this passage, though elsewhere (c. 51) a lake 
intervenes between Scythia and Neuris: north of the Neuri is a 
desert. To the east of the Borysthenes and north of the Agricultural 


 Scythians comes a desert, north of the desert dwell the Androphagi, 


north of them comes a ‘real’ desert. The nomad Scyths are left 
without an expressly defined northern neighbour or boundary. (The 
distinction between the nomad Scyths and the ‘most numerous and 
lordly Scyths’ is perhaps as illusory as the distinction between the 


 Aroteres and the Georgi: the measurements at least bear out this 
remark: see next section.) North of the ruling Scyths are the Melan- 
_ chlaeni—‘a non-Scythic tribe’—north of the Melanchlaeni, lakes and 
_ desert. Thus, the north boundary of Scythia agrees with that indi- 


_ cated in the narrative, and in the geographical excursus, cc. 99-101, 
_ but with four differences: (1) the omission of the Agathyrsi; (2) the 


_ interposition of a desert between the Georgi and the Androphagi ; (3) 
_ the specification of a desert, inferentially continuous, north of the 


᾿ 
Ε 


Neuri, Androphagi, Melanchlaeni; (4) the mention of lakes, in the 
last connexion. These lakes, with others, are destined to reappear 
subsequently. It is, perhaps, significant that, while no desert inter- 


1 Op. pp. 24, 25 infra, and the alternative maps ad finem, 
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venes between the Scyths and the Neuri, probably a historic people, 
nor between the Scyths and the ‘black cloaks,’ perhaps a mere 
epithet for the Scyths themselves, a desert does come between the 
Scyths and the ‘Androphagi,’ a very questionable ethnic appellative. 
(This desert might do as a refuge for the women and children, whose 
line of retreat, as above shown, is not otherwise well provided for, 
ὁ. 121.) The western boundary of Scythia is left in this passage 
undetermined. Neither the Istros, nor any other river, neither the 
Agathyrsi, nor any other tribe, appear to define it. The description 
of Scythia west of Olbia contrasts with the description of Scythia east 
of Olbia. The parts first traversed by Dareios in his expedition, the 
parts to be traversed apparently by Idanthyrsos and his division (6. 
120), are less fully described than the parts further east, where Skopasis 
and his division were to operate: nomad Scythia is more fully de- 
scribed than cultivated Scythia. Critics who believe that Herodotus 
omitted to describe Thebes in Egypt, and its monuments, because 
Hekataios had previously described them, may take refuge in a similar 
hypothesis on the present occasion: but a less exquisite supposition 
will perhaps meet the case. 

The size, shape, and measurements of Scythia are not given with 
the same particularity in this passage as in the excursus cc. 99-101, 
but some data are supplied for a reconstruction of the map under this 
head, and these data stand in irreconcilable contradiction with the 
map as projected in cc. 99-101. Though the western limit of Scythia 
is not indicated yet the statement that ‘the emporium of the 
Borystheneitae’ (ὁ. 17), or of the ‘Olbiopolitae’ (c. 18), ze. Olbia, is 
exactly at the middle of the sea-coast of the whole of Scythia, 1.6. 
bisects the sea-coast, furnishes a clue to the mensuration. Interpreted 
in the light of c. 100, where the Palus is called a θάλασσα, this 
description of Olbia might be taken to mean that the city is situated 
half-way between the west end of the coast of Scythia on the Pontos, 
and the east end of the coast of Scythia on the Maeotis, 1.6. between 
the mouth of the Istros and the mouth of the Tanais. This would 
involve a monstrous blunder: but for present purposes it is right 


to keep the separate geographical passages apart, and in any case τὰ 


παραθαλάσσια in this context might fairly be restricted to the Pontine 
coast. Somewhat to the east of Olbia lies the river Borysthenes, 
and from the Borysthenes to the eastern boundary of Scythia the 
following measures are given, or may be inferred. From the Bory- 
sthenes to the Pantikapes is three days’ journey ; from the Pantikapes 
to the Gerrhos is fourteen days’ journey: how far it may be from the 
Gerrhos across the country to the eastern boundary is not stated: it 
is the territory of the ‘best and most numerous Scyths’ (ἄριστοί τε καὶ 
πλεῖστοι Σκύθαι, c. 20). Could it be less than three days’ journey ? 
That would give twenty days’ journey from Olbia, or rather from the 
Borysthenes, east of Olbia, to the eastern frontier. Doubling that, 


gives forty days’ journey apparently as the measurement for the base — 
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of Scythia. The reduction of this to stadia gives 8000 stadia as the 
measurement, or 1000 Roman miles. Such an estimate of course 
disregards obstacles, sinuosities, and so on: but so has the estimate 
in cc. 99-101 neglected such elements. In any case, the base of 
Seythia, as resulting from this passage, is twice the length of the 
base, as estimated in the former passage, and if a square were erected 
upon the said base, it would be four times the size of the square as 
estimated in c. 101. 

There is, however, no call to convert Scythia, as described in this 
passage, into a square. The only indication of distance inland in this 
context is the statement (c. 18), that the Scythic Georg: extend eleven 
days northwards up the Borysthenes.: after them comes a desert. 
(This distance in c. 53 appears as a ten days’ voyage: the suggestion 
that in the latter case the voyage is down stream scarcely affords an 
harmony. The ‘forty days,’ just above, carry the traveller far beyond 
Scythia. These figures occur in the excursus on the rivers: ep. ὃ 7 
infra.) A voyage, specially by river, as a basis for calculations of 
distance, would be even more fallacious than a voyage by sea, or a 
journey by land. There are no materials for estimating the extent 
of Scythia northwards, in this passage. If an idea of symmetry were 
imported into the passage, if the ten, or eleven, days’ voyage were 
taken as a base for estimate, and it were supposed that a dim outline 
floated before Herodotus’ mind, in this passage, it might be argued that 
Scythia was to be conceived as a parallelogram, or as an irregular figure, 
measuring roughly forty days’ journey from east to west, and ten days 
from north to south—a statement which would give an area equal to 
the area of Scythia as measured in cc. 99-101. But it will be safer to 
recognise simply the negative conclusion that in this passage the ideal 
symmetry of Scythia, as described cc. 99-101, is destroyed, and its 
lateral extent vastly increased. It is further obvious that the 
ethnography and physiography are more fully developed, and the 
considerations that the tribal sub-divisions may be unreal (Aroteres, 
Georgi: nomads, ἄριστοι), that the rivers cannot all be identified (Panti- 
kapes, Gerrhos), that the deserts and lakes are rather fictions than 
facts, do not prevent our recognising, in this passage, evidence of 
better knowledge than in the pure schematism of cc. 99-101. And it 
may here be pointed out that for this passage (cc. 17-31) special 
sources of information are implied (c. 16), and special care and 
research guaranteed. If Herodotus visited Olbia, and made inquiries 
upon the spot, or even if he had inquired carefully of persons who 
_ had visited Olbia, and other emporia in Scythia, might not such 
_ inquiries (ἱστορίαι) have resulted in a geographical description very like 
_ that which is furnished in this passage ? 
ee § 7. A passage which contributes additional features, and addi- 
_ tional perplexities to the Herodotean map or maps of Scythia, and 
_ demands separate treatment, is the enumeration and description of the 
_ vivers of Scythia, cc. 47-57. Of the eight main rivers of Scythia 
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here enumerated in order from west to east, five (Istros, Tyras, 
Hypanis, Borysthenes, Tanais) can be identified with certainty, a sixth 
(Hypakyris) only comes near identification, two (Pantikapes and 
Gerrhos) are out of all recognition: in other words, the four rivers 
west of Olbia, in the settled part of the country, can be identified : 
the four rivers east of Olbia cannot be identified, until the Tanais is 
reached. The Istros is specified as the first river of Scythia on the 
west (c. 48), but its relation to Scythia, as conceived in this passage, 
is not clear. Its place as the first river on the west, and the admission 
of a tributary flowing east, suggest a course north and south; the 
words ἐς τὰ πλάγια τῆς Σκυθίης ἐσβάλλει confirm the assumption that 
it forms the western frontier. The mention of five tributaries in 
Scythia, one at least flowing eastwards, complicates matters: for how 
can a Scythian river enter the Istros on the west, if the Istros forms 
the west boundary of Scythia? This said tributary, Porata or 
Pyretos, is to be identified with the Pruth, which as a matter of fact 
flows from north to south; it is the only one of the five tributary 
streams which can be identified. The notice (c. 49) of an exo- 
Scythian tributary, the Maris, further west, flowing from the 
Agathyrsi seems to remove this tribe from the northern frontier of 
Scythia, where they appear in c. 100 (if the generally received 
interpretation of that passage be correct), and to set them west of 
Scythia proper. It may further be observed that the Istros has here 
five mouths (c. 47), although in the passages previously discussed it 
has had, for all that appears, but one mouth. The geography of the 
Istros as it is carried back through Europe can hardly be derived from 
a Pontine authority; it belongs to the more general scheme of 
geography in Herodotus, and is here incomplete. We discover the 
Greek town at its mouth, Istria, as well as the name of the mythical 
city at its source, Pyrene, elsewhere (2. 33); there also we learn that 
Hdt. some time conceived the idea that Istria, Sinope and Egypt were, 
so to speak, in the same meridian (2. 34), an indication which 
confirms the general presumption that in his settled view the lower 
course of the Istros ran from north to south.? 

The descriptions of the other Scythian streams apparently are 
drawn, directly or indirectly, from Pontine (Scythian) sources. The 
approximation of the Hypanis to the Tyras in its upper course, and to 
the Borysthenes in its lower course, the specification of distances on 
the Hypanis and the Borysthenes, the mention (c. 52) and description 
(c. 81) of Exampaios, and perhaps of the footprint of Herakles by the 
Tyras (c. 82) are ‘notes’ of personal experience, if not by the author, 
then by his immediate authorities. Not less significant is the com- 
paratively minute topography of the mouth of the Borysthenes (c. 53). 


1 On the meridian ep. Appendix XIII. Danube does flow from 8. to N. before 
§ 4. The supposed analogy between the meeting the Pruth, all support the con- 
Danube and the Nile, the great extension tention in the text. Cp. § 4, p. 18 
of Thrace (Hdt. 5. 3), and the fact thatthe supra. 
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The description of the site of Olbia opposite the temple of the 
Mother, upon the tongue of land named the Point of Hippolaos, 
has the stamp of actuality upon it. On the other hand, the omission 
to notice the Rapids of the Dniepr (c. 53) is a serious cruz, and in general 
the geography of the rivers, specially in view of the geographical data 
previously considered, creates more difficulties than it solves. The 
Tanais (c. 57) rises in a lake and flows into a larger lake, the Palus 
Maeotis: not the river but the Palus is here expressly made the 
boundary between Scythia and Sauromatis: the Tanais has a tributary: 
the Hyrgis, a stream which has previously appeared as the Syrgis (c. 
123 ad jin.). It is nearly as probable that the difference in the name 
is due to differences in the author’s sources, as to indifference in a 
subsequent scribe’s operations. The Gerrhos reappears here (c. 56) as 
the boundary between the nomad and the royal Scyths (as in ce. 19, 
20), but it is reduced to a canal joining the Borysthenes and the 
Hypakyris. The Hypakyris appears as a new feature in the district 
of the nomads, rising in a lake, debouching by the city of Karkinitis 


-(c. 99), to the left of the Hylaea and Dromos Achilleos. The 


Pantikapes reappears (c. 54) as the eastern boundary of the Georgi 
(c. 18), but three new features are added to its geography: the lake- 
source, the passage through the Bush (Hylaea), the junction with the 
Borysthenes. Thus it is obvious that the excursus on the rivers adds 
both detail and confusion to the Herodotean map of Scythia, and 
multiplies difficulties for the narrative of the Persian campaign. Five 
tributaries are added to the Istros, within the confines of Scythia ; the 
only one of these which can be identified (the Pruth) is wrongly 
orientated. ‘Two rivers of Scythia make their appearance for the first 
time (Tyras, Hypakyris); four lakes are added to the map, two 
certainly within Scythia, the source of the Tyras between the 
Scythians and the Neuri (c. 51), and the ‘Mother of the Hypanis’ 
only nine days’ voyage down to the sea (c. 52): to them might be 
problematically added the lake-sources of the Pantikapes (c. 54) and 
the Hypakyris (c. 35), though not, of course, of the Tanais (c. 57) 


_ which must lie far beyond the confines of Scythia. Thus Scythia is 
furnished with a chain of lakes on its north side, below the tribes, 


which elsewhere determine its frontier, and below the desert, or deserts, 


_ which might serve as well. For forty days’ journey the upward course 
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of the Borysthenes is known: whether the desert through which it 


_ flows lies south or north of that point is not clear; from that point 
_ the Gerrhos starts (c. 56) to form the boundary between the nomads 
and the royal Scyths; but it does not follow that the Gerrhos is 

forty days’ distant from the sea, or from the Hypakyris: its course 
_ may be more direct than the course of the Borysthenes, though no 


est suggestion in regard to the winding of these streams is given, as 
_ in the case of the Hypanis and Tyras (c. 52). Finally, this chapter 
_ on the rivers is followed by the great passage on the anthropology, or 


] 


culture, of the Scythians (cc. 59-75), which is full of traces, if not of 


an 
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autopsy, at least of local and proximate authority, and before the 
narrative is resumed, two stories are inserted, one of which (the story 
of Anacharsis) contains an express reference to a first-hand Scythic 
authority (Tymnes, ὁ. 76), the other of which (the story of Skyles) 
is a chapter from contemporary history, possibly gathered in Olbia ; 
while the whole concludes with two passages (cc. 81, 82) which, more 
than any other, imply a personal visit of the author to some points at 
least in the land he has been describing. 

§ 8. To define the moral of these analyses and criticisms is not 
a simple matter, for the moral is no clear one. It appears, indeed, 
certain that the text of Herodotus contains many data upon the 
geography of Scythia which conflict with each other, many too, which 
conflict with fact. It is manifest that the geography is to be found in 
various contexts, and it seems not improbable that these various 
contexts come from various sources, and even belong to different 
periods, perhaps to different recensions, in the genesis of the work as a 
whole. It is undeniable that two different elements go to the making 
of the Scythian Logos, or Logi: a narrative element, in particular the 
story of the Persian campaign in Europe, about 512 B.c., which 
implies and contains geographical data ; a descriptive element, clearly 
separable from the history, and derived from a different source, or 
from different sources. Traditions and stories of the Scythian 
campaign must have come to Herodotus more or less ready-made. 
The geography of Scythia is something altogether above and beside the 
narrative. The narrative is part of the general history of the progress 
of the Persian empire. It shows no real signs of having been drawn 
from Scythian sources, or composed in Scythia ; it lacks such notes as 
occur in the stories of Anacharsis and of Skyles. A Scythian or local 
Greek source could not have ignored the physical facts, as the 
narrative of the campaign ignores them. The narrative is independent 
of the graphic passages on the land, the rivers, the culture of the 
inhabitants. This remark does not apply to the abstract scheme of 
Scythian geography in cc. 99-101, which occurs embedded in the 
narrative, and is in the main consistent with the narrative ; in the 
‘main, for minute consistency cannot obtain between two self- 
contradictories. The narrative might have been composed almost any- 


where in the Greek world, specially by an author in command of : 


Milesian, Samian, Athenian sources. The scheme of Scythian 
geography associated with it has little or no actuality about it, it fits 
a narrative, in itself impossible, though the fit is not perfect : in some 
respects the geography implied in the narrative is manifestly superior. 

The character of the geography in the imposing geographical 


passages cc. 16-20 (the land), cc. 47-57 (the rivers), is entirely different. ᾿ 


It is not free from errors (course of Pruth etc.), abstractions (lakes 
etc.), obscurities (Gerrhos, Pantikapes), omissions (rapids of the 
Dniepr), but it is rich in realities too. It is such geography as a 
visitor might have gleaned in Olbia, or by very careful inquiry from 


a 
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good empirical authorities. It implies a scheme differing from the 
scheme in ce. 99-101: it completely refutes the main substance of the 
narrative. We have, in short, three geographical elements to deal with : 
an element which came to Herodotus involved in stories, which he 
hardly stayed to criticise; an element which he introduced and 
applied, apparently, as the material for a map of the campaign; an 
element which was prefixed mainly on its own merits, and is due not 
improbably to his own travels, and inquiries on the spot. <A great deal 
in the way of fact and fiction might no doubt have been ascertained. 
by Herodotus without visiting Scythia at all, as well from inquiry as 
from written sources. Hekataios and his geographical theories are 
certainly present in the context ; but too little remains of the geography 
of Scythia (Miller, Δι H. G. i, Hecataei Frag. 153-160) to enable us 
to judge how much of his geography Herodotus borrowed here of this 
predecessor. Such material might have been utilised by him as well 
for his measurement and scheme of Scythia (cc. 99-101) as for the 
outlying geography and ethnography (cc. 103-109). The internal 
_ evidence in this passage certainly points to commercial sources for the 
geography, especially for the eastern portion of it, and might have 
been compiled almost as well out of Scythia as therein: the An- 
drophagi and Melanchlaeni reappear (cc. 106, 107 cpd. with ὁ. 20) 
and the prominence of Kremni (c. 110) suggests the possibility that 
the legend of the Sauromatae came from that quarter, and that an 
identical or cognate source underlies the geography of eastern Scythia, 
and the country beyond (cc. 20, 21-23, 24-28): which is certainly not 
derived simply from Greeks who trade with Olbia (cp, ὁ. 24). It 
would, however, be an exaggeration to suppose that the several 
geographical passages can be exactly allocated to various sources: for 
example, the military geography contained in the narrative, to the 
sources of that narrative, which may have come to Herodotus more 
or less ready-made: the geography of Scythia and the surrounding 
peoples to inquiries instituted by Herodotus, or to itineraries and 
Peripli already in existence: the scheme of Scythia in cc. 99-101 to 
_ Herodotus’ own afterthought or speculation, working upon the narrative 
and other casual materials: the details found in the passage on the 
rivers to increased knowledge, acquired by the author in a visit to 
Olbia, subsequent it may be to the first composition of his work, or 
_ this portion of it. In the present or final constitution of the text the 
 contagmination of various elements has been achieved, not indeed with 
skill sufficient to obliterate all traces of their diverse provenance, date, 
E order and merit, but with skill sufficient to disguise the simple history 
of their genesis. Here, as elsewhere, Herodotus was not writing his 
_ own biography, nor the history of his literary work: the objective 
ἢ interest is supreme: the various sections of the text have been revised 
_ in the light of his latest thought: the result defies, not material 


¥ 


_ analysis, but a chronological, or quasi-chronological, recapitulation. 


_ Fact and error lie side by side in every section: no single clear 
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theory in regard to the size, shape, boundaries, physical features, 
ethnographical divisions of Scythia, rules the whole and every part. 

§ 9. It remains to indicate how far particular items, taken from 
the various parts, derived from the various sources underlying those 
parts, accord, or ever accorded, with matters of fact: in other words, 
how far the Herodotean miscellany reproduced, or anticipated, realities 
of the map. Here the true map of Scythia must be laid down as the 
basis of the report. Physical changes may have taken place within 
the historic period, but not on a scale to make the application of the 
items in Herodotus to the actual map an unreasonable proceeding. 
His accounts have neither the authority nor even the self-consistency 
and coherence to justify the assumption that, where error appears, 
natural transformations should be invoked. The Palus may have 
silted up, but it was not in the fifth century B.c. “nearly as big as the 
Euxine,” the size of which itself was indeed greatly exaggerated by 
Herodotus. It is useless to rationalise the lakes into marshes, and to 
find the marshes near the sources of the Borysthenes—the sources of 
which Herodotus says are unknown—for the lakes are evidently in the 
main the outcome of a theory. But conversely, so far as the items in 
Herodotus are verifiable in the map of the country to-day, so far at 
least we may conclude with assurance to the value of his own em- 
pirical observations, and of the contributions from his various sources. 

The Scythia of Herodotus may be taken to correspond approxi- 
mately with a portion of ‘South Russia’ extending from the Danube- 
Pruth to the Don (Tanais), and comprising the five provinces of 
Bessarabia, Kherson, Taurida, Ekaterinoslav, and the country of the 
Don Kossacks.2 Podolia and Kiev need hardly be reckoned to 
Herodotean Scythia; though the fancy measurements of c¢. 100 
would include them, and the remainder of ‘Little Russia’ to boot. 
The idea, found in the earlier part of the Book, that the diameter 
of Scythia E. and W. greatly exceeds its diameter N. and S. is 
to be preferred. The ideal measurement of the base in ὁ. 101 is 
sufficiently accurate, if understood of a straight line from the Danube 
to the Don or perhaps of the sinuous coast from the mouth of the 
Danube to the isthmus of Perekop:* the double measurement, to 
be inferred from cc. 17-20, may be an approximation to the actual 
course of travel from the Danube to the Don, in Herodotus’ own 


1 4, 85 doubles the actual length, and 
almost doubles the width of the Pontos, 
see notes ad 1. It is characteristic that 
Hdt. does not connect his measurements 
of Scythia in any way with his measure- 
ments of the sea, 

2 ‘South Russia’ comprises the whole 
region from the Danube to the Caspian : 
ep. Antigg. de la Russie mérid, Introduc- 
tion, and map, p. 281. 

3 The list of 16 ‘governments’ and 3 
‘provinces’ comprised in the Scythia of 


Hat. (Rawlinson, iii. 205) seems unduly 
extensive. 

4 Hdt., though he measures the greatest 
length of the Pontos from the Bosporos, 
appears to have known that there was a 
large gulf in the Thracian coast (c. 99 
κόλπου. . ἀγομένου τῆς γῆς ταύτης 80. 
τῆς Opnixns), but he betrays no notion 
that there was a deep concavity in the 
coast of Scythia between the Danube and 
the Dniepr. 
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day: but Karkinitis, not Olbia, would have been the approximate half- 
way station on such a journey. This conception of the base of Scythia 
disregards those passages where the Palus is made the east, or part of 
the east, boundary of Scythia, and accords with those passages where 
the Tanais is made the eastern boundary, and where movement along 
the Palus is recognised as eastward movement. The error in regard 
to the Palus might be explained by reference to the east side of the 
Krimea, and may have been confirmed by authorities from Kremni. 
The great fact of the projection of the Krimea southward into the 
Pontos is known, though the isthmus is ignored. The existence of 
the straits (Kertch, Yenekale) is known to Herodotus, and .also 
apparently the eastward projection of the peninsula of Kertch 
(the Trachea Chersonese, c. 99), though he does not mention 
the Greek town (Pantikapaion) upon it.1 The Tanais, or the 
Tanais and the Palus, the general inclination of which is S.W. to 
N.E, may be taken as the genuine frontier between Scythia and 
Sarmatia in Herodotus’ day. The river is far from making a right 
angle with the Palus, but in its higher course, where it is approached 
by the Volga, it runs decidedly from the north. It is possible to 
see the Volga in the Oaros of Herodotus, and even the Donetz in 
the Hyrgis or Syrgis: but such bald identifications have little value. 
The northern boundary of the Scythia of Herodotus cannot be defined 
by existing physical facts. A consciousness of this defect is, perhaps, 
indicated in the purely tribal frontier furnished in the narrative, and 
in the historian’s own ideal scheme: the afterthoughts, by which 
lakes and deserts are called in to provide a natural frontier on the 
north, though not devoid of all basis in actual fact, are too artificial to 
justify identification. ‘The tribal frontier in Herodotus is evanescent. 
The ‘ Black coats,’ a non-Scythian tribe (c. 20), with Scythian customs 
(c. 107), may be dismissed as Scyths in disguise, or rather in their 
native dress. The Androphagi are concealed by an epithet, which has 
perhaps strayed hither from the Issedones (c. 26). The Neuri remain, 
perhaps a genuine folk, though the lake between them and Scythia 
does not help to locate them. The width of Scythia from north to 
south fluctuates from nine to ten days’ journey. The Agathyrsi must 
be placed rather north of the Danube than north of Scythia. The 
western frontier of Scythia may be distinguished from the frontier in 
the west. The Danube in part supplies the latter, but the actual 


! - - - 
course of the Danube is grossly misconceived. It seems more than 


ἢ 
t 
: 


1 Hat. does not say whether the Trachea Scyths and the Tauri. As a matter of 


has any inhabitants or not, c. 99, and it fact the analogies in c. 99 suit the Trachea 


might be argued that the Greek colonists better than they suit Tauriké. The 
are understood: but inc. 20 the Taphros ethnography would have been complete, if 
is part of the east frontier of Scythia Herodotus had said that the Hellenes in 
(though in ¢, 28 there are Scyths évrds the Trachea stood in relation to the Tauri 


τάφρου), and one might be tempted to as the Tauri to the Scyths. On the 


‘a 


‘make it the frontier not between the ‘Taphros cp. notes to Ui. ὁ. 
‘Tauri and the Greeks, but between the 


mt 
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possible that a confusion between the Pruth and the Danube has 
taken place, and that the Pruth marks the western limit of Scythia in 
the fifth century B.c., the Danube, so far as it enters into the matter, 
belonging rather to the south line. Within the territory thus 
delimited three streams with certainty may be identified: Tyras 
(Dniestr), Hypanis (Bug), Borysthenes (Dniepr) : but the identification 
applies only to their lower courses: their sources and upper courses 
are practically unknown. Of the other physical features of the 
country, the Hylaea, the Dromos Achilleos, the Point of Hippolaos, 
Tauriké and the Trachea, the marshy lake into which Hypanis and 
Borysthenes empty, are all verifiable, as also the broad features of 
the steppes. Hxampaios, and the footprint of Herakles, are acceptable 
though not verifiable items. 

Over the distribution of population within this area, and along 
these coasts and rivers, great obscurity lies. Points of light on the 
coast are indeed afforded by the Greek cities mentioned or indicated : 
Istria, Tyritae, Olbia, Karkinitis, Kremni. So much cannot be said 
for the mysterious Geloni. In regard to the Scythian, or quasi- 
Scythian, tribes inconsequence reigns supreme. Recourse might be 
had here, if anywhere, to the hypothesis of change between the date 
of the expedition of Dareios and the date of Herodotus’ visit or 
researches, for we are in the sphere of political geography. But it 
is doubtful whether recourse to such an hypothesis is necessary or 


satisfactory: imperfect knowledge, and ‘plentiful lack’ of criticism, 


seem adequate to explain the phenomena. ‘To the west of Borysthenes 
the Scythic tribes are settled on the soil and stratified horizontally 
as one might pass through them going up or down stream. To 
the east of Borysthenes the tribes are stratified vertically, as one 
might pass them making from Olbia to the Tanais; the Georgi and 
Aroteres are simply the same people on different sides of the stream : 
a similar remark applies to the nomad and the royal Scyths. The 
Kallippidae on the west look like the Hellenised Alazones; a tribal 
difference between them seems hard to maintain: the distinction 
between the agricultural Scyths and the nomads may be a real one, 
but can scarcely be dated subsequently to the invasion of Dareios. 
The most authentic-looking division of the Scythian tribes, and one 
harmonising with the implication of the narrative that there were 
three kingdoms, or chief-doms, among the Scyths, disappears from 
the geography altogether! Of non-Scythic or exo-Scythic tribes, the 
Tauri, Sindi, Sauromatae, Neuri and Agathyrsi may be regarded as 
real, and approximately located: even the Thyssagetae, Iurki, 
Issedones can hardly be denied places on the map, but with the 
Argippaei and Arimaspi we are approaching the realm beyond the 
north wind, the way to which is kept by the griffins, and from 
which Herodotus himself has warned us off.” 


1 4, 6, cp. p. 13 supra. 2 Cp. notes, esp. cc. 17 ff. 
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APPENDIX III 


THE DATE, MOTIVES, AND COURSE OF THE-EXPEDITION OF 
DAREIOS IN EUROPE 


81. The chronological problem. ὃ 2. Vagueness of the date given by Herodotus. 
8 3. The suggestion of Grote: later confirmation. “8 4. Materials for determin- 
ing the actual date. §5. The two revolts of Babylon. ὃ 6. Proposed epoch 
for the Scythian expedition: 512 B.c. ὃ 7. The motive of the expedition, 
according to Herodotus. § 8. Modern theories on the subject: Niebuhr, Baehr, 
Sayce. § 9. Supposed commercial policy: Niebuhr, E. Curtius. § 10. The 
substantial truth of the story assumed. § 11. Characteristics of the story. 
§ 12. Summary of criticisms. § 13. Error of separating the scenes on the 
Danube from the rest of the story. § 14. Thirlwall’s suggestion as to the story 
of Miltiades. § 15. Duncker’s suggestion as to the story of the campaign in 
Seythia. § 16. Did not Dareios fully accomplish his real purpose? § 17. 
Suggestions explanatory of the fictitious story. § 18. Detailed analysis of the 
text of Herodotus. 


§ 1. Heropotus expressly dates the expedition against the Scyths 
“after the capture of Babylon” ; μετὰ δὲ τὴν Βαβυλῶνος αἵρεσιν ἐγένετο 
ἐπὶ Σκύθας αὐτοῦ Δαρείου ἔλασις, 4. 1 ad init. The Scyths in question 
are undoubtedly the Scyths of Europe (S. Russia), but unfortunately 
Herodotus does not specify how many days, months, or even years 
after the capture of Babylon Dareios moved against the European 
Seyths, nor is the historian aware that there was more than one 
capture of Babylon after the accession of Dareios. ‘There are in fact 
two problems here involved, the one touching the date of the expedi- 
tion as conceived by Herodotus, or as implied in his narrative: the 
other touching the true date of the event, so far as it is ascertainable 
in view of the whole evidences, which now transcend not merely the 
indications preserved by Herodotus, but the data open to the modern 
commentators and historians, even as recent as Grote, Thirlwall, 
Baehr, Niebuhr, and Larcher. 
᾿ς § 2. The dates for the accession and the death of Dareios have long 
Seen ascertained, and fixed to the years 521 8.0. and 485 B.c., and 
whe year 490 B.C. may be accepted as the date of the battle of 
Marathon. Unfortunately Herodotus, though he gives the duration 
of the reign of Dareios, does not chronologise events by reference 
_ VOL, II D 
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to the years of the king’s reign, and for the determination of the 
inner chronology of the period we are, for the most part, abandoned 
to the material sequence of events, and to merely incidental sugges- 
tions. It seems thus very doubtful whether Herodotus had any clear 
or conscious opinion as to the exact date of the Scythian expedition. 
The express synchronism with the Libyan expedition in no way 
justifies a more favourable verdict, for the exact year of the Libyan 
expedition is not independently ascertainable, while the precise 
synchronism is in itself highly problematic. In the absence of 
verifiable data, and in view of analogous cases, it must be regarded 
as more probable that the two expeditions have been artificially 
juxtaposed than that they actually belonged to one and the same 
year. Of the two, the expedition of Dareios into Europe must be 
regarded as the better known, even in regard to its chronology. An 
approximate term might be reached by arguing back from the epochs 
of Marathon, and of the Ionian revolt, the latter of which might here 
be provisionally fixed circa 500-499 B.c.,2 but the record in the 
Herodotean text is neither full nor systematic enough to justify any 
certain result on this method. The chronologists? who have dated 
the Scythian expedition as late as 508 B.C., were presumably led to 
this epoch by the difficulty of filling in the course of events, the story 
of which seems given or implied in Herodotus, if much more than | 
seven or eight years were allowed between the Ionian revolt and the 
Scythian expedition. Book 5 takes up the story from 4. 145. It 
is difficult to spread the events narrated by Herodotus, between the 
return of Dareios to Asia and the outbreak of the Ionic revolt, over 
fifteen years, or even over half that period. Thus arguing backwards 
from the Ionian revolt we might pause “about 508 B.c.”* as the 
date of the Scythian invasion. But this argument assumes the 
completeness of the Herodotean record or perspective. There is, 
however, an indefinite chronological gap implied by Herodotus before 
the outbreak of the trouble in Naxos, which brought about sub-— 
sequently the Ionian revolt. Moreover, other authorities suggest that, 
between the Scythian campaign and the affair at Naxos, more lengthy 
operations in Thrace were required than Herodotus appears to have ~ 
realised.° Further, material considerations make it probable that he 
had displaced a part of the record which belongs to the interval.® 
Finally, his own explicit sequence implies an earlier rather than ἃ 
later date for the Scythian campaign, for he dates it “after,” ae. 


. 


1 Duncker saw in the synchronism an 3 e.g. Larcher, vii. 635, Baehr?, Raw- 
explanation of the non-employment of the —Jinson, Manual, p. 92. Ἷ 
Phoenician fleet against Europe: but is it 4 Rawlinson, op.c. Op.Anc. Monarchies, j 


certain that no Phoenician vessels were ἵν. 482 
employed against Europe, or that all were ? : ; : 
employed against Libya? "Op. note to 4. 87. > Cp. Appendix IV. and ὃ 15 injra. 

2 Op. Appendix V., where the first 8 Op. Introduction, vol. I. p. xxxv. 
campaign is dated 498 8.6. 
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next after, the capture of Babylon, and he represents the revolt of 
Babylon as synchronous with the expedition against Samos,! and 
the attack on Samos as the first aggressive achievement of the new 
reign.” If such indications are to weigh, irrespective of other 
evidences, they point to the conclusion that Herodotus dates, or 
would have dated, the Scythian expedition early in the reign of 
Dareios. The same conclusion is likewise suggested by the conversa- 
tion between Dareios and Atossa reported by Herodotus.2 But these 
indications are obviously devoid of scientific value. They may point 
to a date which Herodotus more or less unconsciously tends to 
determine : but the proper inference from them is not to a precise 
chronological figure but to the casual and anachronistic nature of the 
record. 

§ 3. The real chronology, so far as attainable, is to be reconstructed 
by the light of the monumental evidences, in conjunction, of course, 
with the facts or traditions, as presented by the Greek historians. 
But as Grote’s date and argument represent the best results reached 
without the monumental evidence, and as the latter cannot be taken 
wholly to supersede the former, it will be convenient to set Grote’s 
position on the matter in full relief. 

Grote* dates the expedition “about 516-515 B.c.” and the argu- 
ment by which he supports that date is twofold. On the one hand 
he shows the difficulty of dating the expedition less than five years 
after the accession of Dareios, which stands fixed to 521 B.c. On 
the other hand he argues that the expedition falls before 514 B.o. 
It must fall as late as 516 B.c. because less than five years would be 
too little time to allow for the suppression of the revolted satraps 
and provinces ;° it was before 514 B.c. because in that year Hippias 
of Athens gave his daughter in marriage to Aiantides, son of 
Hippoklos, despot of Lampsakos, perceiving that Hippoklos and his 
son had great influence with Dareios (Thuc. 6. 59). That influence 
must have been gained, Grote argues, during the Scythian expedition, 
on which Hippoklos served.® Grote’s argument has received a partial 

confirmation from a Greek inscription,’ which places the passage of 
the Bosporos in the year of the murder of Hipparchos, that is 514 
B.C.2 While Hippoklos of Lampsakos is winning the king’s favour 
on the Danube, Hipparchos has been assassinated and Hippias led 
_to contemplate a Persian, or philo-Persian alliance. The inscription, 
_thus putting two facts together which Grote had independently 


ae 1.9, 150, by Duncker, vi. 271 note, and Busolt, 
2 3. 189, Gr. G. ii. 12, note 4, 
8. 8. 188 f. 7 0. I. @. iv. 6855, cp. Busolt, Gr. Ὁ, 
me * iii, 473. ii, 12 note. 


_ ὅ Grote specifies only the rebellions 8 Cp, note to 5. 56. The calendarial 

of “Oroetes, the Medes, Babylonians, year would be 514-518 B.c. and the cross- 

f etc.” Much virtue in this “etc.” See ing would fall in the spring of 513 B.o., 

__ below. but the campaigning year might be reckoned 
᾿ς 5 Hat. 4. 188. This point is endorsed from the spring of 514 8,0. 
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brought into conjunction, though modifying his date by one year, 
may seem to be a remarkable confirmation of his hypothesis generally. 
But interesting as are the argument and the coincidence, they are 
not convincing. The inscription does not of necessity prove more 
than that the process of reasoning exhibited in Grote’s case may have 
been anticipated in antiquity; even short of that, the death of 
Hipparchos may have been artificially put into juxtaposition with 
the most striking fact of general or non-Hellenic history of about the 
same epoch. Moreover, Grote asked only five years for the reduction 
of the empire to peace and order, after the accession of Dareios. 
Grote wrote in ignorance of the Behistun inscription, and was there- 
fore unacquainted with the extent and magnitude of the task imposed 
upon Dareios by the ‘revolts’ in more than half the provinces of 
his dominions, before he could think of attempting further conquests. 
Both the material and the formal aspects of the monuments of Dareios 
seem to favour a date later than that of Grote, and earlier than 
the date favoured by the older authorities, whose opinion Grote 
was refuting. Arguments from the Greek side favour the same con- 
clusion. 

§ 4. The chief contemporary monuments which have here to be 
reckoned with are two in number, the great Behistun inscription, and 
the sepulchral inscription of Naksh-i-Rustam.t Neither of these 
inscriptions is exactly or formally dated, but the latter may be 
regarded as one of the latest of Dareios’ monuments, and might even 
be dated after Marathon.2 The great inscription at Behistun is not 
less probably, to judge by its contents, one of the earliest, cut by the 
king’s command so soon as he was firmly established upon the throne 
of Kyros, but before any additions had been made to the empire of 
the Achaemenids. Thus the main body of the inscription is silent 
not merely with respect to the Scythians and Thracians, and other 
tribes of Europe, who appear on later lists, but there is not even any 
mention of the Indians, who were in all probability reduced before 
the king turned his attention westwards.* It follows that the 
-Behistun inscription was cut before the king’s adventures in Europe, 


1 A comparison of the lists of subject 
provinces and peoples, contained on the 
two inscriptions, shows the additions to 
the empire made, or claimed, in the 
interval. A third inscription (Persepolis), 
probably intervening, also contains a list. 
These inscriptions have, of course, been 
frequently edited and commented: they 
are most conveniently accessible to English 
readers in the Records of the Past, vols. i. 
pp. 107 ff. (Behistun), v. 149 ff. (Naksh-i- 
Rustam), vii. (Behistun, again), ix, pp. 
65 ff., Οἱ Z. P. containing all the other texts, 
and including the Behistun appendix. 

2 J. Oppert in Les insc. des Achéménides 
(1851) dated it before 495 B.c., in Records 


5 
of the Past, ix. 76, “after B.c. 496.” It 
is, of course, difficult to say at what date ~ 
Dareios set about preparing his own ~ 
epitaph, but the fact that the expedition 
of Datis and Artaphrenes is not mentioned 
would not prove the earlier date. 

3 Sakae appear, indeed, col. i. § 6, but — 
the name cannot stand there for a tribe in — 
Europe: they belong obviously to the 
eastern portion of the empire. They are, — 
presumably, the “(Κα Haumavarga” οὗ 
Naksh-i-Rustam, the “ Amyrgian Scyths” — 
of Hdt. 7. 64. The eastern provinces are — 
enumerated before the western at Naksh- — 
i-Rustam. i 
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which may have preceded the appendix at Behistun, and have 
justified certain items in the other lists. 

§ 5. But although the Behistun inscription was cut, in respect to 
its major part, before the expedition of the king in person against the 
Scyths, it records two revolts and reductions of Babylon. It becomes 
a matter of obvious importance to determine the dates of these events, 
in view of the language of Herodotus, and to determine, if possible, 
to which of the captures of Babylon the statement of Herodotus may . 
be referred. The first of the two sieges and captures of Babylon was 
consequent upon two great battles, one on the Tigris, the other on the 
Euphrates ; it was conducted by Dareios in person; it lasted a very 
considerable time, and its successful termination probably secured for 
Dareios the throne of Asia. It was altogether an event of primary and 
catholic significance, wrbi οἱ οὐδ. ‘The second siege and capture of 
Babylon was a smaller event, not merely in the king’s mind and record, 
but in itself. The recovery of Babylon was effected by a lieutenant- 
general. Who can doubt that the capture of Babylon, the fame of 
which had reached Herodotus, or his authorities, was the first conquest 
of Babylon, recorded on the rocks of Behistun? In regard to the 
work of Intaphres the Mede—still sufficiently memorable to be there 
recorded—no information had reached Herodotus. But, for the 
determination of the real date of the Scythian expedition, it is the 
date of the second capture of Babylon which is important, inasmuch 
as it appears from the monument that the expedition against the 
Europeans must have succeeded the second reduction of Babylon, and 
that by a considerable interval. Thus, while there can be little doubt 
that the capture of Babylon, to which Herodotus refers as the 
immediate, or at least the most notable antecedent of the king’s 
expedition against the Scyths, is the first capture mentioned on the 
monument, there is as little doubt that Dareios must be taken to date 
his conquests. in Europe after the second capture of Babylon, and 
sundry other achievements likewise. 

As to the date of the capture of Babylon by Dareios in person 
there is approximate agreement, but the event is itself insufficient 
for the exact chronology of the Scythian expedition: it must in any 
case be set soon after the king’s accession.” But the second capture of 
Babylon is practically the last event of importance recorded in the 


1 The “ Qaka Tigrakhauda,” of Naksh-i- 
Rustam, now generally interpreted “Scyths 
with pointed caps” may be represented by 
'Skunkha (Saku’ka) in the Behistun ap- 

pendix, but these Scyths were probably 
Asiatic. Oppert in his last version 
(Records, ix. p. 68) finds not merely 
‘the Haumavarga and the Tigrakhauda, 
' but also the Transmarine Scyths in the 
| Behistun appendix, and the ‘‘Scyths 
‘beyond the sea” apparently without 


i 


doubt appear at Naksh-i-Rustam. The 
geographical scheme of the inscription 
favours the location of these ‘Scyths’ in 
Europe. 

2 Feb. 520 Β.0.,, Ed. Meyer, G. ἃ. 
Alterth. i. § 512. Autumn of 519 B.o., 
Duncker, Hist. of Antig. vi. 249 (E.T.). 
J. Oppert, Le peuple et la langue des 
Medes (1879), dates the first reduction of 
Babylon, June 519 8.6., but he keeps 
Dareios at least a year longer in the city. 
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Behistun monument, and might therefore be the immediate antecedent 
of the western expedition. It becomes, therefore, a matter of interest 
to determine the interval between the two events at Babylon. Un- 
fortunately Dareios, though frequently specifying the month, and the 
day of the month, for his achievements, has omitted the years. But 
material considerations seem decidedly to favour the view that a 
considerable time elapsed between the first and the second capture of 
Babylon. Dareios seems to have done his work efficiently in the first 
instance; to have reduced Babylon after an obstinate resistance, 
and to have prolonged his residence in the city after its reduction. 
An immediate rising, as soon as his back was turned, seems im- 
probable.t_ Moreover, several revolts are successfully dealt with 
before the rebellion of Arakha and the second siege of Babylon. 
It seems, therefore, difficult to date this event before 516 B.c.,? and 
reasonable to bring it down even lower. 

§ 6. If 515-514 B.c. be adopted as the latest provisional date for 
the second reduction of Babylon, 512 B.c. would seem to be the earliest 
date possible for the king’s passage into Europe, allowing for necessary 
preparations, and the march to Sardes, and Kalchedon. A later 
date than that year seems very improbable. For reasons already 
stated it seems likely that Hippias was still in Athens when 
Dareios crossed the Bosporos, and recrossed the Hellespont: the 
expedition took place therefore before the expulsion of Hippias from 
Athens (511 3B.c.). This conclusion is confirmed by two further con- 
siderations from the Greek side. It is not, indeed, easy to date 
exactly the retirement of Hippias to Sigeion, but if he had reached 
Sigeion before the king’s expedition, or even during the king’s presence 
in the west, we should probably have found him already at the king’s 
side, in the Scythian campaign, or at the court in Sardes. The 
Scythian campaign was therefore, probably, over, and the king himself 
no longer at Sardes, when Hippias took up his residence at Sigeion ; 
and this supposition would make against any date as late as 508 B.C. 
or even perhaps 510 B.c. The story of the mission of the spies also 


1 Oppert and Duncker both follow 
Herodotus in regard to the duration of 
the siege of Babylon by Dareios, and the 
Behistun inscription (pace E. Meyer, op. 
ὁ. i. p. 614) seems to show that Dareios 
was detained a good while before or in 
that city. Cp. col. ii. §§ 2,12. That the 
king does not explain the cause of his long 
stay at Babylon is not surprising, nor is it 
necessary to suppose that the acts recorded 
in § 1 preceded the events recorded §§ 2-11. 

Oppert discusses the point at some 
length, Le peuple etc. pp. 179 ff. The 
argument does not appear to me quite 
᾿ς clear, and in one place he appears to date 
the usurpation of the Armenian Arakh in 


a 
| 


Babylon from Sept. 513—August 512 B.c., 
while elsewhere he dates the second capture 
of Babylon to Feb. 512 B.c. (op. cit. pp. — 
180, 188). Ed. Meyer, op. c. supra, Ῥ. 
615, dates it as early as 519 B.0., but ep. 
previous note. Duncker, vi. p. 258 note, — 
regards 517 Β,0. as the date suggested 
by Behistun, and 515 B.c. as the date 
suggested by the gap in the Hgibi-tablets 
(Babylonian contracts): there being no 
text for the seventh year of Dareios. But 
Oppert, op. cit., mentions one. On the 
whole the date can hardly be regarded 85. 
yet exactly ascertained. 

2 This was Oppert’s date formerly : Les 
inser. des Achéménides, p. 1538. 3 
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points to a similar conclusion, if with Duncker we replace that mission 
in its natural context, after the return of Dareios from Scythia, and 
maintain the connexion between the Persian mission and the fortunes 
of Demokedes. The Krotoniate on his return to his native city marries 
the daughter of Milo, an event which may be taken to imply that the 
Pythagorean aristocracy was still in power. ‘The aristocratic régime 
was, however, overthrown about the same time as the expulsion of 
Hippias from Athens. Thus the mission of the spies would fall, at - 
latest, into the year 511-10 B.c. This result would accord well enough 
with the date 512 B.c. for the Scythian expedition.t . 

These material sequences, and problematic synchronisms, are but 
unsatisfactory grounds upon which to erect an exact chronology, and if 
the year 512 B.c. is here adopted as the date of the Scythian expedition, 
it is so adopted merely for regulative purposes. The foregoing dis- 
cussion may in any case be serviceable as exhibiting the state of 
evidence and opinion upon the subject. | 

§ 7. With regard to the aim, object, or motive of the expedition 
there has hardly been more agreement than in regard to the date. To 
Herodotus the Scythian expedition affords an illustration of a favourite 
theory, an instance of the lea talionis, mediated in this case by the 
intervention of human passion: ἐπεθύμησε 6 Δαρεῖος τίσασθαι Σκύθας, 
ὅτι ἐκεῖνοι πρότεροι ἐσβαλόντες ἐς τὴν Μηδικὴν καὶ νικήσαντες μάχῃ 
τοὺς ἀντιουμένους ὑπῆῤξαν ἀδικίης (4. 1). But this express motivation 
involves Herodotus in a double inconsequence. In the first place, if 
the expedition was thus morally justified, it should not have resulted 
in a fiasco; the Scyths should, as the guilty aggressors, have received 
their due reward. The sequel, however, turns the tables upon Dareios, 
and it is the Scyths who become the divinely-ordained instruments for 
his chastisement.”_ In the second place Herodotus elsewhere assigns a 
somewhat different motive for the expedition, which, if not inconsistent 
with the statement of the causa belli in Bk. 4. 1, yet plainly belongs 
to another order of ideas, a different cycle of tradition. There the 
action of Dareios is determined by two motives, the one personal, 


the other political. The former urges him to show the Persians 


4 


that they have a man set over them (surely a work of supererogation 
on the part of one who had just laboriously reconquered the empire of 
Kyros !)—the latter, a political device, common to despotisms, dictated 
an aggressive foreign policy in order to distract the minds of his 
subjects from home affairs (a motive in marked contrast to the policy 
of internal organisation, which helped to win for the king the nickname 
of ‘cheap-jack’*), A further and all sufficient objection to the 


1 Duncker, vi. 270 ff. note, places the Hat. 4. 1, cp. Hist. of Greece, iii. 473, and 
Scythian expedition in 513 p.c., and the therefore naturally enough describes the 


_ mission of Demokedes in 512 or 511 8.6. expedition as “insane.” 


Cp. Introduction, vol. I. p. xxxv. 3. 184. Op. Introduction, vol. 1. p. evi. 
? Gp. Introduction, vol. I, p.cxvi. Grote On the nickname of κάπηλος, ὅτι ἐκαπή- 
apparently accepted the motivation in deve πάντα τὰ πρήγματα, 3. 89. 
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motivation of the war in Bk. 4, is to be found in the consideration 
that, even if the Medes had a grievance against Scythians which the 
Persian Dareios might have undertaken to avenge, he can hardly have 
anticipated the Greeks in the error of confounding the nomads of 
South Russia with the nomads who had swept over Asia in the time 
of the Assyrian dominion.? 

§ 8. In view of the inadequacy of ancient authority on the point,? 
moderns have been not a little exercised to discover an adequate or 
rational motive for the Scythian campaign. Niebuhr, indeed, seems to 
have asserted, in one moment, that the great king had no policy or inten- 
tion in the matter: ‘“ Dareios seems to have advanced at random 
without any definite object, and wherever in his empire he found a people 
still unsubdued, he found sufficient reason for attacking and subduing 
it like the rest.”® So far as this passage can be taken to mean that 
conquest was the law of ancient empires, some reason may be latent in 
it. Others have seen in the Scythian expedition a sort of pre- 
cautionary or prophylactic measure. Thus Baehr endorsed Osiander’s 
view that the invasion of Scythia was undertaken as a preventive 
measure, to secure the frontiers of the Persian empire from aggression.* 
This appears to have been Professor Sayce’s view when he wrote that 
‘“Dareios was now [after the conquest of the Punjab] free to secure his 
north-western frontier. The Skythian coast on the Black Sea was 
explored as the Indus had been,? the Bosporos was bridged by 
Mandrokles the Samian, and the steppes of Southern Russia were 
swept by the Persian army. ‘The impression left on the Skythian 
mind was never wiped out; the empire was henceforward safe on that 
side.” ® But the theory so stated seems to involve some transfiguration 
of the facts. The Scyths, at the time of the expedition, could hardly 
have threatened the empire except on the Caucasus: it was there, if 
anywhere, that a Scythic invasion might be apprehended. The 
reduction of the Caucasus is, presumably, to be placed before the 
reduction of the Panjab. Asiatic Sakae appear among the tributaries 
of Dareios on the Behistun monument, they accompanied him across 
the Bosporos.? No danger threatened the Persian empire from the 


441.2 pp. 710 ff. (Excursus VIII. ad 


1 Cp. Appendix I. § 8. 


2 Trogus Pompeius had a charming 
reason for the expedition, so completely 
after Herodotus’ own heart that, not find- 
ing any hint of it in his text, we must 
suppose it unknown to him: Huic (regi 
Ianthyro) Darius rex Persarum.. . 
cum filiae eius nuptias non obtinuisset 
bellum intulit (Justin. 2. 5, 9). Cp. Hdt. 
Osealrs 
3 Lect. on Anc. Hist. i. 140. Niebuhr 
himself did not publish that work, and the 
inconsequence need not be ascribed to 
him. 


Herodotum iv. 1.) 

5 Probably a reference to the recorded 
mission of Ariaramnes, Ktesias, Pers. 16 
(Gilmore, p. 150). Cp. Duncker (E. T.), 
vi. 265. 

6 The Ancient Empires of the East, p. 
444, 


7 Strabo, 808, quoting Choirilos, through — 


Ephoros : 
μηλονόμοι τε Σάκαι γενεῇ Σκύθαι, αὐτὰρ 
ἔναιον 
᾿Ασίδα πυροφόρον " νομάδων γε μὲν ἦσαν 
ἄποικοι. 
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steppes of S. Russia, nor did the Persian army sweep that region 
unless the story of the campaign as told by Herodotus is after all a 
vera historia. The impression left on the Scythian mind by the 
expedition of Dareios, if we may judge from the stories preserved by 
Herodotus, was one not of terror but of amusement and contempt ; 
Greeks took a similar view: only the craven loyalty of the Ionian 
despots to the foreign sovran had saved him from utter annihilation. 
The impression made on the Greek and even on the Persian mind is’ 
more obvious than any impression made on the Scythian. If the 
Seyths play little part in the subsequent history, it can hardly be 
because they had been overawed by the disgraceful flight of the 
Persian king, 80,000 of whose soldiers were reported, even perhaps 
in official records,! lost beyond the Danube, but rather because the 
existence of flourishing Greek colonies on the Pontos, and the rise of 
the great Thracian monarchy of the Odrysae made much deeper impres- 
sions upon Scythic minds and manners! Moreover, an attack upon the 
nomad Scythians from the west would have been well calculated to 
drive them round the Pontos into Asia. If the steppes of S. Russia 
were swept by Dareios, as a preventive measure, to safeguard his 
empire's frontier, surely never was a campaign not merely a more dis- 
graceful fiasco, but so utterly unnecessary and foolish an undertaking. 
Kyros against the Massagetae, Kambyses in Aethiopia, were “mellow 
music matched with” Dareios in Scythia. 

§ 9. A more plausible reason, or intention, for the Scythian 
expedition of Dareios, and one consonant with the traditional lines of 
his policy, has been freely assigned by those who see in the attack 
upon south Russia and the Pontos an attempt to open up fresh 
markets and sources of wealth. So Niebuhr: “there can be no doubt 
that the Persians were attracted by the wealth resulting from the 
commerce with the Scythians ... that commerce was extremely 
important, not only on account of the gold, which came from these 
quarters in great abundance, but also on account of the corn trade 
. . . the Black Sea was the indispensable condition of that trade.” 
Niebuhr even formulates the policy of Dareios in this expedition as 
having for its object “to change the Euxine into a lake in the interior 
of Persia.”? This note is struck again, perhaps more cautiously, by 
Curtius: “the undertakings of Dareios all bear a perfectly unique 
character. Made wise by the experiences of his predecessors, he 
endeavoured to avoid large territorial acquisitions as well as under- 
takings in the interior. The point of view from which he acted was, 
as it were, to round off the empire, and by the discovery of new 
routes by sea to continue to increase its share in the general com- 

mercial intercourse of nations . . . above all, he was attracted by the 
reports as to the gold of the Scythians, and as to the great navigable 
-Tivers of their country . . . there he hoped to be able to open up new 
που cee aaa ect Rens PTY nck cA er τς, ἐρου,ς 
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3 1 Ktesias, Pers. § 17. 2 Lect. on Anc. Hist. i, 140, 
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routes of trade, and to unite a series of important cities with the 
empire by means of a campaign passing along the length of the coast, 
and accompanied by his fleet.” ! 

§ 10. It is to be observed that all these theories and comments, 
alike those which describe the expedition as aimless or insane, and 
those which discover profound motives of military or commercial 
policy in the undertaking, assume the substantial truth of the 
Herodotean record of the campaign, even if they dismiss the details as 
exaggerated and fictitious, or select only such indications in the story 
as suit this or that theory. If the behaviour of Dareios was insane, it 
would be largely because he plunges off into space beyond the Danube, 
cutting his communications with his base, sweeping the steppes of 
south Russia, making himself a laughing-stock to gods and Scythians. 
If the story is all fiction and fancy, the king’s insanity disappears. 
Conversely, if Dareios wished to make the Euxine into a Persian lake, 
for commercial purposes, he must indeed have aimed at sweeping the 
steppes of south Russia, but not unaccompanied by his fleet. The 
campaign would have been conducted upon the lines indicated by 
Curtius, viz., to pass with the land-forces along the coast, the fleet 
accompanying. ‘Thus the problem of the motive, aim, object or policy 
of the expedition of Dareios in Europe cannot be solved apart from 
the question of the actual course and conduct of the operations, or 
rather, the character and authority of the stories which ostensibly 
record those operations. It remains, therefore, to consider the actual 
course of events, so far as recoverable from the record. 

§ 11. It has been generally admitted that Herodotus gives an 
intelligible account of the advance of Dareios from Sardes to the 
Danube. The passage of the Bosporos on the bridge constructed by 
Mandrokles the Samian (who took no shame thus to ease the king’s 
object 2), the march of the land-forces through lower and eastern 
Thrace, the transit of the Balkans, so easily effected as to have left no 
trace in the narrative—they have never, as Niebuhr remarked, and as ~ 
has been proved afresh since his time, been a serious obstacle to — 
‘soldiers :—the reduction of the Getae between the Balkan and the © 
Danube, the arrival of the army on the ‘neck’ of the river to find 
the fleet (or a strong squadron of it) already in possession, and the 
bridge, a fresh though anonymous triumph of Hellenic skill: all this 
is of comparatively simple comprehension. Nor have critics, with one — 
notable exception, seriously challenged the truth and authority of the — 
scenes laid on the Danube. But, once across the river, and lo! the © 
character of the action changes, nor can the contrast between the story 
of the operations in Thrace, and the story of the adventures in ~ 
Scythia, be much diminished even by the tardy recognition of an — 


1 History of Greece, ii. 194 f. (ΠΕ). T.). The passage is the same in the sixth German ~ 
edition (1887), i. 604 f. 2 Op. Curtius, op, cit. i. 606. 
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ambiguity in the intervening scenes on the river. Niebuhr and 
Grote long ago pointed out in general terms the main objections to 
the story of the Scythian campaign as told by Herodotus, who, in 
the words of Grote, “conducts the immense host of Darius as it were 
through fairy land—heedless of distance, large intervening rivers, want 
of all cultivation and supplies, destruction of the country (in so far 
as it could be destroyed) by the retreating Scythians, etc.”1 The 
critique of Grote has been endorsed and developed by Duncker in a 
thorough manner, and (with one exception) there is not very much to 
add to his masterly treatment of the matter.2 It will, however, be 
proper to recapitulate the chief points in the narrative, which are open 
to criticism, the case being a crucial one for our estimate of Greek 
historiography. Considering the date, notoriety and sources of 
information available in the case, if fiction, exaggeration and miscon- 
ception have here obscured and distorted the true policy and conduct 
of events, is it to be wondered at, if the story of the Ionian revolt, 
or even the story of the Marathonian campaign should leave still 
much to be desired from the point of view of scientific history? We 
cannot expect to pass, as by a wave of some magic wand, from myth 
and legend to history, from poetry to fact. The writer who can offer 
the story of the Scythian campaign as a sober or veridical history can 
hardly be a final authority upon the five campaigns in the Ionian 
revolt, or on the tactics of Miltiades at Marathon. 

§ 12. Briefly stated the critique of the Herodotean story goes to 
show that the account of the Scythian campaign consists of a mixture 
of physical impossibilities,? of inconsistencies or inconsequences,* and 
of absurdities® attributed to Dareios and to the Scythians, which 
render the whole affair doubtful in the highest degree. Moreover, 
in two notable respects the narrative contradicts the geographical 
context, for it completely ignores the river-system of Scythia, and it 
assumes that the nomads ranged freely from the Danube to the Don. 
What standard of historic probability is exhibited by an author who 
commits himself to such a performance, in which satire and fun seem 
to run riot? Could a Thucydides have been capable of such reckless 
and unreasoned story-telling? Can we even see in it “that large 


1 iii. 475, 
? vi. 265 ff. (E. T.). 
__ % Without bridges, ships, or food, 
Dareios carries an army of 700,000 men 
_ over several huge rivers, hundreds of miles 
forwards and backwards over Scythia, in 
something over two months: a feat im- 
_ possible in itself, and still more impossible 
᾿ ἴῃ the time indicated. 
: 4 The Scyths (according to Hdt.) have 
ho infantry, yet they offer battle with 
infantry and cavalry: they desire to 
deprive the Persians of all supplies, and 


si 


yet allow part of their flocks to be 
captured: they challenge Dareios to seek 
out their fathers’ graves at Gerrhos—a 
district the king has just passed through, 
or near: Dareios returning from the 
Agathyrsi comes by the same road as he 
had traversed in moving eastwards. 

5 The story of the congress of barbarous 
chiefs; the plan of leading the king to 
the territories of the distant tribes who 
have joined the Scyths; the forts of 
Dareios on the Oaros ; the battle array, and 
the episode of the hare, etc., ete. 
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sweep of imagination, admissible in epical treatment”?! Is not the 
story of the trans-Danubian adventure at once too comic and too 
doctrinaire to be regarded as a legitimate exercise, whether of a truly 
poetic or of an historic muse 15 

§ 13. The criticism, however, which has demonstrated the im- 
possibilities, the inconsequence, and the absurdities of the story of the 
campaign in Scythia has been content to accept in substance the 
account of events most closely related thereto. Between events on 
the Danube and events beyond the Danube Grote draws a hard and 
fast line, and the line so drawn has ruled, though to a less extent, his 
successors. Grote believes nothing in the story of the adventures 
of Dareios in Scythia save the broad facts that he went in power and 
glory and returned in fear and disgrace: all reported to have passed 
in the interval is, in Grote’s words, “nothing better than a perplexing 
dream.” To compensate as it might seem this scepticism Grote asserts 
that “we re-enter the world of reality, at the north bank of the 
Danube, the place where we before quitted it.”? Thus we are 
directed to accept the stories told of, or by, the Ionians respecting 
affairs on the Danube, the behaviour of the Greek despots, the conduct 
of Dareios, the words and acts of the Scythians, and so on. Grote 
believed that Dareios first ordered the bridge to be broken, that fortu- 
nately for him Koes of Mytilene questioned the wisdom of that order, 
whereupon Dareios graciously accepted the suggestion that it would be 
wise to cover his retreat, and thereupon “altered his resolution,” 1.6. 
changed the whole plan of campaign. Grote even believed the story 
of the knotted cord, down to the great king’s making the knots with 
his own hand, and cites the ‘anecdote’ as “disclosing the simple 
expedients for numeration and counting of time then practised.” 4 
Grote has overlooked the absurdity of supposing that the whole fleet 
was left to guard the Danubian bridge, if the king intended to 
make his way back to Asia round the Euxine-Maeotis and across the 
Caucasus. Grote has overlooked the inconsistency involved in beliey- 
ing that, while the bridge over the Bosporos was left standing, the 
bridge over the Danube was to be destroyed, the king not intending 
to return that way. Grote credited Dareios (who had reconquered 
the empire of Kyros, and added Caucasus and Panjab thereto, organised 
tributes, armies, civil governments, and just reduced a great part of 
Thrace, including the warlike Getae) with overlooking the necessity of 
keeping up communications with his rear, on a fresh and difficult 


1 Grote, iii, 476. Epic treatment xxvii., xxx., etc. 


would have introduced the supernatural, 8 iii, 478. ; 
which is conspicuous by its absence: cp. ‘iii, p. 481, Thirlwall, ii. 228, το- 
Introduction, vol. I. p. exvi. marked on ‘‘the surprising rudeness” of 


2 However adverse the verdict on this or the method, and Duncker, vi. 282, going 
any other particular story or passagein the farther observed ‘ that ‘‘sixty days could 
work of Herodotus, we must beware of have been fixed without a strap and knots, 
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admitting an equal prejudice against the We may venture to eliminate the item: — 


work as a whole: ep. Introd. vol. 1, pp. 0}. note to 4. 98, 
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expedition, needing quick-witted Greeks not merely to build him his 
bridges, but to criticise his campaigns. As a matter of fact the 
Persians were old hands at such warfare as Dareios might have in 
view beyond the Danube, and among the king’s forces were tribes 
specially well fitted to beat the Scythians at their own game. As 
Grote credits the story of the advice of Koes at the Danube, so 
not unnaturally he credits the dramatic warnings of the sage. 
Artabanos,! which, if heeded, would have rendered that advice 
unnecessary. A more serious flaw in Grote’s critique is his attempted 
rationalisation of the conduct of the Scythians on the river. Grote 
believed in the appearance of “a body of Scythians” at the river— 
this “body” is Grote’s rationalised representative of the moiety 
of the Scythian forces under Skopasis,? thus diminished the better, 
perhaps, to explain the mildness of their suggestions to the Ionians. 
Grote, however, implies that this body of Scythians, had they not 
missed the track, might have prevented the “host of Persians” from 
reaching the Danube. The sixty days appointed were over before 
the king returned. This figure is generally accepted as historical, but 
why the king should have fixed just sixty days as the limit for the 
Tonian watch on the Danube remains obscure. In fine, Grote, and 
others, have been too easily content in this whole matter. There is 
not the hard and fast line, proposed by them, between what 
happens, according to Herodotus, in Scythia and what happens on the 
Danube. The historical and the unhistorical are not separated, in our 
sources, from each other in the manner approved by Grote. There is 
more history in the fiction and more fiction in the history than Grote’s 
rather inelastic analysis recognised. As in the case of Greek myths 
and legends generally, so in the present instance, a more sympathetic 
and tentative criticism than Grote’s may give a better result. To 
accept the Greek traditions of the behaviour of the Ionians on the 
Danube, and their dealings with the Scythians, as simple history is as 
unnecessary and uncritical as to despair of recovering any historical 
items or indications in regard to the conduct of Dareios and the 
*Seythians’ beyond the Danube. The story of what took place on 
the Danube cannot be admitted as simply representative of fact in 
_Tespect of the action of Dareios, of the Scythians, or of the Greeks. 
In regard to Dareios it is implied that he left his whole force to guard 
the bridge: that he intended to go round the Pontos and yet left 
his fleet behind, or left his fleet behind and yet cut himself off 
voluntarily from his base, that he gave the Greeks leave to abandon 
him to his fate after two months, and that for the purpose of counting 
_ days he and they had recourse to a method of primitive barbarism, 
or savagery. All this is absurd in itself, and inconsistent with what 
‘is known of the character and conduct of Dareios: it is therefore, 
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83, ep. 7. 10. τερον μὲν παρὰ τὴν Μαιῆτιν λίμνην φρου- 
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in all probability, untrue, but it is not therefore devoid of significance, 
Further, the story of events on the Danube involves the Scythians in 
action improbable if not absurd: they appear once and again upon the 
river-bank in force, and yet content themselves with quiet parleys, and 
an exhortation to the Greeks to use the opportunity for recovering 
freedom. ‘The part assigned to the Greek despots in the story is not 
its least suspicious feature. They are all but on the point of acting 
upon the suggestion of the Scyths, and of Miltiades; it is only when 
Histiaios has pointed out the solidarity of their own and the Persian 
interests, that the Ionian tyrants ‘find salvation’: and this, notwith- 
standing the loyal and excellent advice previously tendered by Koes the 
Lesbian to the king, notwithstanding the fact that Dareios, well assured 
of their loyalty, had not hesitated, according to the same group of 
traditions, to leave them sole guard on the Danube behind him! 

§ 14. Few stories told by Herodotus are more largely or more 
obviously products of afterthought than this drama, the scene of 
which is laid on the Danube. In the time of Herodotus, and for some 
time before, it was patent to all Greeks that the Ionian despots had 
found loyalty to Persia their best policy, and that some of them had 
stood specially high in the king’s favour, notably Histiaios of Miletos, 
Koes of Lesbos. If they had been loyal, they had their rewards: if 
they were rewarded, it must have been for some signal services. 
Grote, and other critical historians, have credited the story of the 
debate in which Histiaios and Miltiades take sides for and against the 
king. It is doubtless as authentic as some other debates in the work 
of Herodotus. Thirlwall perceived the pragmatic and suspicious char- — 
acter of the story, and traced it to its probable occasion. ‘Thirlwall — 
perceived that it was probably more or less on the strength of this — 
story of his conduct on the Danube that Miltiades was acquitted when ~ 
brought to trial for ‘tyranny’ on his return to Athens in 493 B.c2 — 
But if Miltiades had really taken on the Danube the line ascribed to — 
him in Athens twenty years after, is it conceivable that the Persians — 
could have remained ignorant of it, or that on learning it, they would — 
have left him unmolested in possession of the Chersonese? He ~ 
retired, indeed, from the Chersonese afterwards, and Herodotus — 
mentions that it was an inroad of the Scyths which caused his first 
retirement. Grote converts the Scyths into Persians: Herodotus says 
Scyths, and the more inconsistent this item may be with the rest of 
the narrative the more likely is the incidental point to be true, and 
the suspiciously pragmatic narrative to be false: it is just such in- — 
consistencies which not infrequently enable us to go behind an artificial 
and rationalised story, and to sift the more from the less probable.? 
How much of the story of the affair on the Danube had already done 


1 Thirlwall, vol. ii. pp. 486 ff., Appendix Cp. Introduction, vol. I. p, Ixxxvi. _ 
II. ‘On the conduct ascribed to Miltiades 2 Cp. Introduction, vol. I. p. lxxi. But 
in the Scythian campaign of Dareios.’’ 866 notes ad J. 
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duty at the first trial of Miltiades, and how much the story may have 
been improved, on later occasions, in the light of later events, in 
connexion with other more or less highly pragmatised stories, it were 
indeed a bold attempt to determine precisely: the story has not lost 
colour, we may be sure, in its transit through the work-room of 
Herodotus. 
§ 15. If Thirlwall long ago performed a service, somewhat unduly. 
ignored, in regard to the story of events on the Danube, and specially 
the conduct attributed to Miltiades, Duncker has subsequently done 
more than any other scholar to rescue the story of events beyond the 
Danube from total and indiscriminate condemnation. The items indeed 
in Herodotus are not all equally improbable, and when sifted in the light 
of traditions, or of accounts preserved by other Greek writers, they 
yield an historical deposit. It must, of course, be granted that the 
possible or the plausible record, recovered from Strabo and other 
sources, based perhaps upon Ephoros, may be in part or in whole a 
product of reflection and criticism, rather than a survival of living 
memory and tradition: but, on the other hand, it should be remem- 
bered that we are here dealing with historic persons and situations, 
and moreover that the plausible theory gains some confirmation from 
the actual monuments of Dareios. If Dareios crossed the Danube at 
all,t if the passage of the river be anything more than an exaggerated 
replica of the passage of the Bosporos, if the king penetrated the 
country north of the Danube, why should no memory or tradition 
have survived of events, comparatively recent, beyond the river? The 
traditions in Herodotus mark the territory of the Agathyrsi as the 
furthest point in the N.W. reached by Dareios, and as the point from 
which his retreat begins: Ktesias makes fifteen days the extent of his 
march: fifteen days would not have carried such a host very far from 
the river. Dareios retreated, according to Ktesias, because he found, 
after exchanging bows with the Scythian king, the Scythian bow the 
stronger. Ktesias professed to follow Persian sources; his phrase 
might be a metaphorical Persian way of saying that the Scythian 
archers were too mighty, or too many, for the Persian.? Strabo marks 
the desert of the Getae, who in his time were to be found beyond the 
Danube, as the scene of the king’s adventure. We may surely take 
it for certain that, if Dareios had intended to go eastwards, across the 
rivers and round the sea, he would have taken engineers with him, 
and the fleet, or a good part of it, would have accompanied the army. 

We may take it for more than probable that Dareios neither crossed, 
nor intended to cross, a single great river north or east of the Danube. 


1 Pareios records the digging and de- transit of the Danube, the greatest river in 
’ struction of his canal in Egypt (Records of the world as conceived by Hat. 4. 48. 
the Past, ix. 80, cp. Hdt. 4. 39), and he 2 Ktesias, Persica, § 17 (ed. Gilmore, p. 
_ ‘Specifies, apparently, an expedition across 1651). 

_ the sea against Scyths (Records, ix. 68 f.), 3 Strabo, 805 (ed. Meineke-Teubner, ii. 
_ but he nowhere, apparently, records the 419). 
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It seems improbable that Dareios voluntarily cut his communications 
with the Danube: it seems probable that they were cut, and therefore 
cut by the Scythians. If so, an opportunity was certainly given to 
the Greeks of leaving the king to his fate. Some of the Greeks 
actually adopted that course, viz. the ships of Antandros and of 
Lamponion. It is characteristic of Herodotus’ methods, and of his 
sources, that this fact is mentioned incidentally, and not in connexion 
with the debate on the Danube, to which time and place we may 
restore it. Kalchedon and Byzantion also, in the absence of Dareios 
and their own despots, seized the opportunity of getting rid of the 
Persians and of the Tyrannis at one blow.2 Abydos, Antandros, 
Perinthos revolted and had to be reduced. The Greek towns on both 
sides the Hellespont, Propontis and Bosporos threw off the Persian 
yoke, and had to be reconquered, with exception, indeed, of the 
district subject to Miltiades; it was just from the Chersonese that 
Dareios crossed safely back to Asia. The king went and came, 
through Thrace, leaving a large force in Europe to extend his conquest 
west, and to recover the Greek towns. The ‘Scythic’ expedition 
cost him little, and led to much. If it was insanity, never was an 
insanity so cheaply atoned. The Persians remained in Europe. They 
retained Thrace, or so much of it as was worth retaining, they pro- 
ceeded to extend the frontiers of the Empire, the Strymon and the 
Danube were for a while their boundaries. North of the Danube the 
tribes may have paid the king no homage: but Macedonia, west of 
Strymon, submitted. 

§ 16. Is it, then, certain that Dareios did not accomplish the main 
objects of his campaign? As Thirlwall here too suggested, it is 
possible that the subjugation of Thrace was the king’s principal object, 
and that he only crossed the Danube to terrify the Scythians by the 
display of his gigantic power. Curtius improves on this suggestion 
by crediting Dareios with the curiosity of a scientific explorer, and 
even with the zeal of a religious missionary. The various motives 
assigned by Curtius may not appear all quite consistent: but he 
endorses on the whole the view that the king’s aim in regard to 
conquest and acquisition was confined to Thrace: in this object he 
was successful. 

This being so, Dareios never intended to make the Euxine into a 


Persian lake. Commerce was not the idea uppermost in his mind, — 
but fresh provinces and fresh tributes. Still less was the invasion οὗ 
Scythia a bid for the favour of his Ionian or Hellenic subjects.° If — 


1 ἘΠῚ Ὁ 27. kundschaften und dabei den Ruhm ge- — 
2 Cp. note to 4. 143. winnen als ein ebenbiirtiger Nachfolger — 
3 Thirlwall, ii. 222. Rawlinson, Anc. des Kyros in den Wiisten Turans den 
Monarchies, iv.436, approves. Theanalogy Namen des Persergottes durch persische — 


of Alexander’s expedition in 335 B.c, Waffen zu Ehren gebracht zu haben, i® 


(Arrian, Anab. 1. 8, 4) might be adduced. 607 (cp. BH. T. ii. 162). The religious pro- — 


4 Dareios hatte mehr Hntdeckungs- als  paganda of Kyros has still to be proved. 
Eroberungstrieb ; er wollte das Land aus- 5 Curtius, 1.5 605. : 
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Scythian commerce had been his object he would have aimed at 
attacking the Greek towns on the north shores of the Euxine, in which 
case the fleet would not have been left in the Danube. If Dareios 
ever crossed the Danube at all, it was a demonstration against possible 
inroads, not of the empire generally, but of the new provinces added, 
or just about to be added, thereto. 

δ 17. The genesis of the transfigured legend on the subject is not. 
difficult to motivate. Kyros had (so one legend, perhaps falsely, 
alleged) lost his life in warring with a savage queen: Kambyses had 
made a mad expedition into Aithiopia: Xerxes had fled in ludicrous 
terror from the soil of Hellas. Was Dareios to be the only great 
king of all the enemies of Greece to whose name no personal discredit 
and disaster should attach? Had he alone of barbarous potentates 
never a moment of insolent pride followed by a speedy and certain 
nemesis? Greek theories and memories of the tyrannis reinforced the 
main motive of the pragmatic logo-poets. The utter hatefulness of 
Despotism, how should it better be proved than by exhibiting the 
connexion between the foreign and the domestic foes of Hellenic 
liberties? Nor was that all. There were persons, families, even 
states, interested in the stories told by Herodotus: there were circles 
and centres, in which the reputation of the Ionians for courage and 
love of liberty did not stand high, when Herodotus was collecting his 
materials, some half century, or more, after the event: hinc illae 
fabulae.* 

δ. 18. It is still worth while to follow somewhat more minutely the 
actual structure of the story as told by Herodotus. The narrative 
is contained wholly within the first part of Bk. 4, but is interrupted 
by excursus and by digressions as shown in the Analysis (Intro- 
duction, § 13, vol. I. p. xxxi). Restored to continuity the record 
runs through the following passages: cc. 1, 83-98, 102, 118-144, in 
which references, however, allowance must be made for some minor 
digressions (cc, 85, 86 on the Pontos: cc. 94-96 on Salmoxis). It is 
obvious that the narrative is given in two main portions, cc. 83-98, 
and cc. 118-144. The first of these portions carries Dareios from 
Susa to the Danube (Istros), and is mainly concerned with his march 
and operations in Thrace: it is introductory to the narrative of the 

campaign proper (announced in ὁ, 1), which is evidently of chief 
interest to the Greek historian. The Danube is, not a hard and fast 
line, but still a dividing line in the narrative, as in the campaign 
itself. The story of the adventures beyond the Danube (ce. 118-142) is 
absolutely continuous, homogeneous and highly artificial; the matter 
in c. 102 must be reckoned to it, and forms a curiously exact balance 
or counterpart to the matter inc. 1. The differences in place, scene, 
character and composition of the two main portions of the narrative 
(cc. 83-98, 118-142) may correspond to some essential difference in the 


‘ 


' With this section, cp. Introduction, vol, 1, § 17. 
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sources from which they are respectively derived. There is, indeed, 
no express intimation of the sources from which the narrative of the 
Scythian campaign was obtained by Herodotus, nor is it easier here 
than elsewhere to decide what elements, or items, in the narrative are 
solely his own contribution. The few lines of geographical digression 
in c. 123 may fairly be ascribed to a distinct source, one or other of 
those sources from which the geography of this part of the work is 
drawn: the mention of the extant remains of the fortifications of 
‘Dareios’ on the Oaros may suggest information gathered in person 
by Herodotus in Scythia (Olbia), but would not preclude a literary 
source for the geographical passage. The ‘opinions’ (γνῶμαι) of 
Dareios and Gobryas (c. 132) might be traced to the same kind of 
authority as the anecdotes of Megabazos (cc. 143 f.), Artabanos (c. 83), 
and Oiobazos (c. 84). ‘The exact list of tyrants (c. 138) can hardly be 
put down to mere oral tradition. The prominent ‘Ionian’ interest 
in the story (cc. 133-142), especially if viewed in connexion with 
indubitably Ionian sources for the earlier stages of the story (ce. 87- 
89), and the Ionian (Milesian) interest in the Pontos, might suggest — 
Asianic authority for the whole narrative ; but the strong anti-Ionism 
of the moral (c. 142) almost precludes Milesian or Samian authority 
for the affair at the Danube, and the adventures beyond, involved to 
some extent in the episode at the bridge, require the lapse of time, — 
and so forth, accounted for by them. The most probable hypothesis — 
in regard to the sources of the Danubian episode is that suggested by — 
Thirlwall. ‘This hypothesis is rendered only more probable by ἃ 
consideration of the relations of Kimon and of the Athenians to the — 
Ionians in the days of Herodotus. The passage contains not merely a — 
glorification of Miltiades, but indirectly a justification of the Athenian 
‘empire’ and its founders, Kimon included. Whether the ‘Philaid’ 
tradition, which Herodotus can scarcely have been the first to commit — 
to writing, included an account of adventures beyond the Danube or ~ 
not, can hardly be determined. The prolonged absence of Dareios 
_ beyond the river, the repeated offers of the Scythians to the Jonians, 
were probably items in the family tradition dating from the trial of © 
Miltiades. The episodes with which the time was filled up may have — 
been a product largely based on later reasoning and fancy ; yet they 
probably came to Herodotus in an already well-developed form. He — 
might not shrink from constructing politico-philosophical debates — 
for barbarous chiefs (cc. 102, 118, 119), but even he could hardly 
have overlooked the glaring inconsistency between the story of the 
campaign and the geography of the rivers as described by himself, 
unless the former had come to him at one time and place, the latter 
at another. Ὺ 
The Analysis of the passage cc. 118-142 exhibits four subordinate 
divisions (cc. 118-123, 124-125, 126-134, 135-142). These divisions 
being drawn in a consecutive narrative are more or less artificial, and 
less obviously justified than the main division drawn between the 
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two great passages cc. 83-98 and cc. 118-142 (144). Yet the sub- 
divisions in question may seem to correspond fairly («) to the literary 
structure of the historian’s narrative, (Ὁ) to the material course of 
the hypothetical campaign (res gestae). 

I. In the first part (act) cc. 118-123, the Scyths attempt to form a 
league with their neighbours (cc. 102, 118, 119), and concert with the 
tribes joining them a plan of action, which is put into operation 
(ce. 120, 121). According to this plan the Scyths and their allies 
divide so as to form two armies, one of which under Skopasis 
comprises a third, or tribe, of Scyths together with the Sauromatae, 
while the other contains the two remaining Scythic tribes, under their 
respective chiefs Idanthyrsos and Taxakis, together with the Geloni 
and Budini. The movements of these two armies are clearly 
distinguished ; when united Idanthyrsos appears as supreme king, or 
commander, over against the Persian monarch. The women and 
children are sent northwards (c. 121), a vague indication which may 
keep them within or take them beyond the sphere of operations 
marked out for Idanthyrsos. The Persians first sight the army under 
Skopasis, and are drawn, according to the Scythian plan, by his 
retreat all across Scythia, and far beyond the Tanais, to Gelonos, and 
the ‘desert of the Oaros,’ where Dareios stays to erect, but not to 
complete, a remarkable series of forts (c. 123). Meanwhile the forces 
under Skopasis have fetched a compass, returned to Scythia, and 
effected a junction with the army under Idanthyrsos. 

Il. In the second subdivision of the narrative (cc. 124, 125), the 
two armies of Scyths are reunited, and pursued by Dareios (from E. 
to W.) through the territories of the Melanchlaeni, Androphagi and 
Neuri (ep. ce. 102 ff.) to the borders of the Agathyrsi. The last named 
people, notwithstanding their effeminate manners (c. 104), resist the 
Scythian advance, and the Scyths retire (southwards) within their own 
territory. 

Ill. Here apparently Dareios comes up with the united Scythian 
forces under Idanthyrsos. The scene of the third stage, or sub- 
division, of the story is laid in Scythia, but the story is doubled and 

complicated by two series of synchronous events, the scene of the one 
series being laid (mainly) on the Danube, the scene of the other many 
days’ march inland. (a) The one series comprises the following epi- 
sodes: i. messages between Dareios and Idanthyrsos (cc. 126, 127) ; 
ii. skirmishes between Scyths and Persian (cc. 129, 130); iii. 
the gifts of Idanthyrsos to Dareios and their interpretation (cc. 131, 
132); iv. preparations for a pitched battle: the hare episode (c. 134). 
(8) The other series of events is given in two intermediate passages : 

1. Skopasis and his forces are despatched to the Danube to deal with 

the Ionians (ὁ. 128); ii. the first appeal and offer of the Scyths 
(under Skopasis) to the Ionians at the Istrian bridge (c. 133). : 

Ἷ IV. In the fourth subdivision (cc. 135-142), i. Dareios (like the 

hare) takes to flight (c. 135). ii. It appears that the two armies of 
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Scyths are re-united in the pursuit, and reach the river before the 
king. There follows the second appeal to the Ionians to break up the 
bridge, leave the Persian to his fate, and secure their own liberties, 
and there takes place the great debate among the Tyrants (cc. 136- 
139). iii. The Scyths returning to meet the Persian king miss him 
on the march, and Dareios makes good his escape from this game of 
hide and seek (cc. 140, 141). iv. The moral of the story is summed 
up from the Scythian (or Hellenic, Attic) point of view: Ionians 
were born slaves (c. 142). The two chapters which follow serve as a 
fale to the story of the Scythian campaign (cc. 143, 144). 

Although the story of the Scythian campaign is thus exhibited as a 
continuous narrative extending from ὁ. 118 toc. 142, it must not be 
argued that the passages thus envisaged were originally earlier or in- 
dependent of their immediate context. The highly artificial geography 
of Scythia cc. 99-101 is consistent enough with the story of the campaign, 
both alike, inter alia, omitting all notice of the rivers which made the 
story ridiculous. The ethnographical passage (cc. 102-109) is implied or 
pre-supposed in the narrative (esp. cc. 124, 125). The legend of the 
Sauromatae looks more like a later insertion (by the author's hand) 
cc. 110-117. The same remark may apply to some smaller passages, 
e.g. in 6. 99. Not, indeed, the comparison of Tauriké to the Attic 
promontory, which betrays the original source, as one may conjecture, 
of the whole story: but at least the additional illustration from 
Iapygia, which plainly suggests autopsy and a western audience. An 
insertion may also be suspected in the geographical note with which 
c. 123 concludes, for that note changes the tone of the narrative, and 
betrays an interest foreign to the immediate context. A more difficult 
question, however, arises in regard to the relation of the story of the 
Scythian campaign proper, and the portions of the narrative the scene 
of which is laid outside Scythia, and mainly within Thrace, or on the 
Danube ; and in the first instance, the stories of the march of Dareios 
from Susa to the Istros (cc. 1, 83-98). The ‘Thracian’ interest is 
not confined to this passage (cp. cc. 143, 144, 5. 1 ff.), nor is the 
whole of the passage concerned with Thrace and its inhabitants. Thus 
cc. 1, 83, 84 are ‘Scythian’: c. 1 stating the project, or casus belli, 
against the Scyths; ὁ. 83 recording the opposition of Artabanos to the 
project (cp. 7. 10); ¢. 84, a cruel act of the king, or the penalty οὗ 
disloyalty in relation to the Scythian expedition. The first of these — 
items is largely theoretical (γνώμη), and might well be all due to the 
author’s own combinations ; the second may be carried back from the 
tradition, or source, in 7. 10; the third is an anecdote which might 
do duty on any similar occasion (cp. 7. 38, 39). With c. 85 a passage 
is reached (cc. 85-98) which is mainly concerned with Thrace, and 
which would require very little alteration if the whole object οὗ 
Dareios had been merely the subjugation of the country south of the — 
Danube, and a ‘demonstration’ on the further side to secure his new — 
frontier. The passage falls into three subdivisions, clearly distinguish- 
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able: 1. the passage of the Bosporos cc. 85-88 (omitting the 
geographical note upon the Pontos); ii. the march through Thrace 
ce. 90-93 (omitting the note on Salmoxis and Thracian immortality 
ec. 94-96); iii. Dareios on the Danube ce. 97, 98. 

i. Of these subdivisions the first betrays very plainly two sources 
from which the story is derived, of a kind which guarantees the bare 
facts, leaving little doubt of the reality of the building of the bridge, 
and the passage of Dareios and his army into Thrace. The one is 
the painting which Mandrokles offered to the Samian Hera, and which 
Herodotus, in all probability, had seen in the Heraion at Samos (c. 
88), the other the bilingual monuments at Byzantion, which Herodotus 
probably had seen, perhaps years after he visited Samos. The 
geographical note on the Pontos (cc. 85, 86) is in no way essential to 
the narrative, and may here be dismissed with the remark, that it 
may date from the author’s visit to those parts,” and not be due to his 
original authorities, though it is of course far from proving that 
Herodotus had ever personally explored the Pontos. 

ii. The second subdivision (cc. 90-93) is the passage most essentially 
‘Thracian’ in the whole context: (a) the verdict of the perioect upon 
the water of the Tearos, and the itinerary from Perinthos and from 
Apollonia (c. 90), do not supply any evidence that either Dareios or 
Herodotus visited the fountain-head : the stele and mscription of Dareios 
stated to have been there erected (c. 91) stand on a very different 
basis to that of the stele at Byzantion (c. 87). But it cannot be proved 
that Dareios did not visit and commend the Tearos. (0) The lightness 
of touch with which the fate or conduct of the Odrysae is passed over 
(c. 92) is doubly significant when considered in connexion with the 
record of Sitalkes in c. 80, and the great importance of the ‘ Thracian’ 
question at Athens in the last Periklean decade (439-429 B.c., ep. 7. 137). 
The ‘heaps of stones’ in ὁ. 92 are not much more or less evidential 
than the ‘ruined forts’ in ὁ. 124. (c) The case of the Getae is very 
different (cc. 93-96). The passage on the athanasia of the Getae, 
ec. 94, 95, is indeed not essential to the narrative, and might be an 
addition to his materials for the story, from the author's own hand, 
dating after his visit to the Hellespont (πυνθάνομαι τῶν τὸν EAAjorovrov 
οἰκεόντων Ἑλλήνων ο. 95). It may be that tradition or writing pre- 
served some memory of a stout resistance offered by the Getae to 
the Persians, while the Odrysae and other Thracian tribes had made 
easier terms. The name of the Getae would probably be almost as 
familiar in Athens, through imported slaves, as that of any other 
Thracian tribe. 

iii. The third passage (cc. 97, 98) places Dareios on the Danube. 
The action is essential to the story of the Scythian campaign, and 


1 It may here be suggested that these ments the cuneiform letters may have ex- 
inscriptions were rather bi-literal than pressed more than one tongue. 
bilingual. Asin other Achaemenid monu- 2 Op. Introduction, vol. I. p, xev. 
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the narrative seems to belong to the same group or fountain of tradi- 
tions as the passages later on (cc. 128, 133, 136-139) recording the 
behaviour of the Jonians on the river: in other words, it has an 
Athenian or quasi-Attic source. The introduction of the knotted 
cord rather detracts from the verisimilitude of the story (see notes 
ad 1.): but the sixty days, or two months, may be a genuine remi- 
niscence of the time during which, and more, Dareios was absent 
in ‘Scythia.’ 

From this point the Scythian λόγοι are taken up: for although 
the strictly narrative portion hardly begins before c. 118, yet as 
has already been shown the geographical passage cc. 99-101, the 
ethnographical passage cc. 102-117 (omitting perhaps cc. 110-117) 
are essential constituents of the original Scythian story (τὸν Kar ἀρχὰς 
nua λέξων λόγον c. 82). Thus, there is not any hard line between the 
adventures of Dareios, the scene of which is laid in Thrace, and the 
adventures beyond the Danube, according to the conception, or in the 
composition, of Herodotus. 


APPENDIX IV 
THE PERSIANS IN THRACE (512-489 B.C.) 


§ 1. Delimitation of the subject. § 2. Persian operations in Thrace previous to the 
coming of Dareios. § 3. The advance of the king from the Bosporos. § 4. 
The return of the king to the Hellespont. § 5. Composite character of the 
ensuing passages. ὃ 6. Anthropological elements. ὃ 7. Literary stories and 
anecdotes. § 8. Military operations, during the residence of Dareios at Sardes. 
8 9. Loss and recovery of Thrace and Macedon between 500-490 8.0. 


§ 1. THE continuous narrative of the Persian advance in Bks. 4, 5, 6, 
interrupted by the Libyan Logi, is carried on, or back, by the opening 
passage of Bk. 5, into Thrace and Macedon; the stories of the con- 
quest of Thrace (cc. 1, 2, 12-15), the accession of Macedon (ce. 17-21), 
the recovery of the Propontine states and addition of Lesbos and 
Imbros (cc. 26, 27), carry events onwards to the eve of the Ionian 
revolt. The march of Dareios in the previous year forms a prelude 
to the operations of the Persians under Megabazos and under Otanes 
in Thrace (511, 510 B.c.?): and the passages in Bk. 4, the scene of 
which is laid in Thrace, must briefly here again be taken into account, 
together with the passages in Bks. 5, 6, which form the natural sequel 
to the story. 

§ 2. Throughout the Scythian Logi the king’s march through 
Thrace, and at least the partial subjugation of the inhabitants 
en route, are treated as merely ancillary to the invasion of Scythia. 
Thrace, as is incidentally shown in the narrative, contained two 
very different orders of inhabitants, native tribes and Hellenic 
colonists. It may be inferred (for it is not expressly recorded) that 
some of the Greek cities on the European side of the Hellespont, in 
the wider sense, had submitted to Dareios before the bridge was 
thrown across the Bosporos, although they are not specified among 


the tributaries in Bk. 3 nor yet in the Behistun inscription. In 
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the episode laid at the Bosporos (4. 85-89) there is nothing to suggest 
a yery recent conquest: Ariston, tyrant of Byzantion, and Miltiades, 


_ tyrant of the Chersonese, are the only tyrants on the European side 
mentioned in the story, but their presence guarantees to the king 
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Aegean and the Pontos. It is probable that Perinthos, if not 
already subject to Persia, was reduced at this time (cp. 4. 90 
note), though no attack on it is expressly recorded: the reduction 
mentioned 5. 1 being correctly dated. The first reduction of the 
Hellespontine towns, in short, is omitted by Herodotus, even as 
the surrender of the Phoenicians by Kambyses is omitted, on an 
earlier occasion. 

ὃ 3. Bk. 4. 90-93 carries Dareios northwards through Thrace. 
As the king crossed the Bosporos and reached the ‘neck’ of the 
Danube (c. 89) it is more than probable that his route lay well to the 
east of the river Hebros (cp. ὁ. 90 notes) and that he somewhere 
crossed the Balkans (Haimos),' though Herodotus makes no mention 
of the mountains. The identification of the Tearos with the Simerdere 
(cp. cc. 90, 91) supports that view, though the location of the Odrysae 
on the Arteskos en route may be an error in time, or in place (cp. 
notes ad /.). The character of the inscription given c. 91 may not 
be calculated to raise our opinion of the critical faculty in Herodotus : 
but it is in no way improbable that Dareios visited the springs. In 
ce. 93 the historian distinguishes the fates of two groups of native 
tribes, the Kurmiani and Nipsaei, who surrendered without a blow, 
the Getae, who had to be reduced by force of arms. Nothing is said 
of the treatment of the Odrysae. ‘The Getae may be placed between 
the Balkans and the Danube: the two other tribes are plainly south 
of the mountains. The passage may preserve a genuine memory that 
the country between the Bosporos and the Balkan submitted easily ; 
while the king had to fight his way through the Balkan to the 
Danube. 

§ 4. On these reminiscences of the more or less effective reduction 
of Thrace (east of the Hebros), there follows the story of the actual | 
invasion of Scythia (to which the scene on the Danube cc. 97, 98 
more intimately belongs). After delighting his hearers, or readers, 
with the fable of the hair-breadth escape of the great king Herodotus ἔ 
hurries Dareios rapidly homewards through Thrace, c. 143. Here the 
remarkable statement is encountered that Dareios recrossed into Asia [ 
from Europe via Sestos in the Chersonese! By what route he reached — 
Sestos from the Danube, Herodotus does not betray. As far as the — 
springs of the Tearos the route might have been the same as on the — 
outward march. It is indeed surprising that Herodotus takes Dareios 
back to Sardes, via Sestos, without a word upon the position or treat- — 
ment of Miltiades, the tyrant of Sestos, after his proposal at the — 
Danube! Why did the king choose Sestos for his crossing? ΒΥ 
reason of the loyalty, or of the disloyalty, of its despot? Facts 
recorded by Herodotus, not in this connexion, but elsewhere, and — 


1 Jochmus’ map, Geogr. Journal, 24, here have been in touch with the fleet ; ἫΝ 
marks Dareios’ passage E. of the moun- but that ill agrees with Hdt. 4. 89. 3 
tains, close to the sea. Dareios might 
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confirmed by independent tradition, explain the king’s choice. 
Perinthos, Byzantion, Kalchedon, were in revolt. If they had not 
revolted Megabazos (5. 1) and Otanes (5. 26 f.) would have had no 
need to reconquer them. Ktesias, Pers. 17 (Baehr, p. 68, Gilmore, 
Ρ. 151) goes further than Herodotus, and Polyainos (7. 11, 5) gives 
a story of the siege and capture of Kalchedon by Dareios, which may 
with some plausibility be referred to the reduction by Otanes. There. 
is little reason to doubt the loyalty of Miltiades at this moment: 
indeed, the subsequent fate of his eldest son (6. 41) points to a debt 
of gratitude owned by the great king, and perhaps incurred. on this 
occasion. Even the very ship in which Dareios crossed from Sestos 
(to Abydos 3), may have belonged to Miltiades.. But Perinthos and 
other Greek towns had thrown off their yoke, and the Hebros had 
marked the extreme limit of the king’s acquisitions in the west: it is, 
therefore, plain enough why Megabazos was left in Europe, with 
_ 80,000 men, more or less (4. 143). Some of the Greek colonies had 
to be recovered, and the Persian hold upon the non-Hellenic peoples 
maintained, and extended. 

§ 5. The records of the Persian operations in Thrace between the 
return of Dareios to Asia and the outbreak of the Ionian revolt 
extend, with some interruptions, over the first twenty-seven chapters 
of the fifth book (5. 1-27). There are at least three very 
different elements in the composition of this passage, which came to 
Herodotus perhaps at different times, and from different sources, and 
which he has combined, as usual, with such skill as almost to defy 
detection. The passage now in question contains first, more or less 
disconnectedly, the history of certain military operations and under- 
takings in Thrace, associated with the names of Megabazos (father of 
Bubares) and Otanes (son of Sisamnes), directed partly against the 
native, partly against the Hellenic residents in the country, conducted 
apparently so soon after the return of Dareios from Scythia that they 
were completed, or almost completed, before his departure for Susa, 
and apparently so far successful that at least the nominal over-lordship 
of the king was established in the great region between the Danube, 
the Aegean, the Pontos and the Strymon, and perhaps even over a 
larger area: secondly, there are materials for the ethnography and 
anthropology of the tribes and people inhabiting this region: and 
thirdly, there are certain stories of a more obviously literary turn, 
notably the stories of the Paionian girl, cc. 12, 13, and of the young 
men in women’s clothes, cc. 18-21, not to speak of similar but shorter 
anecdotes, or articles, such as the duel between the Paeonians and 
Perinthians (c. 1); the verdict of the Hellenodikae (c. 22); the Seat 
of Judgment (c. 25)—which are not even ex hypothesi direct contribu- 
tions to the chronological sequence of the main story. It is almost 
. impossible to avoid the appearance, and perhaps to some extent the 
‘Teality, of arbitrary methods in the criticism of such composite 
Passages. The final appeal must, to some extent, be left to a sort of 
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tact and trained judgment, and the results cannot be equally satis- 
factory to every mind. But what is the alternative? To abandon all 
notion of extracting history from the text, and to treat it as pure 
literature. But this counsel of despair is not really a feasible alter- 
native, because there can be no doubt that we are dealing with an 
historical authority, with historical persons and events, and there is 
history in the solution. We are bound to extract it, with whatever 
admixture of other matter, more or less valuable, according to the 
critic’s point of view. The man of letters will always have an advan- 
tage, perhaps the last word, in such cases: but the historian is 
within his rights and duty in attempting to classify the materials, 
according to the scale of historic probability. 

§ 6. In dealing with the ethnography and anthropology of the 
Thracian tribes, as given by Herodotus, we are presented with material 
ex hypothesi verifiable in the historian’s own time, and therefore not 
mere history to him. These data might have been gained by inquiry 
on the spot, or from eye-witnesses and travellers, or have been based 
on information gained at various times from various sources. It would 
be rash to argue from the indications afforded by his text that Herodotus 
had himself penetrated far into the country, or that he made no use 
of previous written works, or even that all this material is quite free from 
fancy, or opinion, and immediately available for historical and scientific 
purposes nowadays. No doubt the extent to which the practices or 
ideas described by Herodotus can be paralleled by modern instances, 
is favourable to his authority in the matter; still, anthropologists 
would do well to remember, in citing these, and other such passages, 
that they are not dealing with facts guaranteed by scientific travellers, 
or verified by anxious research. On the whole the wonder may be, 
considering the character of much of the history in Herodotus, that 
the anthropology, tested by modern methods, appears so sound. ‘The 
explanation may lie in the fact, that in this respect Herodotus writes 
to a great extent as a contemporary! He is not, however, free from 
exaggeration and defect in dealing with the Thracians: his theory in 
respect to their politics may illustrate the one,” his account of their 
religion the other.2 We may suspect that Greek sentiment has 
touched the account of Thracian pessimism,* but the account of the — 
domestic institutions is less open to suspicion, and the description οὗ 
the lake-dwellings is probably unique, as a contemporary account οὗ, 
that primitive European style of life.° | 

§ 7. A very much lower degree of credibility seems to attach to 
those passages in the delimited text which preserve stories, only too 
good, anecdotes only too lively: the story of the Paionian belle (5. 
12, 13), the story of the young men in women’s apparel (cc. 18-20), 


1 Gp. Introduction, vol. I. p. lvi. 5 5.16. Cp. Introduction, vol. I. p. lix. For 
2 Cp. 5. 3 notes. further criticism see notes to the passages 
3 5. 7 notes. 45.4, in question: 4, 93-96, 5. 3-10, 16, etc. 
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the story of the Perinthian Paian (5. 1), the anecdote of the Judgment- 
seat of Otanes (5. 25), and so on. ‘That there is no historical founda- 
tion for such stories it would in general be too much to assert: but it 
is safe to affirm that the more obvious the motive, or moral, the more 
suspicious is the form, in which the history is concealed. On such 
principles none of these passages comes out so badly as the story of 
the deliverance of Macedon, or the young men in women’s apparel. | 
The story is in itself obviously incomplete, and inconsequent; it is 
inconsistent with admittedly historic events and situations elsewhere 
recorded by Herodotus himself; it has a transparent and obvious 
motive, or tendency, and it utilises, or incorporates, details and actions, 
which were already data in Greek literature and in Greek religion.+ 
The story which does duty as an explanation of the conquest of 
Paionia is not so transparently fictitious: but it is hardly more 
acceptable as it stands. Dareios did not require the living picture of a 
Paionian girl to motivate his orders for the conquest of Paionia, and 
the leading element in the situation had already done duty in a more 
plausible connexion.2_ The implication that Paionian chiefs, or adven- 
turers, co-operated in the overthrow of their country, is too much in 
accordance with the usual course of things to be either very probable 
or very improbable in the context. The story of the Perinthian Paran 
(5. 1) looks like an attempt to explain or qualify an historic disaster, 
to the making of which Herodotus has contributed little or nothing. 
The anecdote of the Judgment-seat of Otanes (5. 25) belongs to a class 
of oriental illustrations, of which there were, perhaps, collections in 
existence even before the days of Herodotus. The truth of such 
anecdotes it is hard to determine. On a different level to any of 
these literary and artistic gems stands the memory of Alexander's 
appearance at Olympia (5. 22), though there is nothing in Herodotus’ 
mode of recording the event to betray clearly the source from which 
he derived 1.8 

§ 8. With all these categories of events, or statements, stands con- 
trasted the thread, or threads, of history relating to the events 
immediately subsequent to the return of Dareios from Europe, and 
‘contemporary with his residence at Sardes, and in part connected 
with it. In the record as given by Herodotus the operations of 
Otanes (cc. 26, 27) are placed very distinctly after those of Mega- 
bazos, and at least in part after the departure of Dareios from Sardes, 


i 


1 See notes ad 1. 

2 See notes to 5. 12, 13. Ed. Meyer 
(Forschungen, i. 168) apparently suggests 
that Nic. Damase. got the story from 
‘Herodotus, and that Constant. Porphyr. 
‘Misquoted Nic. Damasc. as telling the 
anecdote of Alyattes. I do not recognise 
the verbal agreement between the Fragment 
of Nicolas and the text of Hdt. on which 
ah bases this suggestion: on the con- 


4 


trary, it might be argued that the story 
in Hdt. has all the appearance of an im- 
proved version of an anecdote, which he 
may have got from the original source of 
the story in Nicolas, But however that 
may be, the story in Hdt, remains self- 
condemned as a fanciful account of the 
Persian attack on Paionia. 

3 On all these items see further notes 


ad Ul.c. 
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and Otanes is represented as the official successor of Megabazos. But 
it is rather curious to find the Greek towns on the Bosporos left in 
revolt, while Megabazos, after the reduction of Perinthos, turns his 
arms westwards, overruns Thrace as far as the Strymon, or farther, 
and even receives the surrender of Macedon, The suggestion is at 
least permissible that the operations of Otanes were more or less 
contemporary with the operations of Megabazos, and that the com- 
mission issued to each had been successfully discharged before Dareios 
left Sardes.t Otanes may then have been left behind in command of 
an army, and this circumstance may have led to a disturbance in the 
historic perspective. Whether the operations of Otanes on this © 
occasion have been at all confounded with operations of his later on, Ὁ 
is a fair question. In that case Megabazos may have reduced other 
Greek towns beside Perinthos on the Hellespontine waters, and there 
might even be something in the tradition of a siege of Kalchedon by — 
Dareios himself. But such questions are useful less as leading to © 
definite results, than as showing the extremely insecure basis of 
tradition with which we are dealing. Still more characteristic οὗ 
Herodotus’ methods is the omission of all notice of Doriskos in this — 
context, a place elsewhere asserted, rightly or wrongly, to have been ~ 
occupied by Dareios, what time he was making his expedition against — 
the Scyths.? 
How much time Dareios spent in Sardes after his return from Ὶ 
Europe is not stated. Time enough at least for Megabazos to fulfil 
his commission to the king’s satisfaction :* the story of the recall οὗ. 
Histiaios from Myrkinos also implies a further appreciable interval.* — 
Duncker with no little probability placed the historic incidents in the — 
story of Demokedes, so far as Dareios is concerned, at this period, — 
including the mission of the exploring party to the west, and perhaps — 
its return.> The return of Dareios to Susa probably preceded the — 
expulsion of Hippias from Athens, and certainly his retirement to ~ 
Sigeion,° but there is somewhat of a chronological lacuna unfilled — 
_ between the reduction of Thrace and the affair of Naxos, which led to — 
the Ionian revolt. 
§ 9. It is obvious that the Ionian revolt cost. the king his — 
dominions in Europe. One of the first active symptoms of the © 
movement is the return of the Paionians to their own land (5. 98), ἃ 


1 Cp. Duncker, vi. 294 (ΕἸ. T.). 

27.59 ὁ δὲ Δορίσκος ἔστι τῆς Θρηίκης 
αἰγιαλός τε καὶ πεδίον μέγα, διὰ δὲ αὐτοῦ 
ῥέει ποταμὸς μέγας “Ἕβρος᾽ ἐν τῷ τεῖχός τε 
ἐδέδμητο βασιλήιον τοῦτο τὸ δὴ Δορίσκος 
κέκληται, καὶ ἹΠερσέων φρουρὴ ἐν αὐτῷ 
κατεστήκεε ὑπὸ Δαρείου ἐξ ἐκείνου τοῦ 
χρόνου ἐπείτε ἐπὶ Σκύθας ἐστρα- 
τεύετο. The date is difficult to reconcile 
with the recorded movements of Dareios, 
and with the story of the Paionians in 


5. 98 (ep. note). The last objection lies” 
against the supposition that the fortification” 
of Doriskos was one of the acts of Mega- — 
bazos. It may be conjectured that the 
work was actually accomplished by Mar 


donios in 492 Bo. Cp. Appendix 
8 3 infra. 
3 Ὁ, 23. 45. 24. 


5 Cp, Introduction, vol. 1. p. xxxv., AP 
pendix III. ὃ 6. 
ὁ Op. Appendix III. ὃ 6. 
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tradition which there seems no reason to reject, though its provenance 
is not obvious. The second year of the revolt witnessed the accession 

of Byzantion and all the other cities of the Hellespont to the cause 

(5. 103), a statement which covers Sestos and the Chersonese.! As 

a matter of course, Thrace west of the Hellespont was quit of the 
Persian yoke for the time being, and a year or two later Aristagoras 
sought a city of refuge there, beyond the reach of the king’s arm . 
{(5. 126). Later on Histiaios had his bucaneering headquarters at 
_Byzantion (6. 5, 6), and it was not until the year 493 8.6. (6. 31-33) 
that the European side of the Hellespont was recovered for the king 
by the action of the Phoenicians. It was then that Miltiades finally 
‘eyacuated the Chersonese (6. 41), and returned to Athens: a course 
which seems to imply that he had forfeited the king’s favour, presum- 
‘ably by his action, or inaction, during the Ionian revolt. It was perhaps 
‘during that revolt that Miltiades had acquired Lemnos for ‘ Athens’ 
[(6.ὄ 137 ff.).2 The expedition of Mardonios in 492 8.0. (6. 43-45) 
jplainly recovered western Thrace and Macedonia for.the king, and in 
ithe same, or the following year (cc. 44, 46), the Persian position was 
further secured by the reduction of Thasos.? 

The events thus briefly summarised belong to the history of the 
Mifth century, and in great part to the annals of the years immediately 
jpreceding the invasion of Datis and Artaphrenes, and the pragmatic 
ttendency of the narrative, notably in the case of the record of 
)Mardonios, does not succeed in obliterating the course of events, or 
(disguising the fundamental fact that by the year 491 8.0. the Persian 
gauthority was firmly established in Thrace, at least upon the 
}Hellespontine and Aegean coasts, and for some distance inland: while 
}Macedon was for the time being a loyal vassal. The battle of 
MMarathon did little or nothing apparently to shake the Persian 
authority in those regions. Lemnos must have passed out of 
‘Athenian hands—small wonder that its acquisition stood Miltiades in 
i stead on his second trial—he, who had gone, not to Thrace and 
Thasos, the land of Gold, but only to Paros, and there failed. Though 
tcivilised Egypt revolted, perhaps on the news of Marathon, Thrace 
sand Macedon remained apparently in their obedience, and Xerxes 
ΒΕ... his commands to the cities and nations of those parts, and made 
‘an unbroken progress through the region in 480 Bc. For some 
‘thirty years, save for the five years of the [onian revolt, the Persian 
‘was lord of the cities and nations to the north of the Aegean. 
ἐν 
1 Could it have been at this time, after 2 But ep. notes ad 7. ὁ. 

that Miltiades first evacuated the 3 Cp. Appendix VI. 88 8, 4 infra. 


Chersonese before the advaneing Scyths, + Op. Appendix XI. 
Thracians? Cp. 6. 40, and notes. 
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81, The fixed data for the chronology. ὃ 2. The three problems involved. §3. 
What event marks the apostasy of Aristagoras? ὃ 4. How is the ‘sixth year’ — 
computed? § 5. The Attic Calendar. § 6. How are the events to be dis- — 
tributed? § 7. Two passages capable of chronological extension. ὃ 8. Hypo- 
thetical reconstruction of the sequence and synchronisms. ὃ 9. Tabular — 
exhibition of the chronology. ; 


Wa 
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§ 1. Tue point of departure for determining the chronology of ; 
the Ionian revolt must be found in the statement of Herodotus, that 
the capture of Miletos took place in the sixth year from the rebellion — 
of Aristagoras (ἕκτῳ ἔτεϊ ἀπὸ τῆς ἀποστάσιος τῆς ᾿Αρισταγόρεω 6. 18). 
Subsequent indications enable the chronologist to fix the capture of 
Miletos to the (late) autumn of the year 494 8.0. according to ΟὟ 
reckoning ; for it is recorded that the winter following the surrender 
of Miletos was passed on the spot by the king’s forces (6. 31), and — 
from that point onward to the battle of Marathon the operations οὗ. 
the Persians are clearly marked year by year in such a way as to 
establish the chronological sequence and intervals from Marathon, ~ 
a fixed and ascertained point in 490 B.C., back to the winter 4945. 
ΒΟ. Thus the campaign of 490 B.c. opens 6. 94: the events of” 
491 B.C. begin with 6. 46. The acts of Mardonios in 492 B.o. 1 
recorded 6. 43-45. The operations of 493 8.0. are contained in 6. 
31-42 (omitting the digression, cc. 34-40). ‘The winter preceding 493/4 
p.c, takes the narrative back to the point of departure, which is thus — 
fixed to the autumn of 494 B.c. But from that point upwards the 
chronological indications are more obscure. This obscurity arises im 
part from the fact that, although the given date for the capture of 
Miletos assumes apparently at least five years of warfare, yet in the 
course of the narrative little or no account is taken of that assumption, 
and no conscious effort made to distribute the events recorded over 
the five or six years implied between the termine. 

§ 2. In order, therefore, to determine the inner as well as the — 
objective chronology of the Ionian revolt three problems must be 
resolved: I, what event marks the ‘apostasy of Aristagoras,’ im 
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‘the sixth year’ from which the reduction of Miletos took place? 
II. How is the ‘sixth year’ computed by Herodotus? III. How 
are the campaigns, battles, and other events, which are comprised in 
the story, or stories, of the Jonian revolt, chronologically distributed 
over the interval, between the ‘apostasy of Aristagoras’ and the 
capture of Miletos? And, in so far as that distribution is unsatis- 
factory, how is it to be amended ? 
δ 3. 1. What event or act marks (or is to be identified with) the 
apostasis of Aristagoras? The terminology of Herodotus leaves little 
room for doubt as to the answer to this problem. The circumstances 
of the event in question are recorded in Bk. 5, cc. 36-38, and comprise 
in especial the seizure of the medising tyrants at Myus, where the 
fleet, which had operated against Naxos, was still to be found, and 
the general expulsion of tyrants in the city-states (τυράννων κατάπαυσις), 
which immediately ensued: οὕτω δὴ ἐκ τοῦ ἐμφανέος 6 ᾿Αρισταγόρης 
ἀπεστήκεε (5. 37). In view of the marked coincidence of language 
there can be no doubt that the τυράννων κατάπαυσις is dated by 
Herodotus to the sixth year before the capture of Miletos in 494 8.6. 
and is practically identical with the ἀπόστασις ᾿Αρισταγόρεω. 
§ 4. Il. How is the sixth year computed by Herodotus? It 
might seem self-evident that when two events are named together, 
one of which is stated to have occurred ‘in the sixth year after’ the 
other, the years so indicated are determined by the terminal events 
themselves. Thus, if the capture of Miletos occurred in the autumn 
or early winter of the year 494 B.c., the ‘apostasy of Aristagoras’ 
would, on this principle, fall into the sixth autumn previously, that 
is, reckoning inclusively, the autumn of the year 499 Bo. Asa 
matter of fact that is the date to be adopted in the case: but it is 
doubtful whether the years were so reckoned and determined. Had 
they been so determined, we should presumably have found the inter- 
-yening events dated with reference to the two termini: but through- 
out the story of the Ionian revolt no use is made of the two terminal 
events for chronological purposes. Moreover, the extreme difficulty 
of filling in the interval, or spreading the record over five or six 
years, seems to show that the period between the two termini was 
not fixed by a full, accurate or precise chronicle of the interval. The 
intervening yéars are not precisely marked, either by reference to the 
terminal events, or by reference to any other standard, such for 
᾿ example as five or six well-remembered successive campaigns: other- 
wise our third problem could hardly exist. It follows that the precise 
date given by Herodotus must have been arrived at by some external 
standard, and not derived from the inner record of the war itself. 
| § 5. Such external standard can have been supplied only by a 
civil calendar, and if one calendar more than another is likely to have 
been the basis of the computation, the presumption is in favour of 
‘the Attic calendar (cp. 1. 32), in view as well of the subject and 
tobable sources of the story, as of the date of its redaction by 
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Herodotus.1 We may suppose that in Athenian tradition or other 
sources it was known that the Archon, in the first half of whose year 
Miletos was taken by the Persians, and in the second half of whose 
year the Μιλήτου ἅλωσις of Phrynichos” was presented in the theatre, 
6. 21, was the sixth name, reckoned of course inclusively, from the 
Archon in whose year Aristagoras had expelled the tyrants from the 
Tonian cities, and come to Athens to seek and find support for the 
Tonians in their rising against the Persian king. The same official 
year would of course cover the despatch of Melanthios with his twenty 
ships (5. 97, 99), and even the march to Sardes: but the hypothesis 
that the ‘sixth year’ is a datwm drawn from the Athenian calendar, 
and from an Athenian source, goes some way towards explaining the 
indistinctness which characterises the distribution of events between 
the two given chronological termini. It will subsequently appear that 
the result is the same whether the six years be reckoned from the 
two extreme events, or by reference to the Athenian Archons, but ~ 
this result must be regarded as accidental, and the chronological 
problem resolves itself into the direction to distribute the events 
recorded over six Archontic years. 

§ 6. IIL Before doing 80, it would, however, be well to examine ~ 
the inner chronological indications supplied by the record itself: or > 
in other words to solve the problem in its first form, viz. how are ᾿ 
the events of the Ionian revolt distributed by the historian over the 
interval between his two chronological termini ? 

The nature of the subject, the manner in which the years are 1 
marked for the campaigns of 493 8.0. (6. 31), 492 Bo. (6. 48 ἅμα δὲ 3 
τῷ ἔαρι), 491 B.C. (6. 46), 490 B.C. (6. 94), and the analogy supplied by 3 
the story of the great war in Bks. 7, 5, 9 might lead us to expect that, — 
so far as Herodotus had a clear chronological perspective of the Ionian 4 
revolt, the years would be reckoned from spring to spring, the season — 
marking year by year the resumption of active hostilities, particularly at — 
sea, and that the events would be clearly distributed over five campaign- 
_ ing years. A scrutiny of the portions of the text bearing on the Ionian ~ 
revolt supports the contention that the natural chronology of the — 
story anticipates the method of Thucydides, but that Herodotus has | 
not consciously or systematically employed that method in this matter. | 
The successive campaigns and operations presumably opened with the | 
sailing and marching season, and notably the mission of the Athenians 
under Melanthios 5. 99, and the expedition to Kypros 5. 108, but 
the chronological fact is not explicitly recorded. Nor is it possible 
to distribute the events recorded of the period between the apostasis 
of Aristagoras and the capture of Miletos so as to fill continuously 
five campaigning seasons. The years are not indicated during the 
‘terval between the termini, and synchronisms are barely suggested. 


1 On the strongly Attic flavour of the ὃ 21, vol, I. ΩΣ 
story cp. Introd, vol. I. pp. ἰχν. ff. On 2 On the supposed title of the drama 


the date of the composition ep. Introd. cp. note ad Le. 
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The ‘year’ (ἐνιαυτός) of Cypriote freedom (5. 116) is not clearly 
attached to any epoch, and the vague chronological reference at the 
beginning of c. 108 seems to serve rather a literary than a scientific 
purpose. A similar touch in c. 117 would be more useful, if we could 
know for certain how long after the event the news from Karia 
reached Daurises on the Hellespont. A sequence, and a chronological 
order, obtain among the stories of the revolt, and at some points, as: 
‘in the account of the end of Histiaios, the indications of time allow 
us to determine a chronology with considerable assurance: but. for 
the most part, the operations are grouped in geographical rather than 
in chronological order, and while the scenes are well defined, Ionia, 
Hellespont, Kypros, and so on, the sequences and the synchronisms 
are largely matters of conjecture. The literary analysis of the story, 
as told by Herodotus, might even suggest that the whole body of 
military operations, comprised in the Ionian revolt, occupied three 
campaigning seasons and no more: 1. Into the first would fall the 
expedition to Sardes, and the battle of Ephesos (5. 99-102). 2. In 
the second might be placed the campaign in Kypros (5. 108-115), and 
the campaign in Karia etc. (5. 116-123). 3. Into the third should 
be placed the battle of Lade, and the capture of Miletos (6. 6-18). 
But this scheme is wrecked, so far as its chronological hull is con- 
cerned, on the rock of the one irresistible date given by Herodotus for 
the Ionian revolt, viz. the ‘sixth year, 6. 18, which necessitates five 
years between the revolt of Aristagoras and the capture of Miletos, in 
494 5.0. Are we to suppose that two campaigning seasons have simply 
dropped out of the record, without leaving a trace? Or are we to 
suppose that there were actually two seasons, during which military 
operations were absolutely suspended? LEither hypothesis is so un- 
likely that we must acquiesce in the remaining alternative and seek 
some redistribution or temporal extension of the events, which shall 
leave no natural year between the two terminal events wholly un- 
_Tepresented in the narrative. 
$7. The first campaign is so clearly marked to the first year of 
_the war (Sardes, Ephesos), the war in Kypros is so clearly fixed at a 
_ year’s, or a season’s, duration, and the last season’s operations (Lade, 
_Miletos) are so obviously contained within a single year of our 
_teckoning 8.c., that there are only two passages, or groups of events, 
_ left where a chronological extension can be given to the scheme above 


___? It is, of course, more than possible 
that Herodotus has failed to record all the 
fighting. Grote (iii, 500) accepts the 
tradition (Plutarch, Mor. 861) that Miletos 
_ Was invested before the coming of the 
' Athenians, and that the march to Sardes 

Taised the siege. Still more probable must 
it seem that the operations of the Ionian 
fleet are not fully recorded. There was, 
: ‘perhaps, a victory off Pamphylia in the year 
> VOL. 11 


ιν. 


498 B.c. (cp. Plutarch, 7, c.) which ushered 
in the Kypriote year of freedom. The 
fleet is accounted for below in the first, 
second, and fifth campaigns, but the third 
and fourth are practically a blank. The 
intrigues and adventures of Histiaios might 
help to explain, as they certainly exhibit 
and imply some remissness of the Ionian 
fleet after the victory off Kypros. See 
further, note ad jin. 
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indicated : the first passage is the record of the land operations of 
the Persians on the Hellespont, Propontis, in the Troad, in Ionia, and 
in Karia (5. 116-123); the second is the passage recording the 
adventures of Histiaios from his reappearance at Sardes to his 
occupation of Byzantion (6. 1-5). The following reconstruction is of 
course hypothetical, but cannot be overruled by appeal to the chrono- 
logical indications in 9. 103, 108, 116, for these indications are 
themselves certainly vague, and probably hypothetical, 1.6. results of 
combination or inference on the part of Herodotus (or his authorities) 
and not explicit tradition, such as preserved the ‘sixth year.’ Even 
the year (ἐνιαυτός) of Kyprian freedom is a datum as likely to be due to 
‘nference as to tradition, though the fact may have been inferred 
correctly. It is, however, obvious that, in regard to the two passages 
above cited, dramatic unity, based in the one case on topography and 
military significance, in the other case on the personality of Histiaios, 
may have obliterated the temporal perspective. ‘The campaigns inthe ς 
first case are certainly sufficient to fill more than one season, in — 
accordance with the polemic methods of the age and peoples. The — 
anecdotal and biographical passage which opens Bk. 6, seems to cover — 
and suggest political intrigues and combinations, at Sardes and in the — 
Ionian states, taking the place for a season of active hostilities. The 3 
connexion of the ταραχὴ περὶ Σάρδις, of the hopes of Histiaios, of the 
attempt on Miletos, of his subsequent relations to Chios, Lesbos, and — 
‘the Ionians’ (c. 26), with each other, and with the course of the 
revolt, is not clear; but it is fairly obvious that Histiaios played a 
considerable, though ill-remembered or ill-understood, réJe in the course 
of events, and after the deaths of four Persian generals, and the 
detection of a dangerous political intrigue against the satrap, if ποῦ 
against the king, in Sardes, a campaigning season may well have © 
slipped by in Ionia without very much in the way of large military — 
operations to show for it. Assuming, then, that the military opera- — 
tions under Daurises, Hymeas and Otanes (5. 116-123) occupied more — 
than one season, and that the biographical passage (6. 1-6) represents _ 
another season, we may recover the following perspective of the events, 
which is at once chronologically and materially plausible, and we ~ 
may construct in tabular form, as given below, the chronological frame 
for the whole period, consistently with the major indications in the ~ 
narrative of Herodotus, even if the minor indications leave us in doubt 
how far he anticipated, or would endorse, this clearer representation οὗ, 
the eventual chronology. a 
§ 8. The ‘revolt of Aristagoras’ 1s marked by the expulsion ΟἿΣ 
the Tyrants (τυράννων κατάπαυσις Ὁ. 88) and must be dated im-— 
mediately after the return from Naxos (5. 36). This event falls f 
obviously in the autumn of the year 499 B.C., some four months (5. 34) — 
after the start (in spring). The visits of Aristagoras to Sparta and — 
Athens may be placed in the winter. The escape of the Paionians 


(5. 98) is dated after the revolt (νῦν yap Ἰωνίη πᾶσα ἀπέστηκε ἀπὸ 
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βασιλέος), after the return of Aristagoras from Athens to Miletos, but 
before the arrival of the Athenian and Eretrian ships: it therefore 
occurred in the early spring of 498 B.c. The march to Sardes, and the 
events following, including the defeat of the Ionians at Ephesos, are 
the events of the first campaign. The attitude and intentions of the 
lonians were no secret, for preparations had been made to anticipate 
them (προπυνθανόμενοι ταῦτα of Πέρσαι κτλ. 5. 102), but the Persian’ 
᾿ garrison barely saved the Sardian acropolis, and the blow inflicted on 
the Ionians at Ephesos cannot have been a very severe one: perhaps it 
fell mainly on the men from Athens and Eretria: anyway, it did not 
check the spread of the revolt, which quickly reached from Byzantion 
to Kypros—the two constant termini of such movements in later days 
likewise. Karia joins the revolt after the burning of Sardes has 
shown that the Ionians ‘mean business’ (c. 103); how long after, 
unfortunately Herodotus does not specify, and it may here be fairly 
questioned whether the accession of Karia should be dated before 
the succeeding spring, 497 B.c. The Karians who joined the movement 
do not appear to have included (ὅσοι “EXAjvev ταύτην τὴν χώρην 
οἰκέουσι) the Hellenes, 1.6. the Dorians, settled in Karia, 1. 17 4, nor 
is anything much more remarkable in the whole story of the revolt 
than the fact that not a word is said of the Dorians, and their attitude 
to the movement. The date at which Kypros revolted was presum- 
ably before the taking of Sardes, or before the news reached Kypros : 
for the seizure of Salamis by Onesilos is dated ὡς καὶ τοὺς Ἴωνας 
ἐπύθετο ἀπεστάναι 5. 104, and may be placed in the summer of the 
first campaigning season: the same point is reached by reckoning back 
from the death of Onesilos, and the Persian reconquest of Kypros. 
The scene laid at Susa (5. 105-107) would presumably be in the winter 
after the burning of Sardes, 1.6. after the first campaign, though τὰ 
epi τὸ τόξον, the vow of Dareios, is probably an Athenian anecdote. 
_The synchronism attempted by Herodotus between the items recorded 
in this passage and the campaign in Kypros (5. 108 ff.) can only be 
admitted to a limited extent. Onesilos may have been besieging 
Amathus while the news of the burning of Sardes was on its way to 
Susa, though we need not allow three months (5. 50) for the courier- 
service (cp. 8. 98). The mission of Histiaios and his journey down 
to Sardes are apparently placed in the summer of the second cam- 
_ paigning season, and thus synchronise with the warfare in Kypros : 
but of that, anon. The advent of Artybios, the despatch of the Ionian 
fleet must surely belong to the spring and summer of the second 
Season, 497 B.c. The year (ἐνιαυτός) of Kyprian freedom must, on 
this showing, be dated from about the time of the capture of Sardes 
to the death of Onesilos. Soli was besieged four months more and 
taken (πέμπτῳ μηνί) ὁ. 115. Whether these four months are included 
in the year or not makes no difference to the general scheme: 
_ probably they are not. 
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dated immediately after the battle of Ephesos, 5. 116. But on 
general and strategic grounds they may more probably be placed 
after the winter. If the whole operations of Daurises (and his 
colleagues) lasted, as might appear for all said by Herodotus, no more 
than one season, they would synchronise with the campaign of 
Artybios in Kypros (5. 108-115=116-123). But it may well be 
doubted whether the two great battles, on the Marsyas, and at 
Labraunda, were fought in one and the same summer, not to speak of 
the night engagement of which Herakleides, son of Ibanollis, was the 
hero (c. 121). The operations of Hymeas in the Troad are made 
synchronous with those of Daurises in Karia (5. 122). One thing is 
obvious. A great plan was concocted at Sardes, during the first 
winter following the outbreak of the war, by Artaphrenes assisted 
presumably by Daurises, Hymeas, Otanes, for the recovery of the 
Propontis, Hellespont, Aiolis, and Ionia. According to this plan 
three Persian armies were apportioned, under the command of 
Daurises, Hymeas, and Otanes, respectively, for the recovery of the 
coast lands from the Propontis to Ionia. The Bosporos apparently 
lies outside the sphere of these operations: Byzantion is unassailable 
without a fleet. As Karia does not appear to have been included 
in the plan it may be fairly conjectured that the Karians openly 
revolted in the second spring, or campaigning season (cp. cc. 117, 103). 
The battle of the Marsyas (c. 119) may be placed in the second 
summer, about a year after the burning of Sardes, and about the same 
time as the double engagement in Kypros. The crushing defeat 
of the ‘Karians’ by Daurises, the operations of Otanes in Ionia, the — 
refusal of the Athenians to send out further help, or join the second — 
campaign (c. 103), may help to explain: 1. the flight of Aristagoras — 
(5. 124-126); ii the return of the fleet from Kypros (5. 115), two 
events which may approximately synchronise. Meanwhile Histiaios 
is coming down from Susa (5. 108, 6. 1); but how long he was ez 
route, or the precise dates of departure and arrival, are not specified. © 
His presence might well be dispensed with for some time, and his” 
journey down to Sardes placed in the following summer (496 B.C.), in 
which case he may have arrived soon after the second crushing defeat — 
in Karia, at Labraunda, in which the Milesians are involved (5. 120). — 
In that case we might the better understand the question addressed — 
to him (6. 3). The death of Daurises (δ. 121) might explain some — 
lassitude in the prosecution of the war in the fourth campaign, — 
the record of which is virtually a blank. The Persians at Sardes — 
await the tardy mustering of a fleet, which is to include Phoenician, — 
Egyptian, Kilikian, and Kyprian vessels (6. 6), and may have taken — 
some two years to prepare. Political intrigue may for a time have - 
taken the place of active warfare, and the fourth season may have left — 
1 Especially if, with Grote, we admit Athens to Tonia, “found the Persians | 
that Aristagoras, on his return from engaged in the <first> siege of Miletos. — 
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little impression upon tradition except in the memory of the Protean 
role played by Histiaios about this time (6. 1-5). The fifth campaign- 
ing season is fully covered by the naval operations, which centre at 
Lade and culminate at Miletos (6. 6 ff.), while Histiaios is clearly 
placed at Byzantion during this summer and autumn (6. 26). The 
annals of the next season open clearly in ὁ. 31, but the death of 
Histiaios, though narrated previously and independently (cc. 28-30), 


evidently occurred after the advance of the Persian fleet from Miletos 
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in the spring of 493 B.c., for it is subsequent to his blockade of 
Thasos, which he raises in consequence of the news ὡς οἱ Φοίνικες 
ἀναπλέουσι ἐκ τῆς Μιλήτου ἐπὶ τὴν ἄλλην ᾿Ιωνίην, ο. 28. 

§ 9. The following scheme exhibits the chronology as reconstructed 
upon the lines above indicated. The determining datum is the state- 
ment that Miletos was captured in the ‘sixth year’ from the revolt 
of Aristagoras (6. 18, 5. 37). The years thus indicated are assumed 
to be the years of the Attic calendar, in connexion with which it 
was remembered, or recorded, that six Archons marked the interval 
between the alliance with Aristagoras, or the commission of Melanthios 
(5. 97) and the ‘capture of Miletos’ (6. 18, 21). The campaigning 
years do not coincide with the Calendarian years, but five campaigns, 
or campaigning seasons, intervene between the two terminal events, 
which again would place the latter in the sixth year after the former, 
although the interval cannot, for reasons above given, be clearly inferred 
from the story of warfare, or even clearly verified in it; and therefore 
cannot be supposed to have been inferred or constructed from it, 


499 B.O. 
Summer Failure at Naxos. 


Ol. 70, 2. Autumn τυράννων κατάπαυσις " ἀπόστασις ᾿Αρισταγόρεω᾽" 


Archon I. Winter Aristagoras in Sparta, and in Athens. 


498 8.0. 
Spring Despatch of Athenian fleet. [Victory off Pamphylia. ] 


Summer Burning of Sardes. Battle of Ephesos. 
Ol. 70, 3. Autumn Spread of the revolt from Kypros to Byzantion. 
Archon ux. | Winter Refusal of Athens to send further aid (5. 103). 


497 8.6. 
Spring Daurises on the Hellespont. 


Summer Revolt in Karia. Campaign in Kypros. 
Ol. 70, 4. Autumn _ Battle of the Marsyas, 
Archon 111, ἃ Winter Flight of Aristagoras.? 
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496 8.6. ἢ 
Spring End of the revolt in Kypros: capture of Soli (?). 


1 The dates given for the failure of flight of Aristagoras from Miletos, cp. 


| Atistagoras at Ennea Hodoi by Thucyd. 4, Clinton, Fasti, ad ann. 497, 465, 437, and 


confirm the date above given for the his Appendices v. ix. 
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Histiaios coming down. 


Histiaios at Byzantion. 


Death of Histiaios. 


Summer Battle of Labraunda. 
Ol. 71. Autumn Battle of Mylassa. 
Archon Iv. ; 
9} τιον omemenos Bee aiaes, 
495 B.C. 
Spring 
Summer The adventures of Histiaios. 
One 710), ὅ. ΠΝ 
Archon vy. Wint 
oe: inter 
(Philippos. ) ae Fh ΤΩΣ Henacsnaoe. 
Spring Blockade of Miletos. 
Summer Battle of Lade. 
Ol. 71, ὃ, Autumn Capture of Miletos. 
Archon Vi. Wint 
(eyilolartosh) 9/0 dae ere 
Spring 


Norz. —The chronology of the Ionian 
war ag reconstructed by Busolt, Gir. Gesch. 
ii. pp. 30 ff., differs considerably from the 
above scheme. Busolt compresses into 
the first year of the war 498 8.6. the 
march to Sardes, the operations of the 
Tonian fleet in the Hellespont and Byzan- 
tion, the revolt of Karia, the movement of 
the fleet to Kypros, the double battle of 
Salamis, and the ‘Persian reduction of the 
island (winter of 4987 B.c.). Meanwhile, 
in the summer of that same year 498 B.c. 
the operations of Daurises, Artaphrenes 
and Otanes are proceeding successfully, 
and before the year’s end the battles of 
the Marsyas and of Labraunda have been 
- lostand won. Noristhatall. Aristagoras 
has fled, and met his fate, Daurises is no 
more, and Histiaios is in Sardes, before 
the end of the same year. At this pace 
the Persians are ready to invest Miletos, 
by sea and by land, in the spring of the 
year 497 B.c. The siege of Miletos begins 


Μιλήτου ἅλωσις of Phrynichos. 


in the autumn of 497 B.c. and lasts three | 
years.  Busolt treats the record in ἢ 
Herodotus as complete, and uses the 
scenes laid in Susa as bases for sound ~ 
chronology, 6.5. an expedition was ready 
to start against Kypros, when Dareios — 
heard of the burning of Sardes, Hdt. 5. — 
108, therefore the revolt of Kypros must — 
be dated to 499/8 B.c. (op. c. p. 35, note a 
2, cp. p. 86, note 1). Τῇ the siege of ἢ 


Miletos had lasted three years we should — 
surely have known it. If the Ionians put 
all that into the first campaigning season ~ 
the year 498 B.c. was indeed an annus — 
mirabilis : the Hellenes in 480 8.0. e¢ seqg. — 
take things much more slowly. If the © 
naval operations in the Hellespont and ~ 
the victory off Kypros belong to the first — 
year of the war, where were the Athenians τ 
With this Appendix should, of course, be — 
compared the notes on the text, where — 
details are discussed as they arise. 
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APRN D Bx Vi 
ANNALS OF THE 7RIENNIUM 493-491 B.C. 


81, Delimitation of the connected narrative of the Persian operations. § 2. Annals 
of the year 493 8.0. (i. the recovery of the Hellespont; ii. the ordinances of 
Artaphrenes). ὃ 3. Annals of the year 492 8.0. (i. the expedition of 
Mardonios ; ii. the omitted story of Macedon). ὃ 4. Annals of the year 491 
B.C. (i. the treatment of Thasos; ii. the mission of the Heralds). ὃ ὅ. Was 
Herodotus the original author of this chronicle ? 


§ 1. THE annals of these years, a full trienniwm, are given in accord- 
ance with the natural periods for naval or military operations, and may 
be conceived as extending from spring to spring (cp. 6. 31, 48, and 
Appendix V. § 6 supra). The connected chronicle is, however, much 
interrupted over this portion of the text by digressions and insets. 
The references for the continuous story are as follows :— 


Bk. 6. 31-33, 41, 42 = events of 493 B.C. 
6. 43-45 == ‘ 492 B.C. 
6. 46, 48-51, 61, 64-66, 73 = 3 491 B.C. 


The present Appendix deals with the continuous chronicle: the more 
important digressions demand separate treatment. 
§ 2. 493 B.c. Into the spring and summer of this year fall the 


_ reduction of the islands Chios, Lesbos, Tenedos (c. 31), and of the 


European side of the Hellespont (c. 33) effected by the Phoenicians ; 
the death of Histiaios (cc. 28-30), the escape of Miltiades (c. 41, ep. 
¢. 104), and capture of his first-born Metiochos; the flight of the 
Byzantines: and Kalchedonians, and their settlement in Mesambria 
(c. 33), with other incidents of the recovery of the coasts from the 
Hellespont to the Bosporos. In the meanwhile, or in the winter, may 
be dated the ordinances of Artaphrenes, recorded in ¢. 42. 

The temporary liberation of the Hellespont, as of Thrace and 
Macedon (cp. Appendix IV. § 9 supra), was fruit of the Ionian revolt, 
and almost pure gain to the cause of Hellas. The reappearance of the 


_ Phoenician fleet in these waters, for generations past dominated by 


ty Hellenic settlements, revives a forgotten terror in the hearts of the 
_ Greek. Among the unrecorded causes which prepared the Ionic revolt, 
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may have been a recrudescence of the old commercial rivalry between 
Ionian and Phoenician, the importance of Tyre and Sidon reviving 
somewhat under Persian auspices. Anyway, Ionia’s extremity was 
Phoenicia’s opportunity. The same terror which sent the men of 
Byzantion and Kalchedon flying eastward, caused Miltiades to hurry 
homeward, if home it could be called, to Athens (c. 41); but the 
reception extended to Metiochos by the great king ill accords with the 
false loyalty of the father, the story of which procured his acquittal 
from an Athenian dikastery (cp. 4. 137 ff. Appendices IIL, IV.). In 
what year exactly the first trial of Miltiades (6. 104) is to be placed, 
seems doubtful. Jf he reached Athens in 493 B.c., the trial might 
have taken place in the following winter, or spring: but it is possible 
to maintain that, even if he left the Chersonese in 493 B.c., he only 
reached Athens in 491 B.c. He had friends, as well as enemies, 
among the Thracians. 

On the question of the ordinances of Artaphrenes (c. 42) assigned 
to this year, something has been said in the notes ad/l. The apparent 
contradiction, or inconsequence, between the vague report in c. 32 of 
the severities inflicted on the Ionian states by the Persian generals, 
and the precise report in c. 42 of the benefits conferred by Artaphrenes, 
admits of explanations so many and so obvious as to be almost 
embarrassing. ‘The severities and the benefits are in all probability — 
both alike exaggerated. The treatment of all states may not have 
been identical, indeed a natural distinction is drawn between the case 
of islanders and the case of main-landers. The Phoenicians on the 
fleet may have left anything but an agreeable memory behind. The 
contrast and the comparison with the Athenian régime permeate 
and affect both passages alike, as a subauditum. The statement οὗ 
Herodotus that the ordinances of Artaphrenes were maintained down ~ 
to his own day (αἰεὶ ἔτι καὶ és ἐμέ) is embarrassed by the verb 7m praesenti. 
Without it the phrase might, perhaps, be explained as referring to the Ὲ 
birth or youth of the writer, in fact to the whole period down to π6 

battle of the Eurymedon (c. 465 8.c.), when presumably the Jonian and — 
Karian towns were liberated from the Persian tribute, and joined the 
Delian League. The passage can hardly be supposed to have been ~ 

written before that date. On the other hand after 454 B.c., after the — 
disaster in Egypt and transfer of the treasury to Athens, still more 
after the death of Kimon, and under the demagogia of Perikles, many _ 
of the towns on the mainland probably lapsed again to the Persian. 
The statement of Herodotus need mean no more than that at the date 
of writing (διατελέουσι) those towns in Ionia (or Karia) which were ~ 
now and again under the Persian, paid tribute according to the 
assessment of Artaphrenes. Incidentally this statement may seem to 
condone the policy of Athens. (See further, notes ad J.) ἐν 
In this connexion an omission remains to be observed, which 
involves, among other points, the constantly-recurring problem of the 
relation of Herodotus and his work to the life and work of Hekataios. 
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A fragment in Diodoros! ascribes to Hekataios of Miletos a prominent 
and successful mission to Artaphrenes, in connexion with the re- 
organisation of Ionia, and apparently transfers to Artaphrenes the 
restoration of autonomy to the city-states, which Herodotus has 
ascribed to Mardonios (6. 43). It is possible that the passage of 
Diodoros may be based upon the authority of Hekataios himself, 
directly or indirectly: in any case there is nothing suspicious or 
historically unacceptable in it. On the contrary, it is easier to explain 
the disappearance, or disarrangement, of the episode in the Herodotean 
record, than to account for its introduction, if unauthentic, by Diodoros. 
It is to be feared that Herodotus was not zealous to promote the fame 
of Hekataios: and irrespective of any personal feeling, a passage 
recalling the Persian amnesty, and the good-will of the Ionians in 
return, would not be in harmony with the strong Altticism of the annals 
of this period, as preserved by Herodotus. Our historian prefers to 
remind his readers that Artaphrenes destroyed the local autonomies 
of Ionia, and reassessed the tributes, reserving for Mardonios, with 
great improbability, the privilege of establishing democracies in Ionia, 
and dropping all mention of Hekataios and his services in the matter. 
ὃ 3. The annals of the year 492 B.c. are given by Herodotus 6. 
43-45, that is to say, the acts and events recorded in this passage 
must, in accordance with the chronological scheme underlying this 
part of his narrative, be assigned to the year 492 B.c. The record 
simply comprises the work and the failure of Mardonios, who here 
appears for the first time on the stage of Greek history. The name 
of Mardonios was well, and for good cause, remembered in Athenian 
tradition. On the political achievement ascribed to him, the establish- 
ment of ‘ Democracies’ in Ionia, and its bearing on the later situation 
created by Athenian primacy, as well as upon the relation of the 
passage to Bk. 3. 80 ff., and other points, enough is said in the Notes ad J. 
The short story of his military expedition (cc. 43-45) is transparently 
tendenzios, pragmatic. It is admitted, indeed, that Mardonios, as supreme 
commander of fleet and army, recovered the European main, Thrace 
_ and Macedon, to which the Ionian revolt would seem to have restored 
liberty for a while, and that he added the island of Thasos to the 
Persian dominions. Yet the net result of the expedition is represented 
as failure and disgrace, and partly by what is said, partly by what is 
suppressed, the balance-sheet of the account proves Mardonios bank- 
rupt. But the auditors have still some remarks to make. 
(1) The partial wreck of the fleet off Athos is not in itself improb- 


1 10, 25, 2 Ἑκαταῖος ὁ Μιλήσιος πρεσ- παθεῖν dpa εὖ ποιήσει τὰς πόλεις Πέρσαις 
βευτὴς ἀπεσταλμένος ὑπὸ τῶν ᾿Ιώνων ἡρώ-ς εὐνοούσας. ἀποδεξάμενος δὲ τὸ ῥηθὲν ὁ 
thee δι᾽ ἣν αἰτίαν ἀπιστεῖ αὐτοῖς 6’Apra- ᾿Αρταφέρνης ἀπέδωκε τοὺς νόμους ταῖς 
 φέρνης. τοῦ δὲ εἰπόντος, μή ποτε ὑπὲρ πόλεσι καὶ τακτοὺς φόρους κατὰ δύναμιν 
ὧν καταπολεμηθέντες κακῶς ἔπαθον μνησι- ἐπέταξεν. Without guaranteeing the ip- 
κακήσωσιν, Οὐκοῦν, ἔφησεν, εἰ τὸ πεπον- ἰβδΐπια verba of the reported dialogue, one 
θέναι κακῶς τὴν ἀπιστίαν περιποιεῖ, τὸ might still accept the fact of the embassy. 
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able, but the scale of the disaster is exaggerated. Herodotus himself 
suggests this criticism by his sceptical hint λέγεται γάρ c. 44. (2) 
The successful skirmishing of the Brygi, and the wound of Mardonios, 
have nothing improbable in them, except the obvious intention to 
cover Mardonios with confusion. Herodotus himself declares that 
Mardonios remained in Thrace until he had subdued the Brygi (c. 45). 
(3) The magnitude of the fiasco is heightened by the utter failure to 
reach the proper goal of the expedition, Athens and Eretria. But the 
prominence of Athens and Eretria is surely a pragmatic exaggeration, 
traceable to the same source as the bow and arrow story (τὰ περὶ τὸ 
τόξον 5. 105), and to some extent qualified and corrected by the im- 
mediate context, where it appears that Eretria and Athens were after 
all not the limit of the commission of Mardonios, which amounted to 
a carte blanche for the wholesale reduction of the Hellenic city-states. 
The major exaggeration cancels the minor. In truth this expedition 
which succeeded within a single campaign in recovering Thrace and ~ 
Macedon for the great king, and in adding the wealthy Thasos to the 
list of Persian tributaries, can hardly have been pronounced a dis- 
graceful fiasco at the Persian court. Rather might it appear that the 
young grandee had on the whole successfully discharged his mission.? 
His disappearance from the scene for some ten years may have been 
due rather to his success than to his failure: though his wound, or his — 
wedding (placed by Herodotus before the European expedition), may 
help to account for his retirement. In any case Artaphrenes and his 
son had claims on the king even stronger than the son of Gobryas. % 
The problem of omission is more complicated and perplexing. It — 
is plain that Macedonia, now in 492 B.c. in the hands of Alexander, 
was on this occasion incorporated, or rather re-incorporated, in the 
Persian empire. Herodotus in Bk. 7. c. 9 puts into the mouth of 
Mardonios the assertion of his unopposed advance to the threshold οὗ 
Hellas ; the speech may be purposely cast in a braggart mould, yet — 
the express testimony of this passage (τοῦτο δὲ tw πεζῳ Μακεδόνας πρὸς 
τοῖσι ὑπάρχουσι δούλους προσεκτήσαντο 6. 44) confirms the boast. The — 
fact has received some further confirmation from the discovery of © 
Macedonian and Thracian tribute coins of this date in the bed of πὸ 
Tigris. (So Duncker, vii.6 104, but cp. B. Head, Hist. Num. p. 193.) — 
In any case it is here distinctly asserted, and in somewhat strong 
language. The total omission of any mention of Alexander is all the 
more surprising in the light of the story told above, 5. 17 ff. (Cp. 
Appendix IV. § 7 supra.) What seals on this occasion the lips of our 
historian? Were his sources here silent? Or had he personal reasons _ 
for reticence ? = 
Whatever the attitude and conduct of Alexander may have been 
some seventeen or eighteen years previously, it is evident that in 492 — 


1 To this year might perhaps be referred 797. 59; cp. Appendix IV. ὃ 8 supra. Mar- — 
the effective occupation of Doriskos pace  donios must at least have recovered the fort. 
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B.C. Mardonios had easy work with Macedon. Whether Alexander 
was already linked with the Athenians on the one hand (cp. 8.°136, 
5. 94) and with the Persians on the other (cp. 8. 136, 5. 21), whether 
his Hellenic descent had been already recognised (5. 22) are matters 
of conjecture. When Herodotus came to record the annals of 492 B.c. 
there was probably no tradition of any resistance to the Persian on the 
part of the Macedonian king. The Hellenic ruler may be here im- 
plicitly contrasted with his Macedonian subjects, yet it cannot be said 
that the phraseology (δούλους προσεκτήσαντο) is philo-Macedonian, and 
to suppose that Herodotus is deliberately suppressing a record of the 
Macedonian compact with Persia is superfluous in the light of his 
admissions elsewhere. It has been argued from the phrase τὰ ἐντὸς 
Μακεδόνων ἔθνεα that Herodotus derives his information in this passage 
from an Asiatic source. The argument is over-subtle. The phrase is 
natural from the intrinsic standpoint of the narrative, which carries 
Mardonios from Kilikia to Ionia, from Ionia to the Hellespont, from 
the Hellespont to Athos: to say nothing of the native standpoint of 
the historian himself. The record of Mardonios’ work in the year 492 
B.C. is saturated with Athenian self-interest and self-importance. The 
establishment of democracies in Ionia, the goal of Mardonios’ long 
journey, the enslavement of the nations, including the Brygi, and 
possibly other touches in the narrative betray an Athenian source: 
and the interests of Athens and the Athenian settlements in the 
northern Aegean render it not improbable that even traditions pre- 
served im loco would be infected with an Attic tinge. 

§ 4. In the annals of the year 491 B.c. there is less to perplex the 
modern reader, although both what is recorded, and what is here, in 
Bk. 6, omitted, alike present some difficult problems, as well in regard 
to the objective order of events, as in regard to the composition of the 
historian’s record. The notice of, the surrender of Thasos (6. 46) 
reads strangely after the notice of its submission to Mardonios in the 
previous year. It might perhaps be argued that the subsequent 
disasters to Mardonios had inspired the Thasians with a hope of 
recovering their liberty: but those disasters are, as shown above, 
exaggerated in the story, and the continued loyalty of the neighbouring 
states (ἀστυγειτόνων), the ready submission of the Thasians to the king’s 
anonymous messenger (ἄγγελον) conveying the king’s verbal command 
(βασιλέι κελεύσαντι) seem to show how little danger was to be appre- 
hended from Thasos. The development of Thasian power noticed in 
6. 46 can hardly be immediately subsequent to the surrender to Mar- 
donios in 492 8.0. (c. 44), and is indeed expressly referred back to the 


_ blockade by Histiaios in the spring of 493 B.c. (cp. 6. 28). The record 
_ in ὁ. 46 seems to refer more properly to a date long before the advance 


j 


of Mardonios,! unless it be a duplication of the surrender to Mardonios 


1 The mention of Histiaios in ὁ, 46, the Thasians to develop their powers offen- 


ἣν though apparently referring to the blockade βίνθ and defensive went back to the date of 


} 


; οἵ 493 5.0., might suggest that the effortsof the occupation of Myrkinos, 5. 11 (511 B.c.). 
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already recorded, If so, it would probably be the result of a duplica- 
tion in the sources. If the account of the surrender to Mardonios in 
c. 44 is from one source, and that source an Athenian, the account of 
the surrender to the king’s messenger, in c. 46, may be from another 
source, and that source not Athenian. ‘The immediate context, c. 47, 
proves a personal visit to Thasos by Herodotus. It may, therefore, 
be legitimately suggested that the record in ὁ, 46 is from Thasian 
tradition (cp. διαβληθέντας ὑπὸ τῶν ἀστυγευτόνων), and it may fairly 
be argued that it refers to the first surrender of the Thasians to the 
king, which was perhaps identical with the submission to Mardonios. 

In the story of the mission of the heralds to Greece (c. 48), the 
appeal of Athens to Sparta against Aigina (c. 49), and the extradition 
of the Aiginetan hostages (cc. 50, 73) by Sparta to Athens, we seem 
at first sight to have a genuine historical record: but the omission 
in this context of any notice of the conduct of the Athenians and 
Spartans recorded elsewhere (7. 133), the difficulty of finding room ~ 
for the elaborate intrigues of Kleomenes and Leotychides and the 
deposition of Demaratos during this single summer (cc. 51, 61, 64-66), 
and the serious doubts as to the chronology of the Aigineto-Athenian 
wars, lay the record in this passage open to suspicion. If Persian 
heralds were sent to Athens in the year 491 B.c., their ultimatum 
must have included a demand for the restoration of Hippias, though 
even the story of Marathon does not expressly record this aspect of 
the case. Such a demand had been already made and rejected at 
Athens (5. 94), and meanwhile the Athenians had taken part in the 
Ionian revolt against the king. The notion that the king now sends 
pacific messengers to Athens is inconsistent with the traditions, no 
doubt pragmatic, but not more pragmatic than the story of the wrath 
of Talthybios in Bk. 7, which have ascribed to the king an instant 
and passionate desire for the punishment of Athens (5. 105), and have 
assigned to Mardonios in the previous year Athens as his real objec- 
tive. The obvious interest in this passage (cc. 48-50) is in the relation 
of Athens and Aigina, and beyond that interest comes an effort, on 
the historian’s part, to establish, in accordance with his method, ἃ 
synchronism between the internal affairs of the Greek states, par- τὸ 
ticularly Sparta and Athens, and the general course of Helleno- — 
Persian history. But this effort may have involved him in anachron- — 
isms, and in other not less serious errors and inconsequences. It is 
not easy to find time during the one season of 491 B.C. for the — 
elaborate and complicated intrigues which are associated with the — 
story of the Aiginetan hostages (cp. cc. 51, 61, 64-66). No express 
mention is here made of any application on the king’s part to Athens — 
and Sparta ; and the internal evidence supplied by the story in Bk. 7. 
133 ff. proves that it must be dated as late as 430 8.0. and suggests — 
afterthought rather than genuine memory. On the other hand the ~ 
extradition of the Aiginetan hostages may belong to the autumn or 
winter of 491 p.c. or for that matter the spring of 490 8.0., and their £ 
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internment in Athens explains, what would otherwise be well-nigh 
inconceivable, how the Athenians, a year or two later, could pass by 
Aigina and attack Paros, without exposing themselves to Aiginetan 
attack (see further, Appendices following). 
§ 5. The general character of the chronicles, thus delimited and 
envisaged, challenges some further observations. Nowhere, perhaps, 
is the composite or conglomerate nature of the work of Herodotus,. 
and in particular of the portion of it which serves to connect the first 
and the last volumes, and rises to its highest pitch of intensity in the 
portion of the text comprised in the sixth Book of the conventional 
division, more apparent than in the string of passages here under 
review. From the record of these years has been segregated, for 
separate treatment, all that does not directly bear upon the recovery, 
or advance, of the Persian power. ‘Those omitted elements involve 
apparently some anachronism, and in any case are obviously derived 
_ from sources very different to the traditions of the Persian campaigns. 
The remainder has a curiously explicit chronology, anticipating, even 
more obviously than the story of the Ionian revolt, the chronological 
method of Thucydides, and suggesting that Herodotus may have had 
a chronicle, of some kind or other, to furnish the framework of his 
record. But if any such chronicle existed and was used by Herodotus, 
its outlines have been not merely broken by personal researches, as 
in Thasos, by personal theories, as perhaps in regard to the Ionian 
democracies, by express digressions, as on the Attic occupation of 
the Chersonese, but also obscured by the intrusion of an account 
of the hostilities between Athens and Aigina, which almost certainly 
belongs to quite another source. Even the curiously compact story 
of the operations of Mardonios in Europe seems hardly to belong to 
the same stratum of tradition as that which has preserved the con- 
clusion of the story of the Ionian revolt (cc. 31-42). It might possibly 

be that the annalistic system had been to some extent employed in a 
chronicle of the Ionian revolt and that Herodotus has attempted to 

_ carry it onwards to the battle of Marathon, more explicitly in regard 

_ to the years where his authority forsook him than in regard to the 

_ years of the Ionian revolt, where he might have more closely followed 

his chronological authority, with better results! If any written 

_ chronicle of the Ionian revolt existed, it may have been from the pen 

of the Milesian statesman, whose services in connexion with the 
matter Herodotus, as just above shown, has apparently passed over, 

_ or, as elsewhere shown, has recorded only where they reflected little 

‘ credit upon his great predecessor.? Unfortunately we know of no 

_ work ascribed to Hekataios on the history of his own times, and it 

would be straining a point to suppose that Hekataios had introduced 
largely into his Periegesis of Asia, for example, an explicit record of 
ot 


1 But ep. Appendix V. 
ο΄ ? Gp. Introduction, vol, I. pp, Ixxxiv. f., and notes to passages there quoted. 
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the Ionian revolt, though he might very well have mentioned the 
reforms of Artaphrenes, and even his own services in connexion there- 
with. On the whole, in this case too, it seems hardly possible to 
determine, with any assurance, the exact provenance of the various 
elements and parts of the Herodotean conglomerate : nor can we deny 
that the annalistic appearance presented by this portion of the work 
may be a result of an original essay in chronology on the part of 
Herodotus himself. But, in any case, the well-marked peculiarities of 
the record of these years contribute to justify the views advanced in 
the Introduction, in regard to the composite character and transitional 
purpose of these Books, and especially the sixth, in the general 
economy of the work. 


Nors.—The Archons’names forthe years J. A.R. Munro in The Classical Review, 
in' question, viz. Ol. 71. 4, 72. 1, 2, are re- Oct. 1892). The Herodotean chronicle 


corded as Themistokles, Diognetos, Hybril- | may have been based, to a greater or less _ 


ides: ep. Clinton, Fast: 11. 26 ad ann. extent, on the Attic Anagraphs for the 


If the first name stand for the best-known rienniwm, as for the years of the Ionian 
Themistokles, the occurrence of the name Revolt. Cp. Appendix V. § 5 supra, and ~ 


may be related to a systematic but un- IX. infra, note ad fin. 
acceptable chronology of his life (cp. 


APPENDIX VII 
SPARTAN HISTORY 


$1. Materials in Bks. 4, 5, 6 for the early history of Sparta. § 2. Materials in 
Bks. 4, 5, 6 for the history of Sparta ὁ. 519-489 B.c. 8 8. Chronology of the 
reign of Kleomenes. § 4. The story of Dorieus. § 5. The stories of Demaratos. 
8 6. The story of the end of Kleomenes. ὃ 7. The anecdote of the Scythian 
embassy. § 8. The application of Aristagoras. § 9. The wars with Athens. 
§ 10. The war with Argos. §11. The alliance with Athens against Persia. 


§ 1. THERE is a large amount of materials in these Books (4, 5, 6) 
bearing upon the institutions and history of Sparta from early times 
down to the author’s own day: materials of very different orders, and 
drawn from very different sources. The present Appendix is con- 
cerned mainly with those passages which exhibit the domestic condition 

and the foreign relations of Sparta during the period, 519-489 B.c., 
proper to these Books. Certain passages, as not falling within this 
scheme, may be somewhat summarily dismissed. Apart from the con- 
siderable excursus, setting forth the official or conventional view of the 
‘privileges of the kings,! two passages are easily detachable, which carry 
_back the perspective to a point long before the period proper to the 
chronological narrative in these Books: i. the story of the origin of the 
dual royalty 6. 52-59 ; ii. the story of the Minyan rebellion 4. 145-149. 
These two stories are plainly little more than aetiological legends, or 
_transfigurations of the facts, in the light of afterthought. The story 
of the royal twins has all but destroyed every hope of recovering the 
true explanation of the most remarkable of Spartan institutions, the 
double kingship. Of this story it is here enough to say that it is 
professedly from a Spartan source, it involves a non sequitur, and cannot 
τὴ accepted as history.2 The separation of history and fiction in the 
legend of the Minyae is, perhaps, a somewhat less desperate under- 
taking. As in the former case so in this it is obvious that the record 
attempts to explain existing arrangements in Laconia by a story which 
‘inverts the historical relations of the two strata in the population, 
Dorian and prae-Dorian, the conquerors and the conquered, so as to 


a 6. 56-59, for criticism of details see notes ad Ui, 2 See further, notes ad ἢ. 
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justify the invasion and conquest. The Minyan rebellion may be 
more nearly connected with the institution of the dual kingship than 
either story, taken by itself, would suggest: and both stories alike 
imply the recognition of a considerable non-Dorian element, at least 
in early or prae-Lykurgean Sparta, the disappearance of which in 
historical times is, perhaps, in general too easily accredited. However 
that may be, the legend of the Minyae, which represents the Minyae 
as coming to the Spartans, and claiming kinship, ignores the fact that 
the Spartans are ex hypothesi Dorians, but lately arrived in Lakonia to 
invade and conquer—Minyae. ‘The advent of the Minyae from Lemnos 
may be understood as an afterthought based on the fact of the survival 
of ‘Minyan,’ Pelasgic, or prae-Hellenic population in its purest, or most 
obvious, form in that island.1_ Whether the story, as told by Herodotus, 
is a mere Spartan saga, may be questioned : he gives it as common to 
Sparta and Thera; its chief interest for him, as for his informants or 
authorities, was apparently the metropolitan claim established by it for 
Sparta over Thera and Kyrene, through Minyan elements common to 
all three. Attic the legend is in no wise, notwithstanding the Attic 
claim to Lemnos. 

§ 2. The materials for the history of Sparta contained in these 
Books, for the period 519-489 B.C. proper, in the general scheme of the a 
work, to these Books, are of various kinds, and are presented by 
Herodotus in very different connexions. There are passages of purely 
local or inner Spartan history, easily separable from the general 
structure of the Books, such as the excursus in the fifth Book on the 
succession of Kleomenes (cc. 39-41), a passage which strictly speaking — 
is before the chronological point of departure, and the story of the 
adventures of Dorieus (cc. 42-48), which fall strictly within the stated _ 
limits.2 To these must be added the excursus or digressions on 
Spartan affairs in the sixth Book,* so far as these have not already 
been ruled out of court by the preceding section. The remainder — 
comprises several more or less distinct stories about Demaratos, his ; 
_ birth, deposition, exile (cc. 61-70), and the account of the end of his — 
great, enemy Kleomenes, which is very deeply implicated with other : 
matters of more than personal interest.4 It will be convenient to — 
detach, and consider briefly in one connexion, these stories — τα 


Γ 


of the domestic state of Sparta during the period under review. 
There are, however, a still larger number of passages which exhibit — 
Sparta in her foreign relations, either to other Greek states, or ὅθ. 
Persia, and the Persian question. These passages, however, are not 


presented by the historian as primarily Spartan history, or “= 


.- ἮΣ 


1 5, 25, 6. 140. Whatever may be the 2 Op. Introduction, vol. I. p. xxxvil. “| 

relations between Danae Aa rel κε 3 Op, Introduction, vol. I. pp. i, i 
i b non-Hellenic a 

the discovery of the celebrate ou. the Anawale Se ate a 


inscription in Lemnos (C. Pauli, Hine 
vorgriechische Inschrift von Lemnos, 1886) {πὸ Introduction. a 


supports the view above advanced. 
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Spartan sources : as a rule, they are implicated in the main course of 
the narrative, or in the excursus on Athenian affairs ; it is only in 
regard to the Argive war that a Spartan story emerges into obvious 
individuality (6. 76-82). Characteristic of the incidental nature of 
these records is the fact that the important notice of the part played 
by Kleomenes and the Spartans in relation to the alliance between 
Athens and Plataia occurs, not in its natural context side by side with 
the other notices of the hostilities between Athens and Sparta,! much 
less as an item in a survey of Spartan action or policy as a whole, but 
casually in a note on the battle of Marathon (6. 108). In regard to 
the main subject of these Books, the advance of the Persian power 
between 519 B.c. and 489 8.0., there are but three points or passages 
where Sparta seems to play a direct part in the action: i. the story 
of the Scythian embassy to Sparta, connected with the Scythian 
expedition of Dareios 6. 84, which is, however, a purely casual record 
in Herodotus. ii. The story of the application of Aristagoras, con- 
nected with the Ionian revolt, 5. 49. iii. A more numerous and 
complicated series of passages, offering several points of contact with 
the main narrative, yet substantially connected with one another, and 
focussed on a single problem, to wit, the relations of Sparta to Athens 
in the Marathonian campaign. In particular, these passages comprise 
two items: 1. the story of the Aiginetan hostages (6. 49, 50, 61, 73), 
which leads directly into the domestic scandal of Sparta; 2. the mission 
of Philippides, and the expedition of the two thousand (6. 106, 120), 
which is primarily a chapter in the main story, and obviously from an 
Athenian source. It will be convenient to consider this third batch 
of notices in this Appendix simply under the title of the Atheno- 
Spartan alliance against Persia. The isolation or discrimination of all 
the various elements for the history of Sparta during the thirty years 
represented by these three Books is, of course, not io be taken to mean 
that the facts recorded, or implied, were without causal relations or 
rings, one to another. On the contrary, it is obvious that the 
inner condition of the Spartan state and its foreign policy were closely 
Telated to one another at every stage, and that the various transactions 
of Sparta with states, in and outside the Peloponnesos, reacted largely 
on each other, and on the domestic condition of Lakedaimon. Of the 
mutual bearings of the Persian, the Athenian, the Argive, and other 
questions on each other, on the relations of Sparta to her own allies, 
on the inner conduct of affairs in Sparta itself, there is very little con- 
sciousness displayed by Herodotus: but this naiveté indirectly redounds 
to the credibility of the records, and renders them more responsive to 
criticism. The particular consideration of the several stories which 
Serve for Spartan history during the period under review, will show 
that, to a very great extent, the facts, as recorded by Herodotus, 
Supply an intelligible and consistent rationale of the conduct of Sparta, 
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in relation to the external questions of the day. If an equally satis- 
factory result is not attainable in regard to the inner state of Sparta, 
the reason may be that in this department, from the nature of the 
case, not merely were the facts in themselves less notorious and 
discoverable, but also the sources had a more direct motive for sup- 
pression or obscurity. Yet even in these stories, critically examined, 
not a little is preserved to illuminate the working of Spartan institu- 
tions, and the conduct of historic persons. One man in especial 
emerges throughout as the greatest figure in the Spartan or Hellenic 
tradition of those days, in spite of efforts or tendencies calculated to 
damnify or to obliterate his memory, which culminate in the story 
of his awful end. It is Kleomenes who expels Dorieus, deposes 
Demaratos, makes Leotychides king. It is Kleomenes who over- 
throws Argos, and thrice invades Attica. It is Kleomenes who sets 
Athens and Boeotia at variance. It is Kleomenes who deals out wars 
and alliances, or refuses them, to Samians, Ionians, Athenians. Over 
his memory broods the horrible suspicion of a tyrannic ambition, 
which aimed, perhaps, at a monarchy in Sparta, in Peloponnese, in 
Hellas, and was marked by significant acts of impiety and outrage. 
To Kleomenes were veritably due some of the sharpest sayings, as 
well as some of the strongest doings, which made the thirty years 
of his reign memorable to posterity. In more senses than one the 
history of Sparta, during the thirty years covered by these Books, is 
primarily the history of the reign of Kleomenes. 

§ 3. The chronology of the period is not, however, so clearly 
conceived by Herodotus as might have been anticipated: a further 
symptom of the character of his sources and of his own methods. 
Kleomenes is king when Aristagoras visits Sparta in 499 B.C. (or © 
thereabouts), but he had been king some time ere the coming οὗ 
Aristagoras. His action in the expulsion of the Peisistratids from 
Athens carries his reign back to 511 8.0. Before that, Maiandrios ~ 
on coming to Sparta, as early as 515 B.C., finds Kleomenes already — 
king Earlier than this point we cannot force back the reign of © 
Kleomenes for certain,2 though it is arguable that Kleomenes had — 
succeeded his father ere the Samian oligarchs made their appeal for 
assistance against Polykrates,® an event which falls into the reign οὗ 
Kambyses, and must be dated before 521 B.C. The dates of the — 
deposition and of the death of Kleomenes are left by Herodotus ing 
almost equal obscurity with the date of his birth, or of his accession. ὯΝ 
The legitimate inference from the evidence, as presented by Herodotus, — 
would be that he dated the death of Kleomenes prior to the battle — 
of Marathon, an inference in fact drawn by Clinton: but such aS 
conclusion is virtually untenable.* If we place the deposition of — 

ἥ ΕΝ 


1 3. 148. buted rightly to Kleomenes without his 
“ 2OQn the date of the reply to the being actually king at the time. τ. 
Plataians, see note to 6. 108. 4°See notes to 6, 85, and § 11 infra, 

8 The witticism (3. 46) might be attri- ad 7. a 
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Kleomenes before the battle of Marathon, we have done all that is 
possible in the matter: room must be found thereafter for his return 
and his death. The supposition that he was in exile at the time of 
the battle of Marathon might help to explain some of the features in 
the story of the Spartan action, or inaction, at that crisis: the delay, 
the small force tardily despatched, the anonymity of the commander. 
That passage is probably from an Athenian source: had a Spartan 
king, had Kleomenes been in command, Athenian tradition would 
probably have preserved his name. Yet, as will subsequently appear, 
the story of Marathon does not absolutely preclude the hypothesis 
that Kleomenes was on the throne at the time. A couple of days 
later, and Kleomenes at the head of a larger force might have been in 
Attica, to take part in the fray. However that may be, it is plain 
that the reign of Kleomenes was by no means a short one: it extended 
very nearly over the period covered by the main narrative in these 
Books, and the express assertion to the contrary? is one of the most 
unintelligent and unintelligible mis-statements for which Herodotus 
is responsible. It is hardly worth while to suppose that the root 
of the error is to be found in the brief tenure of power by the king 
after his exile and restoration, for that would be to explain one error 
by creating another. The blunder seems rather to show how, in 
telling a particular story, Herodotus will sacrifice consistency and 
probability for the sake of a point, especially a moral point. The 
historian’s own text proves that the reign of Kleomenes was not only 
a long but a stirring one, and that the king played an exceptionally 
important réle throughout, both in domestic and in foreign affairs. 
The further details in this chronology depend on the discussion of the 
particular events recorded for the period, and will emerge naturally in 
the course of the paragraphs following, in which the several stories, or 
passages, illustrative of Spartan history are to be discussed. 

§ 4. The first passage which calls for consideration here, is the 
story of Dorieus, 5. 39-48, Taken in connexion with the introductory 
passage, the story goes to show that Kleomenes, son of Anaxandridas, 
king of Sparta, had three half-brothers, Dorieus, Leonidas, and 

_ Kleombrotos. So uncertain, however, were the family reminiscences 
_ that there were those (in Sparta) who asserted that Leonidas and 
_ Kieombrotos were twins ; but as Leonidas actually succeeded his half- 
brother Kleomenes, and as it was not disputed that Dorieus was the 

_ eldest of the second family of Anaxandridas, there was no doubt that 
_ had Dorieus remained in Sparta (and survived Kleomenes), he would 
in due course have been king in his stead. Dorieus, however, left 
‘Sparta in consequence of his eldest brother’s accession, and after one 
_ failure to effect a settlement in Libya, passed away to the west, where 
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1 The death, or, perhaps, rather the 2 οὐ γάρ τινα πολλὸν χρόνον ἣρξε ὁ 
7 exile, of Kleomenes might be dated to Kvyeouévys 5. 48. Cp. note ad 1, and 
| 488/7 B.o. Cp. Appendix VIII. § 5. § 4 infra. 
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he met his end in another attempt to establish a colony in the neigh- 
bourhood of Eryx in Sicily.t 

The sources from which Herodotus derived this story, were plainly 

not pure Spartan sources. So far as the scene of the action is laid in 
the west, in Italy, in Sicily, he is drawing explicitly (cc. 44, 45), or 
inferentially (cc. 46, 47), from local Italiote and Sikeliote traditions, 
though whether he himself ever went further west than Thurii is not 
demonstrable.2 It is, of course, probable that some memory of the 
fate of Dorieus survived at Sparta, and it was presumably known 
‘there that he had perished with his comrades in Sicily. The total 
absence of any reference to Dorieus in the passages in the fourth 
Book, where the river and district of the Kinyps are mentioned (ce. 
175, 198), is some guarantee that the story in Bk. 5 is independent of 
‘Libyan’ sources; and though Philip of Kroton may have attached 
himself to Dorieus in Kyrene (cp. c. 47), there is nothing in the 
passage to suggest Kyrene as the focus of the traditions. The familiar 
introduction or preface to the story (cc. 39-41) can hardly be referred 
to any ultimate source but a Spartan one; and if so much in the 
story as can be directly ascribed to the west is segregated, the re- 
mainder may be looked upon as Spartan. ‘This analysis would leave 
as Spartan residuum ce. 42, 43 and perhaps the first few lines of 
c. 46, the connecting passages and appendix being supplied from 
elsewhere: not but what the news of the end of Dorieus must have 
reached Sparta from Sicily in the first instance, while per conira those 
in the west, who were interested in the later career of Dorieus, would have 
had some account to give of his antecedents. The conclusion of the story 
(c. 48) may contain a speculation of the historian’s own; for it is difficult 
to suppose that a Spartan could have made so egregious a blunder 
as is involved in the statement that Kleomenes only reigned a short 
time. Not, indeed, that it is easy to understand how Herodotus 
himself could have made a mistake which can be completely refuted 
out of his own mouth, were it not that, where a good moral is in 
view, Herodotus is apt to leave chronology to shift for itself. 

The chronology of the events of this story is more or less de- 
termined by the incidental mention of the destruction of Sybaris, in — 
which Dorieus had, or at least ex hypothesi might have had, a part. 
That event is independently ascertained for the year 510 Βα ΤῸΝ 
might be a year or two afterwards that Dorieus, Philippos and their — 
companions met their end: it would be a year or two earlier that — 
Dorieus had returned from Libya, after an absence of some two years 
(τρίτῳ ἔτεϊ c. 42). This would place the attempt to colonise the Kinyps 3 
about 514/13 B.c., and would agree sufficiently well with the date — 
515/16 B.C. above given for the latest date at which the accession 
of Kleomenes can be placed. 
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The process of damning the character and memory of Kleomenes 
is seen already operating in the story of Dorieus. Kleomenes 
succeeds to the kingdom simply in virtue of his superior age, and in 
spite of his being οὐ φρενήρης ἀκρομανής τε, ‘not merely disordered 
but stark mad.’ Dorieus on the other hand was a very prince among 
his peers, and, if the succession had been determined by merit, must 
have been king. Yet the sequel of the story ill accords with this 
panegyric. That peerless prince is too impatient and too proud to 
play a part in Sparta second to his elder brother. He is too impious 
or too hasty to consult the divine wisdom in his first colonial adven- 
ture, or to betake him straight to the divinely-ordered bourne in his 
second ; no wonder, the one ended in disaster, the other in death. 
The story does not fulfill the promise of its beginning; the sermon 
refutes the text. For how much of this inconsequence Herodotus 
himself is responsible, who can say exactly? At least he is guilty of 
overlooking the fallacy. But the story is not therefore insignificant. 
Introduced by Herodotus ostensibly to explain the succession of 
Kleomenes (an object accomplished by cc. 39-41), it ends by being an 
explanation of the failure and fate of Dorieus. In the story Dorieus 
is, after all, the transgressor. Ambitious, impatient, proud, almost 
impious, never was a man who more richly, or more obviously, deserved 
his fate. The desire to blacken Kleomenes has led to a non sequitur : 
the person who comes worst out of this story is Dorieus.! 

That the story deals in the main with historical persons and 
historical events cannot be doubted; they shine through the texture 
of the pragmatic and inconsequent composition. It is the moral, 
the afterthought, the motivation, the causality, which are questionable 
and refutable. Other points of significance may lie in the story. 
Polygamy is a practice which breeds quarrels in the household. Was 
there in the case of Kleomenes and Dorieus a question of succession ? 
Was Kleomenes, indeed, in some way less acceptable to the Dorian 
Spartiatae than his half-brother Dorieus? Did Delphi perhaps direct 
a decision in favour of the elder brother? Such questions may fairly 
be asked, for they stand in an intelligible relation to the story—but 
the traditions fail to decide them: καὶ πάρεστι ὁκοτέροισί τις πείθεται 
αὐτῶν τούτοισι προσχωρέειν. 

§ 5. The story of the deposition of Demaratos (Δημαρήτου ἡ κατά- 
παυσις τῆς βασιληίης 6. 67) involves further the stories of his birth 
(6. 61-64, 68, 69), and of his exile (6. 67, 70); and the three may 
here be treated in one connexion. The accession of Demaratos cannot 
be pushed back much before 510 B.c. (cp. Clinton, Fuasti, ii.8 p. 259), 
and need not be pushed quite so far back; for Clinton relies on a 
statement in Pausanias, 3. 7, 7, that Demaratos was associated with 
Kleomenes in the Liberation of Athens, a statement worth next to 
nothing. If, indeed, Kleomenes succeeded about 520/19 B.c., and 


' For a similar fallacy, cp. notes on the speech of Sokles, 5. 92. 
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if the Argive war took place, as Pausanias affirms, soon after his 
accession, and if Demaratos was king and commander in that war, 
then the accession of Demaratos would approximately synchronise 
with the accession of Kleomenes.! But the better date for the Argive 
war is supplied by the synchronism with the capture of Miletos,’ and 
it finds further confirmation in the chronology of the reign of 
Demaratos. The first clear evidence of the accession of Demaratos 
is his joint-command in the invasion of Attica perhaps as late as 507/6 
B.c.2 He might have been thirty years of age, or a little more, at 
that date, and still have been living in 465 B.c. as required by the 
anecdote in Plutarch’s Life of Themistocles,* twenty-five years after his 
deposition. The chronology would not, indeed, preclude his accession 
ten years earlier, circa 515 B.C., but the later date for his accession is 
more consistent with the material indications of the story, or stories, of 
his reign. In the light of these stories, it seems improbable that 
Demaratos had been a decade on the throne, before the feud with 
Kleomenes broke out. It is more probable that the quarrel began 
soon after the accession of the Prokleid king. It was this quarrel 
which led to the deposition of Demaratos. On three distinct occasions 
the feud came to a head: (1) at Eleusis in Attica, before 506 B.C. 
(Hdt. 5. 75); (2) in the Argive war, some ten or twelve years later 
(cp. § 10 infra) ; (3) in the year before Marathon, in connexion with the 
policy and action of Sparta towards Persia, Aigina and Athens. In 
connexion with the first of these occasions Herodotus records the 
enactment of a law in Sparta which, as argued in the notes ad /., was 
more probably a sequel to the second occasion of quarrel, if at least 
the Argive war is correctly post-dated. Herodotus has no express 
record of the quarrel in the Argive war: we owe our knowledge of it 
to the Argive story preserved by Pausanias;° but even those who 
refuse to accept the joint-command of Demaratos in the Argive war, 
the desertion of the Prokleid king by his colleague, and the consequent 
impeachment of Kleomenes on his return, may fairly be expected to 
‘see in the anonymous ‘enemies’ of Kleomenes at home, indicated by 


Herodotus, the friends of Demaratos, if not that king himself. The 
quarrel in and after the Argive war finds a natural sequel in the 
intrigues of Demaratos against Kleomenes in Aigina, all the more — 
natural indeed if the date and occasion which I have given for the 


law, de wno imperatore constituendo, be acceptable. 


The date of the deposition of Demaratos is fixed, if any date can 3 


be fixed by Herodotean evidences, to the year before Marathon. 


In that year occurs the extradition of the Aiginetan hostages, the 4 
Se nn ΞΘ ΘΝ 


1 Mutatis mutandis, it might be argued reign of Kleomenes, without really saving 
that Kleomenes only succeeded about 512 the authority of Pausanias, even if that f 


B.C., and that the Argive war took place were worth saving in this case. 
a few years later. But this argument 2 Cp. § 10 infra. 
sacrifices the weighty considerations above 8 Hdt. 5. 75. Ὁ Ὁ; 29. 


we 
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urged in regard to the chronology of the 5 Op. notes to 6. 76-82, and § 10 infra. eS 
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necessary antecedent of which is the substitution of Leotychides for 
Demaratos as colleague of Kleomenes. ‘The process by which the 
deposition was effected is comparatively clear. Leotychides, suborned 
or encouraged by Kleomenes (ἐκ τῆς Κλεομένεος προθυμίης), makes 
an affidavit against the legitimacy of the Prokleid king (κατόμνυται, 
κατωμοσίη) : ἃ trial takes place, the court being in all probability con- 
stituted by the Gerusia, Ephors, and Kleomenes, with Leotychides as 
prosecutor ! (ἐδίωκε) : witnesses were produced, certain Spartans, surely 
now well stricken in years, who averred that they had, as Ephors, 
been present—perhaps at a meeting of the Gerusta—when news was 
brought to Ariston of the birth of Demaratos whom he had straightway 
disowned, as no son of his. It is tolerably obvious that no suspicion had 
attached itself to the birth of Demaratos until Leotychides made his 
affidavit, and the story, which figures now as a part of the narrative in 
Herodotus (6. 63), was produced and attested at the trial. The next 
step in the process is not quite so plain. It looks as though the matter 
had been discussed in the Apella (c. 66), and the ultimate decision re- 
ferred to Delphi It may fairly be conjectured that the court of first 
instance decided in favour of Leotychides, and that the discussion in the 
Apella was raised by Demaratos and his friends, with good prospect of 
success, until the motion was carried for an appeal to the Pythia—the 
result of which was already determined by Kleomenes. A Delphic 
decision had such weight in Sparta as to shake, if we may believe the 
story of the interview between Demaratos and his mother (6. 68), even 
the deposed king’s own faith in his legitimacy. A venal decision is 
not ipso facto a false one; men have been bribed to speak the truth: 
and it is difficult to infer what the Spartans would have done, on 
discovering the corrupt practices of Kleomenes (6. 74), if the previous 
medism of Demaratos had not relieved them of a difficulty. Could 
Leotychides have been displaced, and Demaratos restored? The alter- 
native, suggested by Herodotus, that Demaratos was the son of Ariston 
or of Astrobakos, and the whole tendency of the reported interview be- 
tween Demaratos and his mother, go to justify the practical result, even 
while glorifying the true descent of the deposed king. To rationalise 
any further the memoir of the wonders connected with that anonymous 
lady (cc. 61, 69), is hardly necessary for strictly historical purposes. 
The story of the actual flight and medism of Demaratos is com- 
paratively simple and straightforward; the only questions it need 
excite are a doubt as to the exact chronology of the affair, and a 
doubt whether the whole truth concerning the medism of the deposed 
Spartan king has been told. In regard to the chronology: the 
Gymnopaidia, at which Demaratos was insulted by Leotychides, cannot be 
dated earlier than midsummer? 491 8.¢., and can hardly be the festival 


1 Cp. Pausanias, 3, 5,2; G. Gilbert, which fell as ἃ rule in the Athenian month 
Handbuch, i.? p. 60, n. 2 (1893); note Hekatombaion, see Manso, Sparta, 1. ii. 
to 6, 82. p. 213, and note to 6. 67. For χοροποιός 

7 On the date of the @ymnopaidia, cp. Xen. Ages. 2. 17. 
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of the next year. This date leaves just sufficient room, perhaps, for 
the deposition of Demaratos in the early summer of 491 B.C., and his 
election as χοροποιός, if that was the office which he held, on the 
one side; and for his flight, the discovery of the corruption of the 
Pythia, and the disgrace and exile of Kleomenes, before Marathon, 
on the other. As to the medism of Demaratos: there is no hint of 
such treachery, prior to his voluntary exile; but that exile, and other 
circumstances in the whole story would be, not less, but more intelli- 
gible, if Demaratos had been intriguing with the Persian for some 
time. His interference against Kleomenes in Aigina amounted, at 
least constructively, to medism ; and his welcome at the Persian court 
loses nothing by the suggestion that he had friends there already. 

§ 6. In regard to the story of the end of Kleomenes, 6. 74, 75, 
little remains to be said. It is just possible to find time for his 
mysterious retirement to Thessaly, before the arrival of the Mede in 
Euboea, or in Attica. It might, however, be argued that the whole 
circumstances, narrated in the passage cited, fell out after Marathon. 
In that case Kleomenes was still king at the time of the battle. On 
the whole it is reasonable to conclude that the Spartan excuse for 
delay on that occasion was bona fide; the rapidity with which the 
two thousand reached Athens after the full moon, supports that con- 
clusion, and the two thousand Spartiates may have been an advance 
guard, the plan being that the king, Kleomenes, should follow with the 
main body, perhaps recruited from the Symmachy. It was something 
of a fiasco, from a Spartan point of view, that the Athenians had been 
allowed to win, virtually single-handed, the first victory over the 
Persian on Hellenic soil. Discontent with that result may have con- 
tributed to aggravate the unpopularity of Kleomenes, though he of all 
Spartans was probably least responsible for the blunder. The rationale 
of his subsequent intrigue in Arcadia is more obvious than the reason 


for which he selected Thessaly as his first place of refuge: in Arcadia £ 


Raps 


he was heading a movement against the Spartan hegemony. Matters 
wore so formidable an appearance that the Lakedaimonians restored him 
‘to his full privileges. Kleomenes was no longer young. His death 
will have taken place not less than thirty years from the date of his 
accession, possibly even some years later (8 3 supra). ‘The circum- 
stances of his death are eminently suspicious, but it can. hardly 


be said that, granted the madness of the king, the story as told 
It can only be said that the Spartans 
It is vain to speculate what — 


by Herodotus is incredible. 
took poor care of their mad king.} 


1 Duncker, vii. 167, goes further, and 
suggests foul play. The story of Kleo- 
menes has, mutatis mutandis, a curious 
parallel in modern times, Cetewayo, the 
Jormer king of Zululand, died on the 8th 
inst., so suddenly that his death is attri- 
buted in Natal to poison. . . . It is much 


more probable that he died of disease of the 


heart, accelerated by the excitement of his — 
later years, the war, his capture, his visit — 


to England, his “restoration,” and his 
failure to regain his place among his 


subjects. According, too, to the statement 
of Mr. Whiteley, who had some kind of 
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his brethren the lion-hearted Leonidas, the ill-starred Kleombrotos, 
what his daughter, the precocious and shrewd Gorgo, were about 
all this while! Long ere Herodotus gathered his materials for 
the biography of Kleomenes, ill fame and misfortune had accumulated 
upon the Agid house. Pausanias the Regent was no more, his pride 
and his dishonour had eclipsed even the memory of Kleomenes ;! 
the feeble Pleistoanax had succeeded the short-lived Pleistarchos, and 
must have been in exile, when these Books were being. written : 3 
the Prokleid kings were for the time at least de facto in the ascendant 
(ep. 6. 71). Was any one in Sparta, or Hellas, concerned just then 
to rehabilitate the greatest of the Agid kings, or even to look for 
any reasonable plan, or purpose, in his remembered acts ? 
The memories of the Persian war rose to obscure the career of the 
strong man, who had taken no part in that contest, or whose part in 
it had been eclipsed by the greater glories, and the greater crimes of 
the heroes of Thermopylae, of Plataia, of Mykale. Even the medizing 
Demaratos was to Herodotus a more familiar and acceptable personage 8 
than Kleomenes, and Herodotus could deliberately explain the ghastly 
doom of the phrenzied old king as a divine judgment upon him 
for his intrigue against Demaratos.* ΤῸ be sure Demaratos in exile 
was to do duty, if in the order of Herodotus’ composition he had not 
already done duty, as wise-man in the suite of the invading Xerxes.° 
Is it strange that through the mists of oblivion, rivalry, prejudice and 
afterthought the figure of _Kleomenes iooms as an enigma in Spartan 
history rather than as an intelligible and manageable agent ? And yet, 
without going beyond the acts of Sparta during the reign of Kleomenes 
recorded by Herodotus himself, it may be made plain that the state 
pursued an energetic, though not wholly successful, foreign policy, for 
which the king is made largely responsible. But to obtain a proper 
view of these recorded acts, they must be detached from the anecdotal 
or accidental contexts in which they are embedded by the Herodotean 
method, and must be envisaged in their natural relations, to the main 
eurrent of events, during the period, and to each other. How far the 
success and failure of Sparta were due to the genius or the madness of 
the king; how far his successes abroad were thwarted or foiled by 
opposition at home, it is not easy, at this distance of time, and with 
these materials, to decide: one result appears plain, that the Spartans, 


charge of himin London . . . he delighted 2 For the chronology, see Clinton, Fasti, 

in drinking hard, at all events since his 11,3. 262. 

deposition. Cetewayo’s restoration proved 3 One strong phrase can be quoted against 

a failure ; but it was a reasonable experi- Demaratos from Herodotus: οὐκ Alyw7- 

ment, and might have succeeded, but for the τέων οὕτω κηδόμενος ws φθόνῳ καὶ ἄγῃ 

deadly hostility with which he was regarded χρεώμενος 6. 61. This remark Hdt. may 

in Natal by most Europeans, including, have taken over from his source, though it 
we fear, a great many officials. From would, perhaps, have pleased him, as help- 

The apa Feb. 1884, ing to explain the king’s misfortunes, 
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as on more than one later occasion, for fear of a monarchy forfeited 
an empire. 

§ 7. The story of the Scythian embassy to Sparta, 6. 84, is 
marked by many of those characteristics which perplex the modern 
historian in his attempt to recover bare facts from the Herodotean 
record. The story does not appear in its natural or chronological 
connexion: it is introduced apparently in a purely biographical 
interest. This fact may be explained, as similar facts in other cases, 
by a difference in the sources for the story of the Scythian campaign 
in Bk. 4 and for the story in Bk. 6 here under discussion. The latter 
story is expressly described as a Spartan story (αὐτοὶ δὲ Σπαρτιῆταί φασι 
εν. λέγουσι... Ws αὐτοὶ λέγουσι... οὕτω δὴ Σπαρτιῆται τὰ περὶ Κλεομένεα 
λέγουσι). Herodotus no doubt believes the tradition that Scythian 
ambassadors visited Sparta, and made the proposal on record: all he 
discredits is the asserted connexion of this visit with the subsequent 
fate of Kleomenes, and the purely rationalistic theory of the Spartans 
on this subject. But can we accept as facts any such visit, or any 
such proposal? Scyths may have been seen from time to time in 
Sparta (cp. 4. 77), but a formal embassy of Scythians to Sparta does 
not seem in itself very probable. The proposal of the Scyths makes 
the story doubly suspicious. A Scythian invasion of Upper Asia was — 
an event for which there was good precedent (cp. 4. 1); but the idea 
of Greeks, and especially Spartans, marching up from Ephesos to Susa 
in the sixth century B.C. is an anachronism, as may presently and 
fully appear: while the strategic combination proposed by the Scyths 
to the Greeks reads more like one of those veiled satires or criticisms _ 
of which Scyths were sometimes made the vehicle (4. 77, 79, 142), 
than like matter for a serious discussion. Moreover, it may fairly be 
doubted whether the term ἐπισκυθίζειν, for ‘to drink unmixed wine,’ 
dated subsequently to the accession of Kleomenes, or was invented in 
Sparta, even though Athenaeus (x. vii. p. 427”) endorses the state- 
ments in Herodotus ; for Athenaeus in the context quotes Anakreon 
(Σκυθικὴν πόσιν παρ᾽ οἴνῳ | μελετῶμεν) as proof of the practice and ε 
ΟΡ ὨΓΘΒΘΟΪΟΡῪ : and even if the verb ἐπισκυθίζειν was invented in Sparta, — 
perhaps by Kleomenes himself—for he had a pretty wit (Plutarch, — 
op. 6. p. 91 infra)—that would not prove the presence of a Scythian — 
embassy, much less the truth of the proposal here ascribed to the — 
Scyths, though it would make the genesis of the anecdote easy to 
understand. The weight of argument is against believing that the | : 
Scythians sent an embassy to Sparta, much more against believing thai 
such an embassy made the proposition here recorded. That Kleomenes — 
was a hard drinker may be true, and that he, or the Spartans, may 
have contributed the term ἐπισκυθίζειν for the practice, which had 
previously been called Σκυθικὴ πόσις, is not impossible. Herodot s< 
seems to admit that the term was a Laconism, and the verb does ποῦ 
occur except in this passage. >. 


§ 8. The story of the application of Aristagoras (probably in the — 
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year 499 B.C., ep. Appendix V. ὃ 4) as told by Herodotus, 5. 49, 
stands on a very different footing to the anecdote just discussed. It 
is an integral part of the main narrative; it occurs in its natural 
order; and the critique of the story renders the central fact, that 
Aristagoras went to Sparta in order to obtain support for the 
lonians, altogether probable, although it divests that fact of the 
pragmatic colours with which it has been decorated by Herodotus, or 
his authorities, and sets the suit of Aristagoras and its rejection at 
Sparta, in a new light and in new relations. Grote! long ago pointed 
out that this story was, at least in part, from a Spartan source, and 
condemned it as involving an anachronism. The anachronism lies 
in the proposal, that the Spartans should march to Susa, and there 
attack the king: such an idea belongs to a period long after 
500 B.c. Moreover, the proposition is altogether inconsequent in 
the actual circumstances; Aristagoras may have asked the Spartans 
to march to Sardes, but in his wildest moments can hardly have 
projected the invasion of Upper Asia. But Grote condoned the 
assumption and virtual assertion, throughout the story, that the whole 
negotiation is conducted simply and solely as a transaction between 
Aristagoras and Kleomenes.? To suppose, or admit, on the strength 
of this passage, that in the year 499 B.c. either (or both) of the 
kings could, solely upon the hypothetical prerogative, πόλεμον ἐκφέρειν 
er ἣν ἂν βούλωνται χώρην κτλ. (6. 56), take a Spartan army to Susa, 
or even to Sardes, without going to Gerusia, or Apella, for consent, 
betrays an inadequate appreciation, as of the spirit and nature of 
Spartan institutions, so of the qualities and character of Herodotus’ 
histories. A custom, which may have prevailed at one time in regard 
to the warfare of Sparta in the Peloponnese (πρός te Μεσσηνίους καὶ 
᾿Αρκάδας τε καὶ ᾿Αργείους 5. 49), could never have sanctioned an 
expedition to Asia. The cases on record are themselves open to 
criticism: the records are imperfect and pragmatic. The Samian 
oligarchs before 521 B.C. apply to Sparta for aid against Polykrates, 
3. 46. They are introduced, or produced, ἐπὲ τοὺς ἄρχοντας, a first 
and a second time. The two Laconisms recorded are worthy of the 
wit of Kleomenes ; the first of them is actually ascribed to him by 
Plutarch (Apophth. Lac. Mor. 223); the second is, in the circumstances, 
entirely inappropriate, and cannot be correctly placed by Herodotus, 
who has apparently confused a repartee, addressed to some famine- 
stricken Chians, with an answer given to the oligarchs of Samos. 
There is nothing anyway in the story to commit Herodotus, or us, to 
the view that the king or kings, by the royal prerogative, despatched 
the expedition to Samos; the co-operation of the Corinthians makes 


1 iii, 498 (Pt. π. 6, xxxv), and direction of foreign affairs—subject, 
3 Grote, iii. 498 n., from accepting the however, to trial and punishment by the 


record too easily has inferred that “the Ephors in case of misbehaviour.” 


ἢ 
3 


Spartan king had the active management 3. Op. Stein’s note, ad /.c. 
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against it, and the formula, βοηθέειν δ᾽ ὧν ἔδοξε αὐτοῖσι (3. 46), is most 
naturally to be referred to a decision of the Apella. The story of the 
application of Maiandrios (3. 148) leaves the decision unprejudiced, 
or if it weigh in either scale, it is against the theory that the king, 
or kings, could have taken an expedition to Samos solely on the royal 
prerogative. The anecdote, indeed, makes directly against the 
historical authority of the account of Kleomenes and his interviews 
with Aristagoras in two particulars: in the earlier case Kleomenes 
shows himself incorruptible, and he invokes the Ephors to enforce the 
venelasy ; in the later case he finally succumbs to temptation, but 
for the providential exclamation of the innocent child, and he orders 
Aristagoras out of Sparta on his own authority. If it were worth 
while to devise psychological and constitutional hypotheses to 
harmonise these inconsequences, it might be said: the morals of 
Kleomenes did not improve with age; the action of the Ephors is 
to be understood as subauditwm—Maiandrios is one person, Aristagoras 
another, and so on; but is this kind of apologetic worth much cultiva- 
tion? The simplest hypothesis is the best: we are not dealing with a 
plain record of plain facts: the stories are not disinterested, the facts 
have been transfigured.! Going further, the apologist fares no better. 
The great passage (5. 62-93) dealing primarily with Athenian history ~ 
records four distinct expeditions of the Spartans beyond the Isthmos (in 
the years 511/0 8.0. ff.) for the purpose of hostile operations against 
Athens. The first of these is not set on foot by the king, nor even 
under the royal command, 5. 63. The second is under the command 
of Kleomenes, but it is sent by the ‘Lakedaimonians,’ and the king ἴδ᾽. 
specially appointed general, 5. 64. The second expedition of Kleomenes — 
(5. 69-72) reads more like an unauthorised venture on the king’s own 
part: he is summoned by Isagoras, he first sends a herald to ‘ex- 
terminate’ Kleisthenes and the Accursed, who apparently retired at 
the herald’s bidding, yet Kleomenes none the less makes his appear- ~ 
ance in Athens, and attempts to destroy the new constitution, with — 
its authors. His attempt ended in failure and disgrace. Yet the 
Athenians addressed no remonstrance to Sparta, ἠπιστέατο γάρ σφισι f 
Λακεδαιμονίους τε καὶ Κλεομένεα ἐκπεπολεμῶσθαι. It is not likely that — 
Kleomenes was acting without commission: either his action may 
have been covered by the former commission, or a fresh one had been — 
issued. Least of all is the third expedition under Kleomenes (5. 7 4, 
75) to be regarded as a private adventure on the king’s part, or one — 
undertaken ἄνευ Σπαρτιητέων τοῦ κοινοῦ. Many points in the record — 
are open to suspicion: (1) ‘Kleomenes assembles a great army from — 
the whole of Peloponnesos.’ Is it really credible that the Spartans, — 
Ephors, and rival King, who is present in the army, would have ~ 
allowed such action unchallenged? (2) ‘The destination of the om 
pedition is kept a secret.’ What, from the Spartans themselves ? And- 
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did no one then suspect it, after the previous jfiaschi? Or what possible 
destination could such a force have had at the time, if not Athens? 
(3) The Boeotians and Chalkidians were moving on Attica at the same 
time, ἀπὸ συνθήματος. The circumstances are indeed suspiciously like 
the situation just before the Thirty Years’ truce (Thuc. 1. 113, 114), 
but even if the earlier record has here been coloured by the later 
situation, it will not altogether lose credit; and if the Boeotians and 
Chalkidians were moving at the same time as Kleomenes, and by 
agreement with him, they probably knew the destination of his forces : 
what was no secret to them can hardly have been a secret to the 
Corinthians, to the Spartans themselves, to Demaratos, who was 
associated with Kleomenes in command of the Spartan forces (cuveé- 
ἀγαγών τε τὴν στρατιὴν ἐκ Λακεδαίμονος 5, 75). Whether Demaratos 
and Kleomenes had always been on good terms until the quarrel at 
Eleusis, and whether it was on and immediately after this occasion that 
the law was passed which is recorded in 5. 75 (ἀπὸ δὲ ταύτης τῆς 
διχοστασίης ἐτέθη νόμος ἐν Σπάρτῃ μὴ ἐξεῖναι ἕπεσθαι ἀμφοτέρους τοὺς 
βασιλέας ἐξιούσης στρατιῆς) are questions which have been discussed 
in another connexion (cp. § 5 supra). If the conclusion there 
reached be correct, it confirms the suspicion of inadequacy and 
pragmatism raised against the account of the third expedition of 
Kleomenes. The break-up at Eleusis is followed by the project for 
restoring Hippias, which is likewise wrecked, according to the story (5. 
90-93) by the opposition of the Symmachy led by Corinth. The date 
of the congress at Sparta might be a year or two after the affair at 
Eleusis, for Amyntas of Macedon is still alive (c. 94). The king, 
the kings, disappear from this passage, except for the remark that 
the oracles brought by Kleomenes from Athens had something to say 
to the new departure (c. 90). It is the ‘Lakedaimonians’ who are 
moved to send for Hippias, it is the ‘Spartiatae’ who summon 
representatives from the allies (συμμάχων ἀγγέλους) and address them 
in a speech, which its author cannot have conceived as uttered by 
Kleomenes (ἡμέας μὲν καὶ τὸν βασιλέα ἡμέων περιυβρίσας ἐξέβαλε). 
The speech of Sokles, which follows, proves that we are not in the 
presence of an accurate record, for such a story-telling would have 
been utterly out of place under the given circumstances: but the case 
so far as reported, and the preceding cases, when examined critically, 
lend no support to the view that a Spartan king could sponte sua take 
a Spartan army, or an allied army, into central Greece, much less across 
the sea. It is thus a great waste of ingenuity to attempt to fix a 
point between 500 and 480 B.C. as the date at which such power 
passed from the king, even though Aristagoras is reported to have 
interviewed Kleomenes, and Kleomenes alone, and the Athenians in 
479 3.0. address themselves to the Ephors (9. 7). The latest case 
does not prove that the Ephors were competent to despatch a Spartan 
army hither or thither at any time of their own will: nor does the 
earliest case prove any such competency of the king. If Aristagoras 
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interviewed Kleomenes, it was not because the king, on his own sole 
authority, could take the Spartans to Asia; but because the king’s 
voice, vote, and authority would doubtless be important factors in the 
decision of Gerusia and Apella. If the Ephors figure prominently in 
the record of 479 8.0. their action suggests nothing more than their 
exercise of powers habitually exercised by them in the fourth century, 
as appears from the Hellenica of Xenophon, a writer far better informed 
in regard to the details of Spartan government than Herodotus.’ 
The testimony of Thucydides, and the evidence supplied by him, 
should be of some weight in this connexion, It is his deliberate 
opinion that for upwards of four centuries there has been no 
essential change in the institutions of Sparta, 1. 18. This statement 
is certainly exaggerated, and ignores the true perspective of Sparta’s 
constitutional history: but it is of some authority in regard to the 
question whether as late as 500 B.c. one of the kings could have 
declared and carried war against Persia on his own authority ; and 
whether that power had passed to the Ephors within the next 
twenty years. Both questions may safely be answered in the 
negative. Neither in 499 Bc. nor in 479 B.c. could king or 
Ephors act in such matters ἄνευ τοῦ κοινοῦ. The procedure 
described with some approach to fulness by Thucydides, as observed 
before the breach with Athens and the outbreak of hostilities in 
431 B.C., is on the very face of it primitive and should be regarded 
as exemplary. (Cp. Thuc. 1. 79-87.) The Spartan Apella (or 
Ekklesia, as the Attic writers termed the Assembly) has the decision of 
questions of peace and war, treaties and alliances.” If such matters 
were ever decided by kings, or by Ephors, it was by delegation, or by 
usurpation, or by force of circumstances (cp. Thucyd. 8. 5) sq In 
Sparta itself, in times of peace, there would be little chance for such — 
disloyalty. We may amend the critique passed by Grote upon the — 
story of the application of Aristagoras by pointing out, in the first — 
place, that it was not to the Ephors, much less to the king, but to the — 
_ Spartiatae in their Assembly that Aristagoras in the supreme moment — 
must, or should, have addressed himself. And it is worth while to — 
observe that the speech reported by Herodotus, 5. 49, and rehearsed 
ex hypothesi by Aristagoras to Kleomenes in a secret interview, to be — 
reproduced in the Athenian Ekklesia, a few days later, 5. 97, might 
very well have been addressed to the Spartan Assembly, to which — 
ea hypothesi the speech of Sokles had been addressed some years — 
previously (5. 92). In short, we may conclude that Aristagoras at 
Sparta in 499 8.0. laid his application before the Spartans, though ing 
the story as told by Herodotus the whole matter appears as transacted 
simply between the Milesian and Kleomenes.® Re 


1 Op. the passages cited in notes, 6. 56. 8 Busolt, Gr. Gesch. ii. 80 n., apparently 
2 This contention is completely borne endorses G. Dum’s representation that the 
out by the phraseology of the story con- _reigns of Kleomenes and Demaratos, down 
cerning the Plataian application, 6. 108. to about 506 B.c., exhibit an almost 
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Later scholars, notably Duncker,! have somewhat advanced on 
Grote’s argument, which was mainly negative. The origin of the 
story in Herodotus has with some plausibility been referred to an 
apologetic afterthought. Grote had pointed out the anachronism 
involved in the proposal that the Spartans should march in 498 3.0. 
to Susa. The idea belongs to a period subsequent to the Persian 
wars, the Greek victories. Ascribed to Aristagoras, before the Tonian 
revolt, it convicts the Milesian stranger of absurd folly, and acquits the 
Spartan king and Commons of all responsibility and discredit. After 
the ‘wars of Liberation,’ everybody in Greece could see that’ the 
Spartans were to blame for not supporting the Ionian revolt in 
499 B.C. (cp. the criticism put into the mouth of the Corinthians, 
Thucyd. 1. 69). This criticism, indeed, is partially anticipated by the 
Herodotean Aristagoras (Ἰώνων παῖδας κτλ. 5. 49, ll. 7 ff. vol. I. p. 189). 
But the apology of the Spartiate was two-fold: Aristagoras had made 
an absurd proposal, and he had applied to the wrong quarter: he had 
asked Kleomenes to go to Susa, not the Spartiates to go to Sardes. 

But how if this story be, indeed, a mere pragmatic apology ἢ 
How if Aristagoras merely asked the Spartiates to do what he after- 
wards persuaded the Athenians to do? The problem is shifted from 
the ‘subjective’ to the ‘objective’ order: the fact to be explained is 
not the Spartan ‘apologia,’ and afterthought as found in Herodotus, 
but the actual refusal of Sparta in 499 B.c. to go to Ionia. The 
solution of this problem is fully though unwittingly contained in 
the facts recorded by Herodotus. That he himself does not realise 
the bearing of these facts upon that problem, is a further guarantee 
of the authenticity of the facts. The sufficient reasons for the refusal 
of Sparta to help Ionia against Persia in 499 B.c. are to be found not 
in the folly of Aristagoras, nor in the incorruptibility of Kleomenes, but 
in the circumstances and position of Sparta at the moment, and the 
events of Spartan history during the preceding decade. ‘These facts 
and circumstances comprise at least two’ sets of events and consider- 
ations: the relations of Sparta with Athens, and the relations of 
Sparta with Argos. The two are more or less intimately connected, 
and also suggest further factors in the case, as for example the 
relations of Sparta, during the period indicated, or during the reign of 
Kleomenes, to her allies in Peloponnese, to Delphi, Boeotia, and the 
northern states, as well as the inner conditions of the Spartan state 
itself: but these considerable factors of Spartan action and policy in 
499 B.C. are not presented by Herodotus in what now plainly appears 
their mutual bearings: the relations to Athens have to be recovered 
from the excursus on Athenian affairs, derived from Athenian 
sources ; the relations to Argos are presented simply as a biographical 
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unlimited royal power (“‘eine fast unum- But the proof disappears when the stories, 
ankte Konigsherrschaft,” Dum, Hntste- on which it reposes, are critically examined. 
oso u. Entw. d. Sp. Ephorats, p. 73), 1 Gesch. ας Alterthums, vii? 41 (1882), 
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anecdote in explanation of the fatal end of Kleomenes, though the 
story is plainly from Spartan sources. Ξ 

§ 9. The items in the first story have been already to some extent 
anticipated. They have shown that the Spartan king could not make 
war simply at his own discretion: viewed in another connexion they will 
serve to show that Sparta had good reason to avoid undertaking any 
bold enterprise beyond the sea, although the reason was not one which 
the Spartans themselves were likely to proclaim. The Athenian 
record of Atheno-Spartan relations for the period between 512 and 
499 B.C. proves that Sparta had undertaken a series of expeditions 
into central Greece, and against Athens, which one and all had ended 
in discomfiture and disgrace. Four times had Sparta been foiled in 
Attica. She had expelled the tyrant only to find an ungrateful 
democracy established in his stead. The cup of humiliation had 
been drained a fifth time in the presence of the allies assembled 
on the soil of Lakedaimon itself—perhaps “‘between Babyka and — 
Knakion”—when the projected restoration of Hippias, and the 
promise of a subservient Athens, had been wrecked on the opposition 
of the Corinthians. Athens was sprung into the position of a leading 
power, had established a constitution of dangerous omen for Spartan 
interests, was extending her borders and increasing her wealth at the ~ 
expense of her neighbours. The attempt to check the new democracy 
by fostering dissension in central Greece, the division of Boeotia (6. 
108), the co-operation with Chalkis, to say nothing of possible friend- 
ship with Aigina, had all turned out more to the advantage of Athens 
than to the advantage of Sparta. Even if Sparta was safe from — 
Athenian reprisals, or aggression, the results of the ten years before 
the appearance of Aristagoras in Hellas proper were more likely to 
ensure him a good reception in Athens than in Sparta. . 

8. 10. It looks as though the dissensions of Kleomenes and Dema- — 
ratos, and the series of failures which marked the action and policy — 
of Sparta towards Athens after the overthrow of the tyranny, had 
- reacted unfavourably upon the position of Sparta in the Peloponnesos. 
So far as the record can be trusted, it appears that the break-up of 
the allied army at Eleusis was due to the initiative of the Corinthians, 
and that the representative of Corinth had brought about the failure — 
of the Congress, summoned to vote the restoration of Hippias. The — 
relations of Sparta to her allies at the moment were not favourable to 
the suit of Aristagoras. Nor was this all. Argos, the secular rival — 
and antagonist of Sparta for the headship of the Peloponnese, had 
surely recovered from her defeat and losses half a century before: ἃ 
fresh war with Dorian Argos could be merely a question of opportunity. — 
In such a situation how could Sparta have sent a force across the sea 
to Ionia? Argos held her in check ; and the overthrow of Argos was- 
the obvious preliminary to the realisation of the one legitimate dream — 
of Spartan ambition, indisputable supremacy within the Peloponnese. ᾿Ξ. 

The synchronism between the Argive war and the fall of Miletos, — 
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implied by the oracular juxtaposition of the two events, is the one 
clear indication of the approximate date of the former; but the 
material sequence is all in favour of dating that war after the visit of 
Aristagoras to Sparta. No great stress need be laid on the invitation 
of Aristagoras to postpone the wars with Argives, Arkadians, and 
Messenians: but, if we admit that the Spartans had just all but 
annihilated Argos, one of the chief reasons for the refusal to support 
the Ionian revolt disappears. The supposition that the Argive war 
took place early in the reign of Kleomenes is met by the plea of the 
Argives in 481 B.c.,} and the story of the war, as recovered from 
Plutarch, accords very well with the stages in the quarrel between 
Kleomenes and Demaratos, above indicated, and supplies an immediate 
motive for the opposition of Demaratos to Kleomenes in Aigina in 
491 B.c. On almost every ground, then, the later date for the Argive 
war, suggested by Herodotus, is preferable to the earlier date 
extracted from Pausanias. To fix the event to a precise year is not 
possible, for a literal synchronism is not required by the oracle. A 
date rather before than after the fall of Miletos is, however, desirable, 
as better allowing for the development of friendly relations between 
Sparta and Athens, subsequent to the double event. In regard to the 
actual story of the war it is unnecessary to add anything more to what 
is said above, and in the notes on the text, except to emphasise again 
the importance of the passage as significant of the real determinants of 
Spartan policy during this period, and as illustrative of the character of 
the sources available to Herodotus, and of his own methods of employing 
them. He has surrendered to an ex purte Spartan version of the affair, 
and he has preserved the story simply as the account which the Argives 
might offer as explanatory of the awful doom of king Kleomenes. 
811. A great change appears to have come over the policy of 
Sparta before the end of the decade 500-491 B.C, as compared 
with the policy pursued in the preceding decade. Though Sparta 
was supported by some of her allies against Argos in 496 B.C., 
the latter city had enjoyed no assistance from Athens. The sup- 
pression of the Ionian revolt, the reappearance of the Phoenicians, 
the recovery of Thrace and Macedon by Mardonios, may have 
contributed to convince Sparta, with some of her allies, perhaps 
Corinth, who had interests in the north, that the Persian advance 


_ Was ἃ serious menace to southern Hellas. Yet the good under- 
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| Placed on an Herodotean νεωστί, appears  Argive war cp. note to 6. 76. 


standing effected between Athens and Sparta, in or before the year 
491 B.c., is still something of a mystery. The story of the Aiginetan 
hostages 6. 49, 50, 61, 73, the story of the mission of Philippides 


_ 6. 106, and the despatch of the two thousand hoplites to Attica 


6. 125, appear to establish at least the bare fact of an agreement 
and alliance between Sparta and Athens against the Persian. The 


1 7. 148 ; but how little reliance can be _in the note to 6. 40. On the date of the 
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formal recognition of Spartan prostasia, involved in the appeal of 
Athens against Aigina, seems hardly in itself sufficient to account for 
the change. ‘The evidence is to be reinforced by replacing here, in its 
natural sequence, the story told by Herodotus 7. 133 concerning the 
treatment of the heralds of Dareios at Sparta and Athens, a year 
before Marathon. If there were any truth in the story, it might be 
taken to confirm the indications of the existence of an agreement and 
alliance between Athens and Sparta at the time. Unfortunately the 
story is open to grave suspicion. The whole passage, 7. 133-137, 
obviously belongs to the latest series of additions by Herodotus to 
his work. The story must be taken to haye come to the know- 
ledge of Herodotus after the summer of 430 B.C. in explanation 
of the fate of Nikolaos and Aneristos in that year. The reason why 
the story was not inserted in its natural, or chronological, context is 
not far to seek: the idea of a mission of Persian heralds to Athens 
in 491 5.0. is inconsistent with the previous relations of Persia and 
Athens, as also with the spirit of the narrative in the present triad of ὦ 
Books. Persia had already received the promise of earth and water 
from Athenians 5. 73, and the repudiation of that pledge was in itself 
a cusus belli. The Persians had already demanded the restoration of 
Hippias, and that demand had been indignantly rejected 5. 96, 
before the advent of Aristagoras to Athens. The Athenians had 
supplied aid to the Ionians, and joined in the attack on Sardes in 498 — 
B.C. Was the king likely to send heralds to Athens in 491 B.C. after — 
the diplomatic and military passages just indicated ? If the historical 
facts are against the probability of any such heraldic mission to Athens — 
in 491 B.c., the literary fancies of the historian are no less adverse to | 
the insertion of any such mission in Bk. 6. It would be fatal to’ the — 
story of the vow of Dareios (τὰ περὶ τὸ τόξον 9. 105) and the scene — 
laid at Susa in the winter of 498/7 B.c. It would be equally fatal to — 
the expressed destination of the expedition of Mardonios in 492 B.C, 
6. 43. If Dareios had prayed Zeus (Ormazd) to grant him vengeance ~ 
on the Athenians, and had a servant daily reminding him of his — 
all these years: if the expedition of Mardonios in the year 492 5.0. 
had been directed against Athens: what room or reason is there in the — 
historian’s pages for an embassy to Athens in 491 B.C. with the com-~ 
paratively tame demand for the symbols of surrender? Is it to be 
argued that Hippias had pleaded, not in vain, that a chance for repent- 
ance should be granted his native city 1 If that were so, why should | 
not the fact have been recorded in its proper place? Is it not mo cf 
probable that Athens has been associated in the crime with Sparta, ἃ 
a time when the true perspective of the relations between Athens and 
Persia had been confounded? The only circumstance which lends — 
plausibility to the story of the conduct of Athens is the mention 0 a 
the Barathron.! But such pieces of local colour are not beyond the — 


1 Later anecdotes, which introduce Milti- (Plutarch, Them. 6) into the affair, add litt e g 
ades (Pausan. 3, 12, 7) and Themistokles to the credibility of the outrage. Ν 
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art of the story-teller: and what of verisimilitude is gained by the 
notorious pit at Athens is lost in the nameless well at Sparta. 
The anecdote has the air of a preconcerted arrangement between the 
Coryphaean states to pass a sorry jest upon the king’s messengers : this 
characteristic makes the double performance none the more probable. 
Ii such an episode must be given up for Athens in 491 B.C., it is not 
very easy to save it for Athens at some other date. The most ap- 
propriate moment for the mission of heralds to Hellas from the 
king is about 515-511 B.c., in connexion with the king’s invasion of 
Europe ; and such a mission might be dated during one of the king’s 
visits to Sardes, and most probably after his return from Scythia 
(cp. Appendix IV.§ 8). If Persian heralds had reached Athens during 
the régime of Hippias they would not have been cast into the 
Barathron. If Hippias had medised before his expulsion, would the 
fact have been forgotten in Attica? The tradition in Thucydides 
6. 59 of the intrigue of Hippias to procure the king’s favour, after 
the death of Hipparchos (cp. Appendix III. § 3), leaves no room 
for this story of the treatment of the Persian heralds at Athens. 
Misplaced, omitted, or forgotten in its right place, a complement of 
the Spartan action, improbable in itself, and inconsistent with the 
record and the recorded facts, how can the story of the Athenian out- 
rage on the Persian heralds stand for truth? In the case of Sparta 1 
can judgment go differently? The fate of Nikolaos and Aneristos in 
430 B.C. is beyond question, but it was not exacted by the Persian, 
nor is any reference to the crime of Sparta and Athens ever made, 
until it is raked up to explain, upon ethical principles, the fate of 
Nikolaos and his colleague. Can it be certain that the ‘devotion’ of 
Bulis and Sperthias in 481 8,6. is strictly historical, or that it was 
undertaken as an act of reparation for the outrage of 491 B.c.? Why 
Should the Spartans in that year have outraged the heralds even of a 
non-Hellenic power? They were not ignorant of the state of things 
in Asia, they had no special reason to provoke the great king to 
anger. Doubtless in, or before, that year Sparta decided to do for 
Athens what she had refused to undertake for Miletos a few years 
previously. Much had happened meanwhile: the revolt and reduction 
of Ionia, war between Athens and Aigina, war between Sparta and 
Argos, the surrender of Thrace and Macedon to the Persian. But 
that Sparta treated the Persian embassy after an impious fashion, the 
memory of which disappears for fifty or sixty years, to be revived in 
connexion with an episode of the second year of the Peloponnesian war, 
is improbable. The account of that episode given by Thucydides 
2. 67 lends no colour to the historical pretensions of the Hero- 
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the addition of a third Spartan victim (Stratodemos) quite spoils 
the precision of the Herodotean moral. In short, Persian heralds 
may have visited Sparta in 491 B.c. or earlier, but it is not likely 
that they were ever treated as Herodotus reports, in Bk. 7. Had 
they been so treated, the act would have been mentioned as a 
casus belli. The story may be a pragmatic adaptation of some tradi- 
tion in regard to the relations of Athens and Sparta before the 
Marathonian campaign. It seals the memory of their alliance 
by the ascription of a common crime. A Laconic jest, possibly 
a bon mot of Kleomenes, may have been the peg on which the 
story was hung. Its genesis may be identical with its resurrection 
about the year 430 B.C. to explain the fate of the Spartans in Athens, 
for which the religious consciousness of the day demanded some 
excuse, perhaps in the very interests of Athens herself. The mission 
of the heralds, the surrender of Aigina to the Persian in 491 B.c. will 
rank as historic facts, whatever the reception accorded to the king’s 
messengers elsewhere. Herodotus expressly represents the heralds as 
sent to many Greek states; but in the absence of proper names, and 
in view of the goal and purpose of the expedition of 490 B.C., it may 
fairly be doubted whether a summons from the Persian was addressed 
to any other state but Aigina. The failure of Aigina to co-operate 
with the Persians in 490 B.c. for the restoration of Hippias can be 
explained ; but where were the other Greek states who had submitted, 
according to this story, to the great king ? 

The other items of evidence in regard to the relation of Sparta to 
‘the Persian question’ at this period call for little remark in this — 
connexion. Apparently in the year 491 B.c. at the request of 
Athens the Spartans interfere against Aigina for ‘medism,’ and after 
some difficulties, which display the inner condition of Sparta in an 
unfavourable light, the Spartan kings take and deposit hostages of 
Aigina in Athens (6. 49, 50, 61, 73). These hostages were pre- 
sumably still in Athenian custody at the time of the battle of Mara- 

thon. They may have had the effect of reducing Aigina to impotence 
in the Marathonian campaign. It is certainly remarkable that the 
Persians are not recorded to have had any support from Aigina π᾿ 
490 B.c. The further bearings of the story of the hostages may best — 
be considered in connexion with the accounts of the wars between — 
Aigina and Athens (see Appendix VIII). The events affecting 
Sparta in the record of the year 490 B.c. comprise only the applica- 
tion of Philippides for aid (6. 106), and the tardy despatch of 2000 
Spartan hoplites, under an anonymous commander, who arrived it may 
be the day after the battle (6.120). The former event is narrated by 
Herodotus without any clear suggestion, or indication, of an already 
: 
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professes himself unable to indicate the Thucydides is, perhaps, an intentional 
divine visitation upon Athens for her part censure of the Herodotean story. 4 
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existing agreement between the two states for mutual assistance: it is, 
however, natural to assume that there was already existing a συμμαχία, 
or at least an ἐπιμαχία, ἐπὶ ty Μήδῳ, between Sparta and Athens, and 
that the mission of Philippides had for its object to apprise the 
Spartans that the case for support had become urgent. His interview 
at Sparta is with the ἄρχοντες. Who or what may be concealed under 
this phrase is not self-evident, but it probably covers the Ephors (cp. 
9. 7), whose function it may have been φρουρὰν φαίνειν The zeal of 
Sparta on this occasion on behalf of Athens does not seem urgent, and 
if Demaratos had just fled to Asia, and Kleomenes was intriguing in 
Arkadia, Sparta’s lukewarmness might be all the more easily defended. 
Yet the rapidity with which the support moved, when once in motion, 
looks like ‘ business’; and the celebrated criticism uncritically directed 
against the malice of Herodotus, as evidenced in his remarks on the 
cause of the Spartan delay, might really point to bad faith on the 
part of the Spartans, but that the only month in question was probably 
the Karnean, in relation to which the Spartan excuse may have been 
sincere. (Cp. Plutarch, de malign. Herodoti, 26, notes to 6. 106, and 
Appendix X.§ 27.) It is, however, possible to maintain that Kleomenes 
was still in Sparta, and that the reaction after Marathon helped to 
his downfall. (Cp. § 3 supra.) Anyway it is obvious that there was 
a great change of feeling and policy in Sparta, after the Athenian 
victory, which may better be considered in connexion with the 
attempted recovery of the Aiginetan hostages (Appendix VIII. § 5). 
The proceedings connected with the expulsion, restoration and death 
of Kleomenes might help to explain why the intervention of Sparta on 
behalf of Aigina in 488 B.C. was confined to a purely moral argument, 
as tnay be inferred from the speech put into the mouth of Leotychides, 
6. 86. 
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APPENDIX VIII 
ATHENS AND AIGINA 


§ 1. Character of the subject and of the records. ὃ 2. Story of the origin of the feud 
(5. 82-88) : its chronology, sources, and significance. ὃ 3. The alliance of Aigina 
and Thebes (5. 79-81, 89): chronology, sources, and significance of the story. ~ 
§ 4. The medism of Aigina; the appeal of Athens to Sparta. § 5. The excursus 
in Bk. 6, on the Atheno-Aiginetan war: (i) the mission of Leotychides, ce. 85, 
86; (ii) the seizure of the Zheoris (return of the hostages), ὁ. 87; (iii) the 
conspiracy of Nikodromos, ce. 86-91; (iv) the three great battles, cc. 91-92. 
Chronology, sources and significance of these stories. ὃ 6. Summary of results. 


§ 1. THE story, or stories, of the relations between Athens and Aigina, 
during the main period covered by this volume, with some additions 
for the periods before and after, are set out with comparative richness 
in the fifth and sixth Books, as shown in the Introduction.* It — 
would appear that the struggle between Athens and Aigina, specially — 
during the latter years of the period, was a matter of interest second — 
only to the questions of the relations of Athens to Persia, to Sparta, — 
to the exiled tyrant. Unfortunately the chronology of the passages 
dealing with the subject leaves a great deal to be desired, and the 
chronological inconsequence infects the causal connexion of events. 
One problem in particular presents itself at starting. Prima facie, all 
the events under this heading narrated in these Books took place 
before the invasion of Datis in 490 B.c. and the implicit dates — 
in the text, so far as they go, seem to bear out that presumption. — 
Only two points of detail can be dated as subsequent to Marathon, — 
consistently with the historian’s conception of the case, the one — 
inferentially a few months or years,” the other demonstrably more 
than half a century, after that epoch.® But, if with these two excep- ow 
tions the whole story, as here related, is to be understood of the — 
period closed by Marathon, what has become, in the Herodotean — 
records, of the history of the relations of Athens and Aigina between — 

ὡς τ ΕΣ ΈΘΕΕΘΙΒΕΘΝΝ 
1 Vol. I. pp. xxxviii f., xlviii, lii. 3 The expulsion of the Aiginetans from — 
2 The harrying of the Aiginetans by the _ their island, 6. 91, in 431 B.c., Thuc. 2, 
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490 and 481 B.c.? In the latter year, according to Herodotus, the 
feud (ἔχθρη) between the two states was composed at the Isthmian 
congress, and the greatest war of the time (ὁ μέγιστος πόλεμος) termin- 
ated.t_ There was, then, some fighting during the decade between 
Marathon and Salamis, and to that period may surely be assigned the 
project of Themistokles for the enlargement of the fleet, which is 
closely associated with the Aiginetan struggle.? Yet, unless some of 
the events, recorded by Herodotus in Bks. 5 and 6, belong to the 
decade between Marathon and Salamis, the fighting of that period has 
entirely disappeared from his Histories. An attempt will be made in 
this Appendix to cover some of this loss by transferring materials, dated 
apparently by Herodotus before Marathon, to the succeeding decade. 
This attempt cannot be described as unjustifiable, and is to be 
defended by a consideration of the general character of the stories 
and by particular indications, including the anachronisms, contained 
in them. We are certainly not dealing with a single coherent 
and well chronologised narrative. It appears far more likely that 
Herodotus has been guilty of one more anachronism, even a very 
considerable one, than that his Histories contain no memory of the 
warfare between Athens and Aigina after Marathon. The exact 
amount of material to be transferred is a nice question, upon which 
it is less easy to make up one’s mind, or to expect agreement from 
others. But, in any case, a good deal will be gained, as well for the 
objective history of the Atheno-Aiginetan war, as for our critique of 
the Herodotean logography, by a detailed examination of the traditions 
on the subject preserved by Herodotus, which contain, together with 
the usual literary transfigurations, indubitable evidence respecting the 
actual course of affairs. 

Not less remarkable than the major omission or anachronism 
above indicated is a secondary omission in the Herodotean record, 
which redounds in a way to its historical credit. Accustomed as we 
rightly are to discover, in the work of Herodotus, an appreciable 
influence of later and, so to speak, contemporary politics and interests 
upon the record of earlier actions or events,® we may be surprised to 
search the stories of the Atheno-Aiginetan feud for indications of such 
influences almost in vain. The story of the pollution (ἄγος) proves, 
indeed, that the moral of a remote episode in the struggle was drawn, 
as late as 431 B.c., from an event of that year:* but we are not 
obliged to infer that the whole context is of equally recent origin with 
the notice of the final and divine judgment upon the Aiginetans, nor 
has the last event seriously distorted the antecedent record. In a 
passage in the fifth Book we may perhaps detect a reference, apparently 
unconscious on the historian’s own part, to the great war of 458 B.c., 
which resulted in the complete victory of Athens and the incorporation 


1 7, 146. 3 Cp. Introduction, vol. I. pp. lxv ff. 
3 Hat. ‘be 144, Thue, 1. 14, "AA. πολ. ec, 22, 4 6. 91, 
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of Aigina in the list of Athenian tributaries.1 But apart from these 
passages the story betrays little if any evidence, as a whole, of any 
influence or coloration traceable to the relations of Athens and Aigina 
during the Pentekontattia (478-431 B.c.). Rarely does Herodotus 
exhibit a clearer perception of the difference between his own time 
and the time about which he is writing than he shows in dealing with 
this topic. If by mistake, or misdirection, he has antedated an im- 
portant section of the story, one effect of the great anachronism is to 
detach more completely the earlier war (of 487-481 B.c.) from the 
war of 458/7 Β.0., and more completely to ignore the latter. Herod- 
otus, indeed, might almost be accused of fighting shy of that penultim- 
ate episode altogether, so little does it seem to have affected his 
account of earlier affairs. Not that the historian of the Medic wars 
was bound to notice the reduction of Aigina in 458/7 B.C. any more 
than the reductions of Thasos, of Naxos, of other allies by “the tyrant 
city” during her tenure of empire. But it is none the less remark- 
able that the later politics had so little influence, in this case, upon © 
the earlier history, seeing the distinct reference made to the fate of 
the Aiginetans in 431 B.c., and the extent to which, in other cases, 
we may detect the influence of later interests or situations upon the 
record of former times.2 Can it be that, in this case, it was the 
events of 458 B.C. which preserved, or revived, the stories, which 
Herodotus, some time afterwards, gathered up for his purpose? Can 
it be that, but for the events of 458 B.c., these stories would never 
have come down to us? May it not be that the notorious character 
of the last stage in the struggle, with which he himself was con- 
temporary, at once explains the interest which Herodotus takes in 
the earlier episodes, and also saves him from confounding, in this case, 
the present and the past? ‘The episodes of the past he may have 
disarranged, or misconceived, but he held them clearly away from the 
transactions of his own day ; the only one of the latter which he cares 
to relate being one which carried an irresistible moral.’ 

The passages here to be considered given simply in order as they 
occur in the text are as follows: 5. 79-89, 6. 49, 50, 61, 73, 85-93 
(7. 145).4 But this order represents neither chronological sequence, 
nor rational causality, and some rearrangement of the material is 
requisite for present purposes. It may be convenient to observe that 
the records, as a whole, comprise four great heads or subjects, under 
which the various stories may be distributed: viz. I. the origin of 
the feud (5. 82-88); II. the alliance of Aigina and Thebes (5. 79-81, 
89); IIL. the medism of Aigina and the appeal of Athens to Sparta, 
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1 5. 89, cp. Thue. 1. 108. Aiginetan action in the war of 480 8.6. 
2 Cp. Introduction, vol. I. pp. lxv ff. must also be taken into account: Bks. 
3 6, 91, cp. Introduction, vol. I. pp. exiii ff, 7-9 passim. At the date when the oracle, 
4 The following passages may usefully recorded in 8. 122, was given, Delphi — 
be read in the same connexion: 2.178, must have been well disposed towards 
3. 59, 4. 152, 7. 147, The record of  Aigina. 
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6. 49, 50, 73; IV. a set of stories, or records, presenting the sub- 
sequent relations of Athens and Aigina so far as the record ea hypothesi 
goes, 6. 85-93, of so complex and disputable a character that it is 
hardly possible to mark their quality or contents by a single title. 
It will be convenient to consider each of these four sections in turn, 
with special reference to the chronology, the sources, and the historical 
character, or significance, of the given passage. It will then be 
possible to summarise the general results, and even to present, in 
tabular form, the more probable perspective of the historic events. 
It must throughout be remembered that we are primarily concerned 
with the period from 519 B.c. to 489 B.c., but that owing, on the 
one hand, to the nature of the case, and, on the other hand, to the 
nature of the record we are compelled somewhat to disregard these 
limits. The first passage will naturally carry back before the limit. 
Owing to circumstances there is practically little or nothing to record 
of the first decade (519-510 B.c.) of our period. The hither end is 
reached not in 489 B.c. but only in 481 B.c. The period actually or 
mainly in view comprises three decades: the decade before the Ionian 
revolt, from the expulsion of Hippias to the advent of Aristagoras ; 
the decade from the outbreak of the Ionian revolt to the battle of 
Marathon, or the Parian expedition; the decade from Marathon to 
Salamis, or from the failure at Paros (489 B.c.) to the congress at 
the Isthmus (481 B.c.). These are natural periods for the subject, 
and the final problem is to distribute the materials, contained in these 
Books, in an acceptable sequence over those thirty years. 
§ 2. I. The first chapter in the story, as a whole, is the account 
of the origin of the feud between Athens and Aigina, Bk. 5. cc. 82-88. 
This passage forms a distinct excursus or digression in the course of 
the main narrative,' but it is itself in turn compacted of several stages, 
or strata. It will suffice here to observe that the story of the dealings 
between Athens and Aigina only begins in chapter 84 with the 
words πρὸς ταῦτα ob ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐς Αἴγιναν πέμψαντες κτλ. : What lies 
before that puts Athens into relation with Epidauros, and Epidauros 
into relation with Aigina, and is virtually another story, though a 
story consequential, or antecedent, as the case may be, to the story 
of the actual outbreak of the feud between Aigina and Athens. It 
is not necessary in this place to recite the story, or stories, in detail : 
taking them as read, we may at once proceed to examine the chrono- 
logical data, to discuss the probable source, or sources of the story or 
stories, and to determine, so far as may be, the truth, or at least 
the significance, of the events narrated. 
: a. Chronological. Distinguishing the story of the origin of the 
_ quarrel into its two natural stages, and dealing first with the latter 
_ portion, the initial problem is to determine the date of the Athenian 
demand and attack on Aigina (cc. 84 ad fin, 85). The mention of 


1 Cp. Introduction, vol. I. pp. xxxviii ἢ, 
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a trireme,* the return to Phaleron® are not of much chronological 
service in this connexion, any more than the thalassocraty of the 
Aiginetans.? A more important chronological indication lies in the 
statement which dates the event immediately before the adoption of 
Tonian (alias Karian) dress by the Athenian women. This synchronism 
might be just, even though the reason given for the change were 
pragmatic and fictitious. Unfortunately the adoption of the Ionian 
fashion in dress at Athens cannot be precisely dated. If, however, 
analogy and combination may supply the place of direct testimony, 
or if the adoption of Ionian dress may be taken as symbolical of a 
policy and a new departure, then it is not unreasonable to refer the 
given situation to the epoch of Solon, or of Peisistratos, and to 
connect it with the revived or developed Jonism in their conduct of 
affairs.® Other particulars in the history of Athens under Solon and 
Peisistratos support this hypothesis. The successful war with Megara, 
the conquest of Salamis, the new coinage, the development of trade 
and commerce at Athens, the patronage of Delos, the alliances with — 
Naxos, with Argos, and so forth, were each and all calculated to bring 
about, and that soon, a quarrel between Athens and Aigina. In fine, 
the historic events which are preserved, with more or less accuracy, 
in cc, 85-87 may be assigned to the life-time of Solon or Peisistratos, 
and rather to a date anterior to 560 B.c. than to a later year. 

The preceding chapters, 82-84, open up a further vista, for which 
it is hardly worth while to attempt exact chronology. The revolt 
of Aigina from ‘Epidauros’ and its establishment as an independent 
power might plausibly be connected with the fall of the Temenid 
dynasty in Argos, even as the previous subjection of Aigina to the 
mainland might plausibly be dated to the reign of Pheidon.6 Before — 
that epoch, again, rises the problematic vision (6. 82) of a time when — 
Epidauros was a loyal servant of the Attic deities, when olives were 
cultivated only in Attica (ὡς λέγεται), albeit statues were already 
made of metal or of marble. It is possible to see in these references — 
a dim and distorted memory of relations dating from the days of the — 
Kalaurian amphiktyony,’ but to what extent they have been trans- — 
figured by afterthought, or diminished by oblivion, who shall de- — 
termine? In any case, they lie far beyond the immediate beginning — 
of the quarrel between Athens and Aigina as narrated by Herodotus, — 
which, as above argued, need not carry us beyond the limits of the ~ 
sixth century B.C. 


1 δ, 85, cp. Thue. 1. 13. young men in women’s clothes might have 
5: (6... (Ὁ; {Π|; a place in this connexion. Cp. notes ἴθ. 
8 ¢, 83. Though mentioned in the 5. 18. Γ 
first part of the story the date must 6 Cp. notes to 6. 126. » a 
approximate to the proceedings in the 7 Strabo 374 (plainly after Fphoros). — 
second part. The Epidaurians, however, seek counsel 
4c, 88. See notes ad 7. from Delphi, Hdt. 1.6. Κι. O, Miiller, — 


5 Op. Curtius, Gr. Gesch. 1.56 862 ff.  Aegineticorum liber, § 8 (1817), dated the 
The curious anecdote of Solon and the League circa Ergini et Theset tempus. 
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What the date of the story itself may be, is a further question. To 
us it is in its present form no older than Herodotus, but it came to him, 
in the course of his researches probably after 458 B.c., in some form 
or other as ancient history. The story of the statues, 1.6. of the first 
attack of the Athenians upon Aigina, appears in the context to be 
traced back to the epoch, some few years before 500 B.c., of the 
Aigineto-Theban alliance against Athens.? But it would scarcely be 
safe to argue from one passage that the story was not older or younger 
than the implicit epoch. Unless the story be a pure fiction, it must 
in some form be as old as the events themselves: unless it be. true 
in every detail, it owes a debt, probably cumulative, to a series of 
raconteurs terminating in Herodotus himself. 

ὃ. Sources. The passage just quoted might seem to refer the 
story to an Aiginetan source: but the body of the story itself 
(especially cc. 85, 86), proves that various and rival authorities are 
represented in the text of Herodotus. It can hardly, however, be 
doubted that the conflicting authorities are introduced as variants upon 
a more or less continuous story, extending from c. 82 to ὁ. 88 
inclusively. The prominence of the oracle in c. 82 is no adequate 
reason for ascribing what may be called the nucleus, or the main 
thread, to Delphic memories. The passage with which the story 
concludes (c. 88 ad fin.), suggests a more probable and hardly less 
august source. The story of the statues of Damia and Auxesia— 
what is it primarily but a legend told in the Aiginetan temple of those 
divinities? It explains many facts: to wit, why the statues were of 
olive-wood, why they were kneeling statues, why the women offered 
such extraordinarily large brooch-pins in that temple, why none but 
enchorial pottery was used in the sanctuary. The Attic complements, 
or correctives, of the story are easily recognisable. The statement that 
there was a monopoly of olive-trees in Athens, the truth of which 
Herodotus himself does not guarantee (λέγεται δὲ κτλ. ὁ. 82), may 
be from an Athenian authority. A phrase applied to the Aiginetans 
(ἀγνωμοσύνῃ χρησάμενοι ὁ. 83) is hardly what Aiginetans themselves 
would have used, but it might of course be a happy thought of 
Herodotus’ own.’ Athenian authority is expressly cited (in cc. 85, 86), 
as contradicting the Aiginetan version of the story, and (inc. 87) as 
contradicting an ‘Argive’ statement, while in the same passage an 
admission and a complement to the joint Argivo-Aiginetan story are 
expressly given from Athenian sources. Whether the passage on the 
change of dress at Athens is from an Attic source, or is a result of the 
historian’s reflection (γνώμη), may be considered a disputable point. 
The remark that the so-called Ionian style was really Karian comes 
with special but suspicious force from a born ‘Karian’; how much of 
SEE RR Ge ee Re 


1 Op, 5. 89. 26 
Ῥ. Introduction, vol. I. p. evi. 
3. δ, 89 τότ ε δὲ Θηβαίων ἐπικαλεομένων, 4 But ep. Introduction, vol. I. pp. Ixxvii 
προθύμως τῶν περὶ τὰ ἀγάλματα yevoué- ἴ, on the citation of authorities nomina- 
ψων ἀναμιμνησκόμενοι οἱ Αἰγινῆται κτλ, tim. 
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the antecedent history of Attic dress is Herodotean speculation, how 
much of it Attic tradition, who can decide? It seems unlikely that 
the adoption of the ‘Ionian’ dress at Athens was as late as Solon 
or Peisistratos: it seems still more unlikely that the reason for the 
change was the women’s work recorded in the text. 

ὁ. Historic character or significance. 'The preceding remarks upon the 
chronology and the sources of the whole passage imply a certain estimate 
of its value and significance for historical purposes. The story is not 
exactly history, but there is history in it. We cannot be sure that 
we have the real answers to the questions why Attic women wore 
the Ionian chiton, why Argive and Aiginetan women affected and 
dedicated such large brooch-pins, or used only local ware for certain 
hieratic purposes. Nor can we believe that the story of the statues 
supplies the only and sufficient reason for the feud between Athens 
and Aigina, for which there were plainly good grounds in political 
and commercial interests, supposing the date of the feud to have been 
rightly ascertained. On the other hand, the narrative teems with 
local colour, with historic facts and real causes, if interpreted in the 
light of our general knowledge of the course of Greek history. With 
that knowledge the story is reconcilable, though from the story by 
itself we could never have discovered its full significance, nor does 
Herodotus betray any suspicion of it. 

§ 3. Il. The next stage in the struggle between Aigina and 
Athens is that recorded in 5. 79-81, 89. ‘The story again comprises 
two distinct episodes: (1) an alliance of Thebes and Aigina, and the 
loan of the Aiakid idols; (2) a piratical warfare (πόλεμος ἀκήρυκτος) 
originating from the side of Aigina, without recorded provocation on _ 
the part of Athens. These two episodes, or series of acts, it is impor- 
tant to discriminate: but they need not be recounted here further. — 
It will be sufficient to envisage the chronology, and to examine the 
indications of origin and significance which the text contains. : 

a. Chronology. How much time is covered by cc. 79-81 is ποῦ 
very clear: but a chronological terminus a quo is supplied for the action 
of Aigina in the connexion with Thebes, and the representation of this 
alliance as consequent on the defeat of the Boeotians and Chalkidians 
by the Athenians, which in its turn succeeds the break-up of the great 
invading army under Kleomenes and Demaratos at Eleusis. Dealing 
in decades it would apparently be safe to say that the alliance of © 
Thebes and Aigina against Athens originates in the last decade of the — 
sixth century, 1.6. between the expulsion of Hippias and the visit of 
Aristagoras to Athens. A chronological terminus ad quem for this war — 
appears to be suggested in ce. 89, 90, seeing that the projected restora- — 
tion of Hippias by the Spartans is alleged as the cause which arrested, 
or prevented, the Athenians in their intended reprisals on the Aigine-— 
tans. The projected restoration of Hippias is certainly prior to the — 
visit of Aristagoras in 499 B.c., and it is possible that, in the record 
of the ἀκήρυκτος πόλεμος, we reach the last lustre of the sixth century, 
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without passing beyond it. But it must be admitted that this con- 
clusion is very far from indisputable. The clearest chronological 
indications in the context are given in c. 89, but they suggest that 
Herodotus has here again, perhaps, committed himself to a fresh ana- 
chronism. According to the story, the Athenians (before the projected 
restoration of Hippias) are preparing to attack Aigina, when an oracle 
comes to warn them to postpone the attack “thirty years.” The 
oracle, however, foretells likewise, in any case, the ultimate reduction 
of the island (τέλος μέντοι καταστρέψεσθαι). It is only reasonable to 
see in this oracle a reference to the reduction of Aigina in 458/7. B.C. 
It is hardly less reasonable to carry the period of “thirty years” back 
from that epoch in order to gain a date for the Athenian undertaking 
against Aigina, which was ex hypothesi the occasion of the oracle. 
This argument leads to a date about 488/7 B.c. or a little later, as the 
date at which the Athenians prepared to move against Aigina, and 
perhaps founded the τέμενος to Aiakos, which in Herodotus’ own 
days was in the Agora But this date lands us in the decade after 
Marathon, not in the decade before the Ionian revolt. War between 
Athens and Aigina there certainly was during the interval between 
Marathon and Salamis, though Herodotus has nowhere explicitly 
deseribed it: and if to that war the reported oracle refers, it is by an 
anachronism that the Athenian project against Aigina is transferred, 
in this passage, to a date before the close of the sixth century, or at least 
it is an error that the Pythian response is brought into connexion with 
the circumstances of that time. It manifestly squares far better with 
the general data and traditions to conclude that Athens did not 
undertake or project any conquest of Aigina until after Marathon, 
than to suppose that Athens was at war with Aigina just before the 
Ionian revolt. Some hostility and irregular warfare may of course 
date back to that period, but hardly the deliberate project of Athens, 
or the promise of Delphi, for the conquest of Aigina. Some items of 
tradition belonging to a date after Marathon, perhaps even after 
the battle of the Eurymedon, seem to have been thrown back in 
this passage into the last decade of the sixth century. That being 
the case, the question must arise whether any of the events recorded 
in this passage (5. 79-81, 89) belong to the sixth century? The 
question above stated recurs: How much time is covered by the 
narrative of ec. 79-81% How long after their defeat at the Euripos 
(c. 77) did the Thebans effect an alliance with the Aiginetans? How 
much time is to be allowed for the renewed attack on Athens by the 
Thebans in alliance with the Aiakids (c. 81) and their renewed 
disasters, and when precisely is this fresh Theban movement to be 
dated? How much time elapses, after the failure of the Heroes to 
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bring victory to the Thebans before the Aiginetans are persuaded to 
lend human assistance, and harry the coasts of Attica? Does any of 
this fighting belong to the time between 500 B.c. and 491 B.c.? Does 
any part of the affair fall not before 500 B.c. but after 490 B.c., the 
anachronism having been induced, or facilitated, by relations of the 
Thebans to the Chalkidic war before 500 B.c. on the one hand, and to 
the Aiginetan war after 490 B.c. on the other ? 

It is certainly difficult to understand how the Athenians could 
afford to despatch twenty ships to Ionia in 499 B.c. (5. 97), if they 
were at war with the Aiginetans at the time. On the other hand it is 
not easy to excuse or even understand the Athenian withdrawal from 
the Ionian revolt, unless Athens had some trouble nearer home, which 
tied her hands. If we might suppose that the Thebans or the 
Aiginetans, or both, took advantage of the absence of the Athenians in 
Ionia to reopen hostilities, or to harry the Attic seaboard, we have an 
easy explanation of the refusal of Athens to support Ionia after the 
first campaign (5. 103). But if the ἀκήρυκτος πόλεμος fall into the 
decade after the Ionian revolt and before Marathon, then of course 
it was not the movement in Sparta for the restoration of Hippias 
which stayed Athenian preparations against Aigina, for there were 
no such preparations on foot, unless, before 500 B.c., Athens was 
contemplating an almost unprovoked attack on Aigina. It would 
be rash, indeed, to argue that the attempted rape of the zoana by the 
Athenians belongs to this date, and that the text, which represents 
that matter as ancient and almost forgotten history before the Thebano- 
Aiginetan alliance, is hugely out of its reckoning. It is more reason- 
able to emphasise the statements which imply that the old quarrel 
between Athens and Aigina was almost forgotten until Thebes (and 
Delphi) fanned it again into flame, and that in the first instance, or even 
in the second instance, Aigina did not lend very strong or formidable 
aid to Thebes for the destruction of Athens. In short, though 
Herodotus plainly dates the events narrated in cc. 79-81, 89, before 
the Ionian revolt, it is probable that they must be conceived in part, 
if not altogether, as subsequent to that date. It may be that the ~ 
alliance of the Aiakids 5. 79, 80 belongs to the decade 510-500 B.c., — 
while the ἀκήρυκτος πόλεμος 5. 81, 89 may fall into the decade 
following. a 

b. On the sources from which this part of the narrative (5. 79-81, — 
89) is derived, it is not necessary to enlarge. Herodotus had given — 
no specification. The prominence of the oracle (cc. 79, 80) is not a 
sufficient reason for inferring Delphic records or authority: what of 
animus, of ethos, or of other intrinsic evidence is visible in the — 
story suggests an Attic industry. Knowledge might, perhaps, have . 


1 To this point might also be referred from the action of the Aiginetans, in the — 
the loan of the twenty Corinthian ships, absence of the twenty Attic ships in Ionia, — 
the crying need for which may have arisen Cp, 6. 89, and § 5 injra. 
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come to Herodotus from the close (τέμενος) of Aiakos in the Athenian 
Agora, the founding of which was ascribed to Delphic direction, and 
formed an excellent antidote, surely, to the alliance of the Aiakids, 
granted to Thebes. The superiority of Aiakos to his sons was, 
indeed, proved by the sequel, and is a further guarantee of the Attic 
tone of the whole story; the description of the Aiginetan warfare as 
ἀκήρυκτος is hardly from a friendly source. The substance of ο. 89 
would in general be admitted to betray its Attic origin, and a com- 
paratively recent origin: for the ‘now’ (νῦν) must be later, and a 
good while later, than the ‘end’ (τέλος) of the long struggle between 
Aigina and Athens (457 B.c.). But sources and authorities rarely 
limit the free play of the historian’s judgment and art, and it passes 
the power of mere analysis to say where, in this case, the contagmina- 
tion of the evidences begins and ends. 

c. The significance of the story has been to some extent discounted, 
in the consideration of its chronology. The political and historical 
significance, the relation to the general history of Hellas, or the special 
interests of Athens, must obviously depend largely upon the date 
assigned to each event recorded. Our estimate must vary considerably 
according as we suppose the whole story to fall before the Ionian 
revolt, or before the battle of Marathon, or even partly before and 
partly after that battle; still more, if we suppose that at least three 
episodes, or stages, have here been ‘telescoped ’ by the historian, one of 
which belongs to the last decade of the sixth century,’ another to the 
first decade of the fifth century,? and a third to the period just after 
Marathon.? In any case the movements and combination of Thebes 
and Aigina are testimony to the growing power and importance of 
Attica, and help to explain the policy of Athens towards Persia, 
towards Ionia, during these decades. ‘The intervention of Delphi is 
also significant. The Theban response (c. 7 9) looks much less like a vati- 
cmium post eventum than the later advice to Athens (c. 89). In or about 
458 B.c. Athenian interests may have been in the ascendant at Delphi,* 
and to this period the oracle may well belong, which virtually reminds 
the Athenians that for thirty years they have endured the hostility 
of Aigina, and that it is now time to make an end of the business. 
Whether the earlier behest was hostile or friendly to Athens is not so 
clear: it might pass as simply ambiguous, and therefore genuine. 
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1 The alliance of the Aiakids ἡ συμ-  Duncker, Gesch. d. Alt. viii. 887, Busolt, 
μαχίη τῶν Αἰακιδέων 5, 81. Gr. Gesch. ii. 494 f. It is difficult to 
3 πόλεμος ἀκήρυκτος 5. 81. believe that Delphi (generally on the 

3. The movement of the Athenians about winning side) was anti-Athenian at this 
487 Β.0., implied in the oracle 5. 98, the moment. But at any rate some years 
true motivation of which must be sought later, Athens was for a short time in 
in the later passages, 6, 85-93, favour (Thuc. 1. 112). This was not long 
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It is not easy, or necessary, to assign limits, or motives, to the in- 
spiration of the Delphic god; nor is it, of course, inconceivable that 
within ten years of the expulsion of Hippias Delphi might have 
reason to favour the enemies of Athenian liberties, and of the 
democratic constitution (cp. 5. 78, 90). But the oracle recorded in 
c. 79 can hardly be described as partisan in character: so that, even 
if its exact date could be determined, it would not justify any strong 
inference in regard to Delphic politics. 

8.4. III. Herodotus in the fifth Book places a war between Athens 
and Aigina before the Ionian revolt, before the final retirement of 
Hippias to Sigeion, before the end of the sixth century. The next 
episode in the story dates clearly to the year 491 B.c., so that for 
upwards of ten years, as Herodotus presents the facts, nothing was 
to be heard, or related, of the war: the relations of Athens and 
Aigina are a blank, so far as Herodotus’ own mind is concerned. In 
the spring of the year before Marathon Aigina gave earth and water 
to Dareios, and Athens appealed to Sparta against the traitors (6. 49). 

Is it conceivable that this blank conceals nothing ? If the Aiginetans 
had been harrying the Attic seaboard, the prompt appeal of Athens. ~ 
against the medism of Aigina is none the less natural and intelligible. 
Herodotus, asa historian, is plainly open to the charges of inconsequence 
and of incompetence in setting the Athenians and Aiginetans by the 
ears, some time before 500 B.c. and never giving a hint as to their 
subsequent relations, until presto! in the year 491 8.0. the Athenians 
are crying to the Spartans against the traitor island. Of the subse- 
quent events of the year * there need be little or no question, so faras 
this matter is concerned. Sparta responds to the appeal of Athens. 
Hostages are taken from Aigina, and handed over to the Athenians — 
(cc. 50, 73). The fate of these hostages Herodotus leaves us to con- 
jecture, as best we may: but if it be admitted that they were in 
‘Athenian custody during the invasion of Datis, the admission may — 
help to explain the inactivity of Aigina in the Marathonian campaign. 

§ 5. IV. The brief record of the medism of Aigina, and of the 
appeal by Athens to Sparta, with its immediate results, is presented by 
Herodotus less as a chapter in the history of the Atheno-Aiginetan 
quarrel than as a stage in the struggle between Kleomenes and Demaratos — 
in Sparta, or at most as an episode in the course of the Persian wars. — 
The personal or biographical interest and point of view are so strong — 
for the moment that the story of the fearful end of Kleomenes, and — 
the various accounts given to explain it, including the (Spartan) story — 
of the Argive war, are put on record by Herodotus,” before he proceeds ~ 
to unfold the sequel of the dealings in 491/0 8.0. between Sparta, — 
Athens and Aigina.? Nor is the sequel presented as connected, — 
ἀπ  σέέ ce aie τ τς 

1 Exactly how many months these next year of our reckoning. Op. Appendix — 
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they may seis? well have spread into the 2 6, 74-84. 3 6, 85-93. 
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directly or indirectly, with the Medic question. On the contrary, the 
point of view changes, and after an extraordinary bit of story-telling, 
which for the most part has nothing to say to the matter in hand,! a 
fresh chapter or series of chapters in the history of the Atheno- 
Aiginetan wars is introduced, so to speak, upon its own merits2 
Viewed as a single excursus upon the relations of Athens and 
Aigina this passage breaks up into four stages: 1. The appeal of 
Aigina to Sparta, and the refusal of Athens to liberate the hostages ce. 
85,86. ii. The seizure of the Athenian Theoris by the Aiginetans [and 
the exchange of captives ?] ο. 87. iii. The conspiracy of Nikodromos, 
and its failure cc. 88-91. iv. The renewal of hostilities, and the account 
of three great engagements cc. 92, 93. It will be sufficient here to 
have distinguished these stages in the story, the details as presented 
in the text being taken for granted, before proceeding to elucidate 
the chronological and other problems involved in the passage, as a whole. 
a. Chronological. Herodotus supplies an express and valuable 
chronological date in placing the appeal of the Aiginetans to Sparta 
for the recovery of the hostages “after the death of Kleomenes,” ὁ. 
85 ad init. From that point the narrative proceeds in chronological 
Sequence, though without any clear indications of the duration of 
actions, or of intervals, down to the establishment of N ikodromos and 
the Aiginetan exiles on Sunion at some date not exactly specified 
(c. 90), nay, down apparently to the victories and the defeat of the 
Athenians in cc. 92,93. The intervening account of the origin of the 
Aiginetan ἄγος (c. 91), which was only expiated in 431 B.C, as there 
explained, contains indeed a valuable date, but not one which is of use 
in determining the chronology of the events previously or just thereafter 
narrated. The primary problems must be to determine the dates, at 
least approximately, of (i) the appeal of Aigina to Sparta in ο. 85, (ii) 
the seizure of the Theoris ο. 87, (iii) the conspiracy of Nikodromos in 
ce. 88-90, and (iv) the hard fighting in ee. 92, 93. Incidentally the 
date of the Corinthian loan of twenty ships (ὁ. 89) must be considered. 
_ The point of departure is given in the death of Kleomenes, but 
unfortunately the date of this event is not exactly indicated, or as- 
_certainable. To bring the matter to a broad but definite issue: was 
_ Kleomenes alive at the time of the battle of Marathon? An unpre- 
judiced perusal of the sixth Book of Herodotus leads to the conclusion 
that Herodotus, so far as he clearly conceived the matter at all, 
thought of Kleomenes as dead at that time; and the acute and in- 
dustrious Clinton adopted that view, and makes Leonidas succeed his 
brother “a little before the battle of Marathon.” Clinton might be 
right in regard to the accession of Leonidas, without being right in 
regard to the death of Kleomenes, which it is not so easy to ‘fix 
: within a year” as he assumes, If the death of Kleomenes preceded 


x 6. 86, story of Glaukos, the excursus on the subject in Bk. 5, cc. 
: 6. 87-93. In the structure of the 82-88, and in Bk. 6, oc. 85-93, 
volume there is a sort of parallel between 5 Fast, Hell. ii.® p, 260, 
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Marathon, there is nothing in the passage cc. 85-93 to prove, or even 
to suggest, any date subsequent to Marathon for any part of the story 
—save indeed the difficulty of compressing into a single year so much 
history as would be implied in dating the whole story, from the first 
appearance of the Persian heralds in Aigina, during the spring or 
summer of 491 B.c. c. 49, to the victory of the Aiginetans in c. 93, 
which is by Herodotus plainly dated before the coming of Datis and 
Artaphrenes. But it is not easy to understand how the Athenians and 
Aiginetans could have been actually engaged in active hostilities, while 
Datis was making his way across the Aegean: nor what the Aiginetans 
were about, during the presence of their friend the Mede, if they had 
just defeated the Athenians before his arrival: nor, it may be added, how 
the Athenians could undertake an expedition to Paros with their whole 
available fleet, if their nearer neighbour, a more formidable enemy, had 
just scored a victory over them (c. 93). It may therefore be maintained 
that, having regard to the time requisite for the development of the 
story itself, having regard to the general course of events, and the rela- 
tions of Athens to Persia and to Paros in or about the same date, it is well 
nigh impossible to defend the chronological assumption of Herodotus, or 
to believe that all the events in the Atheno-Aiginetan struggle narrated 
in Bk. 6, should be crowded into the period between the coming of the 
Persian heralds in 491 B.C. and the coming of Datis in 490 B.c. The 
case is not materially altered by the hypothesis that, where Herodotus 
speaks of the death of Kleomenes, he should speak merely of his de- 
position. It is, indeed, possible that Kleomenes had ceased to be king 
in Sparta, and had departed into exile, before the battle of Marathon, 
and that Leonidas had succeeded, as Clinton assumes. But, by this 
violation of the express text of Herodotus, little would be gained for 
the chronological reconstruction. The visit of Leotychides to Athens 
(cc. 85, 86) might then be dated before Marathon, but the Aiginetan — 
hostages would still be left in Athenian hands during the coming and ~ 
going of Datis, and the rest of the story, or the bulk of it, would still ~ 
fall after Marathon and the Parian expedition. Moreover the mission — 
of Leotychides to Athens involves a change of policy on the part of — 
Sparta, which is intelligible enough after Marathon, and after the 

attack on Paros, but which is unintelligible and senseless if dated to 
the summer of 490 B.C. when the Persian was at the gate, when 

Athens and Sparta were in alliance against him, and the treachery οὗ 
Aigina was still treachery to Sparta, as Prostates of Hellas. Whether — 
Athens and Aigina were engaged in active hostilities shortly before — 
Marathon (cc. 92, 93), or whether a less regular warfare was then in ~ 
progress (5. 81), hostilities were terminated, or suspended, by the action — 
of Sparta (cc. 49, 50, 73) and the extradition of the hostages. It would, — 
however, appear that after the death of Kleomenes, after Marathon, — 


1 A, Kaegi, Krit. Gesch. d. Spart. Staates, in Sparta (monarchy), at the time of the - 
in Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher, Suppl. 6 (1872), battle of Marathon ; a not very probable © 
p. 471, argues that there was only oneking suggestion, . 
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after Paros, the Aiginetans obtained a change of policy at Sparta: a 
mission was despatched to Athens to demand the surrender of the host- 
ages, but proved abortive (cc. 86, 87). That the death of Kleomenes 
took place after Marathon, not before Marathon, cannot be directly 
proved: it can only be advocated as agreeable to the general course of 
events. Against it stands not the explicit but only the constructive 
testimony of Herodotus. The following hypothetical chronology of 
the events, as presented by Herodotus, has simply in its favour the 
consideration that it renders intelligible what is otherwise a chaos in 
his text, and in the reputed course of events. It has been argued.above 
(8. 3) that some if not all the fighting recorded by Herodotus in Bk. 5 
and placed, inferentially, by him before the Ionian revolt belongs to a 
later period. So here again in this case it is almost certain that some, 
if not all the fighting, placed by him before the battle of Marathon, 
belongs to a period after the battle of Marathon, after the Parian 
expedition, after the death of Kleomenes. The possession of the 
hostages was a guarantee for the good behaviour of Aigina, and 
probably set Athens free to make her attack on Paros, which, if 
successful, would have furnished another point of vantage against 
Aigina. After Marathon a change in the attitude of Sparta towards 
Athens is intelligible enough, and the Aiginetans might easily have 
persuaded their Dorian kinsfolk to demand the return of the sureties 
deposited in Athens. But, on the failure of Leotychides, the Aiginetans 
were left to help themselves. They succeeded in capturing the sacred 
ship of the state en route for Sunion full of Athenian princes. The 
fate of these Athenian captives Herodotus omits to specify: what, if 
they were exchanged for the Aiginetan hostages whom Herodotus, 
to all appearance, leaves to death, or oblivion in Attica? Before the 
Athenians proceeded to ‘move heaven and earth’ against the Aiginetans 
(πᾶν μηχανήσασθαι. ἐπ᾽ Αἰγινήτῃσι), they would surely have disposed 
in some way of these hostages. The exchange of captives is an 
omitted passage, that would come in well between c. 87 and ο. 88. 
Tt left the Athenians at a disadvantage, compared at least with their 
previous situation, and there was now obviously no use in an appeal to 
Sparta. If the story of the intrigue with Nikodromos is to be placed 
here, it takes rank as the first instance of the fatal policy, in pursuance 
of which the Athenian democracy sought to establish its own supremacy 
upon the good will of local partisans, supported by Athenian arms. 
Under what circumstances Nikodromos had been previously expelled 
the island, and at what date,’ Herodotus unfortunately omits to 
mention. It might amuse an historical fancy to suppose that this 
reputable man had been one of the hostages in Athens, and had there 
made friends with some leading statesman, peradventure a Themis- 
tokles, and been persuaded of the merits of Attikismos, The intrigue 
miscarried, the Athenians arriving a day too late. But this miscarriage 
cannot have been due to a delay caused by the necessity of borrowing 
ships from the Corinthians in order to raise the Attic fleet to seventy 
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ships. If the affair is rightly to be dated after the expedition to Paros, the 
Athenians already had seventy ships (6. 132), 1,6. already had the twenty 
Corinthian bottoms, which they are recorded to have procured for 
this occasion. As the text of Herodotus stands, the seventy vessels, 
although Nikodromos and the Attic partisans were either exiled or 
involved in a still more grievous fate (cc. 90, 91), proceeded to engage 
and defeat the enemy, and to cut the Argive contingent to pieces (c. 
92); advantages cancelled, or qualified, by a subsequent victory gained 
by the Aiginetans (c. 93). There is very little in the record of these 
three engagements to mark the duration of the action as a whole, or 
exactly to determine its period. Prima facie, this passage too is 
antecedent to Marathon. It may be observed that the narrative in 
ce. 92, 93 does not cohere very clearly or closely with the passage 
immediately preceding, and the text is a little confused.? But assum- 
ing that c. 91 is wholly or in part a digression, perhaps even a late 
insertion, and that the narrative in cc. 92, 93 is consequent upon the 
coup d’état of Nikodromos, which has already been vindicated for a 
date subsequent to Marathon, it follows that the fighting recorded in 
cc. 92, 93 is also post-Marathonian, and that the date involved in the 
sequence of cc. 92, 93, 94 is anachronistic. Placed after Marathon 
these battles become the immediate antecedents, and justification, of 
the psephism of Themistokles in 483 8.0. which provided for the 
establishment of a fleet of 100 triremes within a year, with the 
prospect of further augmentation subsequently. This plan removes, 
indeed, the whole story told in cc. 92, 93, or the series of stories ce. 
85-93, which are placed by Herodotus apparently before Marathon, to 
a period subsequent to Marathon, and—what is, perhaps, even more 


1 6, 89 of δὲ Κορίνθιοι, ἦσαν γάρ ope 
τοῦτον τὸν χρόνον φίλοι ἐς τὰ μάλιστα, 
᾿Αθηναίοισι διδοῦσι δεομένοισι εἴκοσι νέας 
κτλ. The words spaced carry the only 
apparent sign of a consciousness, through- 
out the Aigineto-Athenian story, of the 
later alliance of Corinth with Aigina 
against Athens, Thuc. 1. 105. The 
memory of the Corinthian benefaction 
was, if we may trust the speech put by 
Thucydides (1. 37-43) into the mouths 
of the Corinthians, revived in Athens in 
the year 433 B.c., and as Hdt. 6. 91 must 
have been written after 431 B.c., we might 
be tempted to carry at least the whole 
passage cc. 87-91 down to the later date, 
and to see in the words τοῦτον τὸν χρόνον 
κτλ. an allusion to the events of 433-431 8,0. 
But the friendship of Corinth was forfeited 
before Salamis, if we can trust the indica- 
tions in Hdt. Bks. 7-9, and in any case 
Corinth was in alliance with Aigina against 
Athens in 458/7 B.c. Hat. 6. 91 must date 
after 431 B.o, but it may bea late insertion, 


Anyway, 6. 89 dates the Corinthian gift 
before Marathon. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that the Aiginetans took the 
opportunity offered by the absence of the 
Athenian ships in Ionia (498 B.c.) to re- 
open hostilities. The twenty Corinthian 
ships were then given in the first instance 
to meet the emergency of the ἀκήρυκτος 
πόλεμος. If we could retain cc. 92, 93 
before Marathon (while removing cc. 87- 
90 in the main after Marathon), we should 
find the seventy ships employed against 
Aigina in that passage; but for reasons ~ 
given in the text the great fights with — 
Aigina appear to be post-Marathonian. 

2. ᾿Αθηναίοισι δὲ ἥκουσι ἐναυμάχησαν 
νηυσὶ ἑβδομήκοντα. The seventy ships are 
apparently transferred to the Aiginetans. 
The figure is a fatal one, cp. Thue. 1. 105. — 
Could it be that after all memories of 
458 8.6. have slightly infected Herodotus’ — 
account of affairs ea hypothesi transacted 
before Marathon ? 

3 Cp. ’A@. πολ. c. 22. 
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objectionable—might seem to leave us completely in the dark as to 
the relations between Athens and Aigina during the decade preceding 
Marathon, until the appeal of Athens to Sparta against Aigina comes 
as ‘a bolt out of the blue. But the case is not so. We have 
already transferred the harrying of the Attic seaboard, the ἀκήρυκτος 
πόλεμος Of Bk. 5. 81, to the period subsequent to the outbreak of the 
Ionian revolt: that warfare is enough to account for the Corinthian 
loan, and, surplussed with the medism of Aigina, is more than enough 
to explain the Athenian appeal. The warfare recorded in cc. 92, 93 
is, therefore, from this point of view superfluous in the decade before 
Marathon, and almost inconceivable immediately before Marathon. 
It is difficult to believe that after the Persian capture of Miletos, after the 
Persian recovery of Thrace and Macedon, Athens and Aigina were en- 
gaging on the scale indicated by the passage in question. A subsidiary 
indication confirms the conclusion. The Aiginetans apply, according 
to the story, for assistance to Argos: they actually obtain the assistance 
of 1000 Argive volunteers. The immediate context proves that the 
situation is subsequent to the Argive war with Kleomenes. How 
soon after the loss of 6000 hoplites was Argos in a position or a mood 
to furnish 1000 volunteers to a state, against which, by the way, she 
had a special grievance? If the Argive war has been rightly dated 1 
curca 495/4 B.C. this indication suits a date for the Argive assistance 
to Aigina subsequent to Marathon much better than a date previous, 
just previous, to Marathon. Even if the Argive war be dated some 
years earlier the same remark applies, though with diminishing force. 
Other indications support the conclusion. The removal of the fighting 
recorded in cc. 92, 93 to the decade after Marathon gives additional 
ground for the psephism of Themistokles, and for the description of 
the warfare composed in 481 B.C. as “the greatest war ” otherwise 
a doubtful designation for the affairs of the period. But, though 
Herodotus wrongly placed the battles recorded ce. 92, 93 before Mara- 
thon, yet he may be right in having placed them after the death of 
Kleomenes, after the seizure of the Theoris, after the conspiracy of 
Nikodromos: but these events, as already shown, must be referred to 
a date after Marathon. How much time is to be demanded for the 
action in these passages is not clearly indicated. The application of 
Aigina to Sparta, and of Sparta to Athens, may have preceded by 
Some months the capture of the Athenian Theoris (c. 87). The ex- 
change of captives, the coup d’état of Nikodromos, and the fighting in 
ce. 92, 93, may cover events of two or three years. The oracle in 5. 
89 may be taken to fix 488/7 B.C. as the point of departure, while the 
psephism of Themistokles suggests 483 B.c. and the congress at the 
Isthmus 481 B.C. as the terminus ad quem.8 


: Cp. Appendix VII. 8 10, Marathon, yet to maintain that cc. 92, 
7. 145. 93 must be referred to a date before 
If it should still occur to anyone to Marathon, he must prefix this passage 
admit that cc, 85-90 refer to events after also to the story of the extradition of the 
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b. The sowrces for the traditions of Atheno- Aiginetan affairs in 
Bk. 6 are not so clearly indicated as the sources for the parallel 
excursus in Bk. 5; in particular, the share of the Aiginetans in 
the story-telling is less obvious, and the requirements of the case 
appear to be satisfied by a division of the honours between Spartan and 
Athenian authorities, with due allowance for the historian’s own literary 
co-operation. ‘The elements in the story which belong to the general 
course of the history, and the actions or intrigues reported of the 
Spartan kings (6. 50, 61), may fairly be attributed to the Spartan 
source: the memories of actual warfare between Athens and Aigina 
in this Book, seem to betray a strong Attic flavour. To deal in order 
with the passages which have been comprised under this paragraph : 
to Spartan sources may surely be referred the story of Glaukos, ὁ. 86, 
and probably the preliminaries, which usher it in, c. 85. The scene is, 
indeed, laid in Athens, but an Athenian authority would hardly have 
refrained from pointing out the fallacy and inconsequence in the 
argument put into the mouth of Leotychides:+ and for the substance 
of the story the Spartans are dramatically made responsible.” The 
citation of the oracle, ipsissimis verbis, is far from disproving this 
localisation of the source. Whether the Spartan source, or the 
historian himself, be responsible for putting the story into the mouth 
of Leotychides, upon the given occasion, is another question. It may 
be that Herodotus has endowed Leotychides with a gift for story- 
telling which was not his heritage in Sparta itself. Herodotus was, 
indeed, quite capable of inventing an argumentative speech for a given 
situation, but it is not credible that he invented the story of Glaukos, 
any more than the stories of Kypselos, of Periandros, of Alkmaion, of 
Agariste. As, in any case, Leotychides certainly did not speak Jonic, 
a literary activity on the part of Herodotus must be admitted: to 
assign its exact limits is too much a matter of speculation to be here 
attempted. 

The remaining passage, conceived by Herodotus as relating events 
previous to Marathon, but above transferred to the period between 
488-483 B.C., may be taken to run continuously from ὁ. 87 to the end 
of c. 93, and comprises three episodes: the seizure of the Theoris, the 
coup d’état of Nikodromos, the actual fighting between the Athenians 
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hostages, and regard cc. 85-90 as alone 
concerned with the transactions of the 
years 488-481 3.c. He will then read 
the passages in the following order :—A. 
cc, 92, 98 (with the Corinthian details 
supplied by c. 89 supposing either that 
the ἀκήρυκτος πόλεμος grew into more 
pronounced hostilities, or that it belongs 
to the previous decade, before the Ionian 
revolt). B. cc. 49, 50, 73, a record of 
the transactions of 491 8.6. including 
the appeal of Athens to Sparta, and the 


extradition of the hostages, which ev 


hypothesi reduced the Aiginetans to quie- 
scence, during the years 491-488 B.o. C. 


ec. 85-90 (91), the record, imperfect and 3 


incorrect, of the relations of Athens and 
Aigina during the years between the death 


of Kleomenes (after Marathon) and the — 
settlement of the exiles at Sunion, or 


rather the psephism of Themistokles. 
1 Cp. notes ad 1. 
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and Aiginetans. The Attic provenience of this latter section, cc. 92, 
93, is almost unmistakable, the items referring to Sikyon and to Argos 
included. Sikyon was a place in which the Athenians were 
not a little interested, nor would the heavy fines inflicted by Argos 
upon her symmachi be unwelcome precedents at Athens, where, more- 
over, it might be remembered with advantage that the Argives, who 
had fought against Athens in Aigina, were there without sanction of 
the Argive Commons. The fate of Eurybates is one of the ‘labours’ of 
Sophanes, a genuine Attic hero, about whom various tales were told, 
all doubtless of Attic origin. The observation that the Athenians 
were off their guard when attacked and defeated by the Aiginetans 
suggests the Attic apologist.2 From first to last there is nothing in 
this passage, or series of passages, to suggest any but an Athenian 
source, reinforced by the author’s own reflections, and apart from the 
inserted notice of the ἄγος" nothing to carry the activity of that source 
below the epoch of the Thirty Years’ truce.* 

ὃ. In order to mark the significance, and historic quality of the 
traditions in Bk. 6 concerning the quarrel between Athens and Aigina, 
little remains to be done save to draw into one focus observations made 
incidentally above. In regard to the story as a whole what is most 
remarkable is, perhaps, the comparatively clear consciousness of the 
difference between now and then evinced by the historian, and the 
distinct record of relations between Athens and Aigina,°® Athens and 
Sparta,® Athens and Corinth,’ sharply contrasted with the relations 
subsisting at the time, or times, of the authors composition. This 
consciousness does not, however, clear Herodotus from serious anachron- 
isms,° much less cure him of telling good stories at the expense of 
probability,® or save him from presenting a whole obviously incomplete 1° 
and incoherent.t To say that the Greeks of the fifth century B.C. 
argued and acted as they are represented by Herodotus to have done ; 
that Leotychides, for example, might fairly have expected to take in 
the Athenians (so easy to cajole! 5. 97) with the story of Glaukos, is 


1 Cp. 9. 73, 75. 

2 6.93 ἐοῦσι ἀτάκτοισι. δ On ΟἿ, 

* The formula which introduces the 
passage ce. 87-91 of δὲ Αἰγινῆται πρὶν τῶν 
πρότερον ἀδικημάτων δοῦναι δίκας τῶν 
ἐς ᾿Αθηναίους ὕβρισαν, though certainly 
Herodotean (ep. Introduction, vol. I. p. 
exiv.), might have been taken over in this 
case from the Attic version. The ὕβρις in 
question stands in no direct connexion 
with the final judgment on the Aiginetans 
(c. 91), the latter is connected solely 
with the sacrilege, It need not therefore 
be argued that the whole passage cc. 87- 


91 was inserted after 431 3B.c., the insertion 


may fairly be restricted to ο, 91 ἀπὸ 
τούτου δὲ καὶ ἄγος κτλ, The reference to 
the Corinthians, c. 89, would be entirely 
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in point any time after the naval develop- 
rent of Athens. 

5 6. 89 οὐ γὰρ ἔτυχον ἐοῦσαι νέες ode 
ἀξιόμαχοι τῇσι Αἰγινητέων συμβαλεῖν, et 


passim. 


8 6, 49 φοιτέοντες.. ἐς τὴν Σπάρτην 
κατηγόρεον τῶν Αἰγινητέων. 

7 6. 89. 

8 e.g. the pro-chronism of cc. 85-98. 

9 e.g. story of Glaukos, c. 85. 

10 ¢,g. omission to specify the fate of the 
hostages. 

1 The unmotivated change of policy at 
Sparta is, perhaps, the most conspicuous 
instance, but the political intrigue with 
Nikodromos is inadequately motivated, 
and even the conduct of actual hostilities 
(cc. 90, 92, 93) is somewhat confused. 
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just one of those remarks which look more profound than they are. 
After all, it must be remembered that the action takes place in the age 
οἱ Themistokles, of Aristagoras, and that the writer is a contemporary 
of Anaxagoras, of Thucydides. Theory is often behind practice, and 
literature, as represented by Herodotus, is, in its motivation of events, 
not merely behind the more scientific or politic judgment of its own 
day, but hardly less far behind the actual causality of the events and 
actions which it records! Those who marvel at the immorality of 
Homer’s gods may believe the irrationality of Herodotus’ men. But, if 
we desire to understand Greek history and politics in the sixth and 
fifth centuries B.C., we must substitute or supply, to far greater an 
extent than is done by Herodotus, for mere caprice or mere simplicity 
in the action of states, political, economic, military reasons, and motives. 
From this point of view, as above shown, there is no difficulty in 
understanding the wars between Athens and Aigina, the changes in 
the conduct of Sparta, the contrast between Corinth’s friendship at 
one date and Corinth’s hostility at another; and soon. But, it is due 
to Herodotus throughout to acknowledge that, notwithstanding the 
incompleteness, inconsequence, and anachronism of his record, virtually 
from that record itself by readjustment and reconstruction a reasonable 
perspective and account of the whole course of affairs may be obtained. 

§ 6. Restoring the passages from Bk. 5, the whole story may be 
exhibited in reasonable sequence as follows: regard being had to the 
preceding discussion on the chronology and significance of the various 
passages— 

i, Origin of the enmity between Aigina and 
Athens 5. 82-88 575-550 B.c. ? 
(cc. 82-84 being in- 
troductory) 


ii. First application of the Thebans to 
Aigina for assistance: ἡ συμμαχία τῶν 


Αἰακιδέων 5. 79, 80 506 B.C. 
iii. Second application of the Thebans: πόλε- 
μος ἀκήρυκτος 5. 81, 89 4987 8.6. 
The Corinthian gift to Athens 6. 89 498 8.6. 
iv. Medism of Aigina ; 491 8.0. 
The Aiginetan hostages deposited in f 
Athens 6. 49 f., 73 
v. Change of Spartan policy 6. 85, 86 488 B.C. 
Seizure of the Theoris [exchange of 
prisoners ? | 6. 87 
vi. The coup d’état of Nikodromos 6. 88-90 487 B.C. 
vii. The great war 6. 92, 93 486 B.C. 
viii. The policy of Themistokles 7. 144 484-481 8.0. 
ix. The reduction of Aigina 5. 89 458/7 B.C. 
x. The expulsion of the Aiginetans 6. 91 431 B.C. 


ETRE τῆς De yas To de Aa as ae NE SE a Δ οντν..0..ϑ.ὅϑὕὅτὰτ΄ Ὁ ςς. 
1 Gp, Introduction, vol. I. p. evi. 


APPENDIX IX 


INNER ATHENIAN HISTORY: HERODOTUS AND THE 
AOHNAION IIOAITEIA 


§ 1. Athenian history in Hdt. Bks. 4, 5, 6. 
§ 3. The death of Hipparchos. 
§ 5. The struggle between Isagoras and Kleisthenes. 


πολιτεία and Herodotus. 
Hippias. 


Constitution: Hdt.’s express account. 


§ 2. Relation between the ᾿Αθηναίων 
§ 4. The expulsion of 
§ 6. The New 
§ 7. Herodotus’ implicit description. 


ὃ 8. Authority of the’ Αθηναίων πολιτεία on the constitutional question. 89. The 


institutions of Kleisthenes as described in the treatise. 


Trittys. §11. The abolition of the Vaukraria. 
§ 13. The consequential measures. 
problem. 


810. Antecedents of the 
§ 12. Motives of the legislator. 


§ 14. Ostrakism. § 15. The chronological 


§ 1. ConstmDERING the extent to which the materials contained in 
these Books are derived from Athenian sources, and coloured by 
Athenian interests,! it may be held surprising that the domestic and 
constitutional history of Athens should seem to have fared, relatively 


speaking, rather badly in the hands of Herodotus. 


The first Book had 


left Athens under the tyranny of Peisistratos, just after his final 
restoration.” When the account of the internal history of Athens is 
resumed in the fifth Book, Peisistratos has been dead some fourteen 
years,’ and yet there is practically nothing to show for that interval.4 


Πα a a a ee πὰ πὸ δ τ τς 


1 With a partial exception of the Libyan 
Logi, there is hardly any considerable 
section of these Books which does not 
betray some degree of Atticism. The 
main divisions of the connected narrative, 
the Thraco-Scythian expeditions, the 
Tonian revolt, the Trienniwm, the Mara- 
thonian campaign are all largely based on 
Attic and philo-Attic materials : see Notes 
passim, and Appendices ITI, ον > 
That the same observation should hold 
good of such topics as the wars of Athens 
and Aigina (Appendix VIII, ), or the story 
of the expedition to Paros (Appendix XI. ), 
is only to be expected. It is more’sur- 
Prising that for an account of the foreign 
affairs of Sparta we should have to go, in 
the main, to Athenian sources (Appendix 


nm 


VII). Even the story of Kyrene betrays 
the presence of Attic salt (Appendix X, 
§ 10). The ethnological and anthropologi- 
cal excursus, especially those concerned 
with Thrace and Scythia, one vast Attic 
Hinterland in the days of Herodotus, may 
be traced, in part, to the same interest. 
Even his western sources are indirectly a 
tribute, if not a debt, to the ubiquity of 
Athenian influences, Op. Introduction, 
vol. 1, §§ 17, 20, 21, and pp. 1x, xi. 

4 1. 64, 

3 5. 55. The death of Peisistratos is 
mentioned, incidentally, 6. 108. 

4 The assassination of Kimon, 6. 103, 
the despatch of Miltiades Aimonis to the 
Chersonese, 6, 39. 
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The story of the liberation of Athens! is recounted in a coherent series 
of brilliant episodes,? and the establishment of the Kleisthenean con- 
stitution is expressly recorded, with some indications of its leading 
features :° the further history of Athens resolves itself into a record 
of foreign relations, to Sparta, Boeotia, Aigina, Ionia, Persia, and so 
forth: only two episodes are preserved to throw any light upon 
the condition of home-politics, the prosecution of Phrynichos,* the 
prosecution of Miltiades,° both apparently in the same year, both 
apparently political trials, the significance and bearing of which 
are most imperfectly indicated, or most ingeniously concealed, in 
Herodotus’ Athenian sources.© The same remark applies to the story 
of the fall of Miltiades:’ and the notice of the birth of Perikles® 
leaves almost everything to be understood. Thus, in regard to the 
period which seems to form the proper chronological frame-work for 
the connected narrative in these Books, the materials for the domestic 
history of Athens which the text of Herodotus presents, are unsatis- 
fying, not to say disappointing: and their defect is only partially 
compensated by traditions preserving glimpses, or visions, of earlier 
times and episodes. Problematic but valuable contributions are made 
to the annals of the rule of Peisistratos in the notice of the voluntary 
exile of the Philaid Miltiades,? and the compulsory exile of the 
Alkmaionids,! as well as in the record of the acquisition, or recovery, 
of Sigeion.1t The charming story of the wedding of Agariste carries 
the perspective back some ten years before the first usurpation of 
Peisistratos.* The poet Solon crosses the stage for a moment, with 
“a sonnet made to a tyrant’s eyebrow,” ? and the elaborate explana- 
tion of the origin of the Alkmaionid pollution opens up the last — 
quarter of the seventh century.!4 Sporadic glimpses may be caught of — 
primitive Attica in the traditions of the Pelasgic prime,’ in specula- 
tions upon Phoenician immigrants," in records of the Ionic settlements,” 
and of the adoption of Ionian dress.18 Would it not be rash to say 
that we could have spared all that for a clear and connected account — 
of the inner history of Athens from the death of Peisistratos to the 
death of Miltiades, or even for the period covered by the thirty — 
and one Archons from 519-489 8.0. ἢ 

It may be doubted, indeed, how far Herodotus could have — 


1 τὸν λόγον, ὡς τυράννων ἐλευθερώθησαν the exile dated from the restoration of 


᾿Αθηναῖοι, is its actual title, 5. 62. Peisistratos, 1. 64; cp. 6. 125. Ἢ 
2 Cp. Introduction, vol. I. p. xxxviil., Ἢ δ, 94f. The notice of Kallias 6, 121 q 
and §§ 3, 4 infra. involves the story in Bk, 1. 59-64 of the 
3 Cp. §§ 6, 7 infra. two expulsions of Peisistratos ; on which | 
“"6re2il, cp. note to 6. 121. 
5.6, 104. 2 6. 126-130. 8 5. 118. 
6 Cp. notes ad Ul. cit. Ale 
7 6. 182-186, see Appendix XI. POG ali / ke 
5. Ὁ, 181]. πο ον Ὁ 7.1; 
9 6; 84 ff. τ 5. 68. 


10 5, 62 φεύγοντες Πεισιστρατίδας : but 18. ὅ, 88. 
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discharged such an obligation: how far materials existed for this 
particular achievement. Such materials as were available for the 
eventful history of Athens, existed to a large extent in the form of 
conflicting family traditions preserved by the rival houses, which had 
struggled together generation after generation for supremacy in 
Athens. Herodotus apparently in great measure made up his text by 
a contagmination of Philaid stories and Alkmaionid stories, some 
of them preserved in connexion with monuments! and buildings,” 
some of them already enshrined in poetry,? some of them, perhaps, 
flitting still from lip to lip. Prosewrights had already been busy 
upon the earlier stages of the story:° and may have committed the 
later stages to writing. Their works have perished ; Herodotus has 
survived. Such as the Herodotean record is; it is nearly all that 
is available for our purposes, and it rapidly acquired considerable 
authority in antiquity. Thucydides thought it worth contradicting 
and correcting:7 the authors of the fourth century treated it as 
authoritative. From among these the Athenian Constitution,> ascribed 
to Aristotle, as a representative document, belonging to a period when 
the domestic history and antiquities of Attica had become a subject of 
special investigation and treatment, invites a minute comparison with 
the text of Herodotus, in respect atleast of the matters common to the 
two works, for the period (519-489 B.c.) here immediately in view. 
The comparison will exhibit at once the strength and the weakness 
of both authorities respectively. 

§ 2. In estimating the value of the contribution to Athenian 
history here in question, and in particular the bearing of that 
contribution upon the work of Herodotus, it is to be remembered that 
Herodotus must certainly be reckoned among the sources of the 
Aristotelian treatise.° This consideration enhances the force of 
agreement between the earlier and the later text, for it implies that 
the later writer, with other sources at his command, preferred to 
follow Herodotus. The differences between the two, however, become 
all the more important from the observation that the later authority is 
deliberately dissenting from the earlier, and not merely preserving, by 
accident, a variant tradition. On the other hand differences cannot 
all be decided offhand in favour of the later authority. The con- 


56, but that Apologia for the tyrants is very 


1 Cp. 6. 103, and Appendix Χ, 
+h Geonay Ὁ 


8. Cp. 6. 126. 

* Cp. 5. 57 ὡς αὐτοὶ λέγουσι, of the 
Gephyraians. 

6. 137. 

5 Cp. Dionys. Halic. ad Pomp. 3. 7 
(369), ed. Usener, p. 52, 

7 The debt of Thucydides to Herodotus 
has not yet, perhaps, been fully appreciated. 


ΟΝ is not clear how far Thucydides had 


Herodotus in view, when writing 6, 54- 


i, 
Ὶ 
᾽ 
5 
4 
᾿ 


different, in spirit, from the popular tradi- 
tions of the day preserved by Herodotus. 

8 ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία, edt F. 6. 
Kenyon, 1891, ed.* 1892, ed. Sandys, 
1893. For further bibliography, see 
Sandys, op. c., and add U, von Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorff, Avistoteles u. Athen, 
2 vols., Berlin, 1898, G. Kaibel, St τι. 
Text d. ΑΘ. ΠΟΛ. ib, eod, ann. 

® Expressly nominated in c, 14, and 
visible passim: ep, infra. 
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stitutional historian may have prima facie a higher claim upon his own 
ground: it must, however, be conceded that he has sometimes built 
his conclusions on combinations and arguments rather than on direct 
evidences or traditions, and that his history of the past stages of the 
Athenian institutions is based, to a considerable extent, upon inferences 
from the stage open to his own observation. ‘The method is sound, 
but not always soundly appliedt Where we follow his representation 
in preference to the evidence afforded by Herodotus, it is mainly because 
he has rendered intelligible and coherent sundry points, or passages, 
in Athenian history, which are obscure and confused in the text of 
Herodotus. On the other hand, where not institutions but incidents 
are in question, an omission, or a discrepancy, in the later text as 
compared with the earlier, does not necessarily carry with it a con- 
demnation of Herodotus. In short, no question can be finally settled 
by a mere appeal to the rival authorities; each case must be determined 
in view of other evidences and probabilities, including principles based 
upon the general system of Attic jurisprudence, and extending even, 
perhaps, to analogies derived from the constitutions of other states. 
Where epigraphic evidences are directly applicable, it is possible to 
advance with complete security: it is, however, but to a very small 
extent that such evidence is available for the period previous to the 
Medic wars. MResults, however, obtained for later stages may be 
applicable to earlier stages, with due caution. Such methods for the 
correction of errors or shortcomings in the highly rationalised traditions 
of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. may seem like a ‘casting out of 
Beelzebub by Beelzebub’: but there is this much in favour of the 
modern practice, that it is hypothetical, that it is pursued with a 
clearer consciousness of the problems involved, and finally that it is our 
only resource. Ah! what might not an historian hope to effect, if he 
could nowadays have access to the stores of Attic tradition, to the official 
documents of Athens, to the monuments and the inscriptions, as they 
were in the time of Herodotus, or as they were in the time of Aristotle! 
The portion of the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία which comes into direct — 
relation with the text of Herodotus in regard to the history of Athens 
from 519 8.6. to 489 B.C. comprises merely cc. 18 (17)-21, and virtually 
contains four articles: the conspiracy of Harmodios and Aristogeiton, — 
with the murder of Hipparchos (c. 18), the expulsion of Hippias 
(c. 19), the struggle of Isagoras and Kleisthenes (c. 20), and the new 
Constitution (c. 21). It is preceded by a comparatively full account 
of the régime of Peisistratos, with which we are not here concerned. 
It will suffice for the present purpose to indicate the bearing of the 
newly-discovered treatise upon this volume of the work of Herodotus, — 
in respect of the four items above specified as common to both. . 
§ 3. The assassination of Hipparchos. Nothing can be more meagre 
than the account given by Herodotus? of this incident, its ante-— 


1 J.H,S, xii. (1891), pp. 37 ff 2 5. δῦ, 56. 
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cedents, and its sequel. Hither he did not know, or he did not wish 
to relate, the story which we read in Thucydides,' and with some 
variations and amplifications, in the Athenian Constitution.2 Herodotus 
omits to specify any motive, whether personal or political, for the 
assassination. He omits the antecedent relations of Hipparchos,* 
or of Thessalos,* to the murderers: he omits the whole story of 
the subsequent fates of Harmodios and Aristogeiton.6 He alone 
and characteristically records the marvellous dream which warned 
Hipparchos of his impending fate. It is apparently but an accident 
that he indicates the Panathenaia as the occasion of the tyrannicide. 
The bald notice of the episode is followed by a curious digression on 
the origin of the family of Gephyraei, of which the assassins, according 
to him, were both members. The contrast inthe treatment of this 
episode is complete. It cannot arise simply from the Athenian 
Constitution having taken Thucydides instead of Herodotus as authority, 
for the Aristotelian text corrects and amplifies the story as told by 
Thucydides.’ It is obvious that the affair ‘was described with many 


1 6, 54-58. “tear Tltsy. 

3 Thuc. 6. 54, 1-2. The emphatic con- 
tradiction of the tradition which made 
Hipparchos ‘tyrant’ cannot be aimed at 
the existing text of Herodotus: but see 
note to 5. 55. 

4 The ’A@nv. πολ. makes Thessalos, not 
Hipparchos, the aggressor, and though in- 
consequential this inconsequence should not 
be hocussed away. As with Thucydides, 
an affair which arises out of an insult by 
one brother developes into a conspiracy for 
the murder of the other, or of all three. 

> Narrated, with some differences, by both 
Thucydides and the Athenian Constitution. 

ὁ 5. 57-61, a passage specially im- 
portant for the light it throws on Hero- 
dotus’ biography, theories and sources ; 
see notes ad 1. 

? The differences are instructive, and 
worth formulating. A. Before the Pan- 
athenaia: 1. Thessalos, not Hipparchos, is 
the original offender. See note 4 above. 
This brings all the brothers but Iophon 
(not mentioned by Thuc.) into the business. 
2. The ᾿Αθ. mod. says that the con- 
spirators were numerous (μετεχόντων πολ- 
λῶν), Thucydides that they were few (ἦσαν 
δὲ οὐ πολλοὶ οἱ ξυνομωμοκότες). B, At 

the Panathenaia: 1, Thucydides places 
Hippias outside in the Kerameikos, the 
ΑΘ. wor. places him on the Akropolis. 
2. Thucydides represents Hippias as con- 
triving to disarm the Hoplites, who were 
Waiting to start in procession. The’AQ. 
or. expressly contradicts that account 
(ὁ λεγόμενος λόγος, , οὐκ ἀληθής 
wv). The two differences are closely 


t 


connected. It may be that the reason 
given for contradicting Thucydides is in- 
adequate, or unfortunate: it is in fact 
discounted in anticipation by Thucydides 
himself: περιέμενον δὲ ἸΤαναθήναια τὰ 
μεγάλα, ἐν 7 μόνον ἡμέρᾳ οὐχ ὕποπτον 
ἐγίγνετο ἐν ὅπλοις τῶν πολιτῶν τοὺς τὴν 
πομπὴν πέμψοντας ἀθρόους γενέσθαι. But 
this passage confirms the story of the 
ἐξοπλισία effected by Peisistratos, ’AQ. 
πολ. c. 15, and makes the ἐξοπλισία said 
to have been effected by Hippias look 
rather like an echo. The Kerameikos is 
not a likely scene for an ἐξοπλισία, nor are 
the circumstances as reported by Thucy- 
dides plausible, or even clear : where were 
the Hoplites at the time of the murder, 
or when Hippias appeared on the scene ? 
If the story told of Peisistratos in ’AQ@. 
πολ. ὁ. 15 should have been told of Hippias 
on this occasion, it would still confirm the 
view that he was on the Akropolis, 
That view of the situation better explains 
his escape. The view that Hipparchos was 
in the inner Kerameikos conducting the 
procession agrees with Herodotus: ἔπεμπε 
τὴν πομπὴν ἐν τῇ δὴ τελευτᾷ 5. 56 ad fin. 
The view that Hippias was on the Akro- 
polis to receive it, is no doubt strictly in 
accordance with the ritual: whether it is 
an inference, or a real tradition, it is hard 
to say ; in either case it affords a sufficient 
ground for denying the story of the ἐξ. 
οπλισία, which in any case would have 
been a comparatively small affair, Hd. 
Meyer’s view that this ἐξοπλισία was the 
only one (Gesch, d. Alterth, ii. p. 775), an 
Hoplite army of citizens being apparently 
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variations, and amplifications in Athenian traditions, yet it would 
appear that Herodotus had simply heard the bare fact, the murder, 
the assassins’ names, the time of the year.” 

ὃ 4. The expulsion of Hippias. The authorities absolutely agree 
in the date for the death of Hipparchos,® and virtually agree in the 
date for the expulsion of Hippias.* In relating the circumstances the 
Athenian Constitution follows Herodotus, with details borrowed from 
other sources, and with discrepancies, which in some cases may be due 
to the ‘higher criticism’ of the age, and school, of Isokrates. The 
relation of the authorities is established not merely by the agreement 
of the two versions, in substance,’ and even in words,° but also by 
the curious and parallel insertion, in each record, of a notice of 
the previous failure of the Alkmaionids at Leipsydrion.’ All the 
more significant are the differences. The Constitution adds to 
our knowledge the fortification of Munychia,® explains the wealth 
of the Alkmaionids by the profit on their Delphian contract, and 
insinuates that their wealth had something to say to the Spartan 
assistance.? It adds the Argive connexion of the Peisistratids as a 
further explanation of the Lakedaimonian movement.!? It completes 
the chronological indications by the name of the Archon and 


other particulars." 


in existence until after the death of Hip- 
parchos, appears to me to conflict not merely 
with ’A@. πολ. but with Thucydides, as 
above shown. OC. After the Panathenaia : 
the ironical οὐ ῥαδίως διετέθη of Thucy- 
dides expands, in the ’A@. πολ.., into an 
elaborate account of the fate of Aristo- 
geiton, culminating in the grim trick he 
plays on Hippias, and his death by the 
tyrant’s very hand: ben trovato! If only 
Herodotus had known that ! 

1 The ’A@. πολ. notices two streams of 
tradition, of δημοτικοί contrasted with ἔνιοι, 
which should cover various tributaries. 

2 One might suspect that Herodotus 
had little more to go upon than the Stele 
on the Akropolis περὶ τῆς τῶν τυράννων 
ἀδικίας (Thuc. 6. 55), or the statues of 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton by Kritios, 
erected c. 478/7, Marm. Par. (ed. Flach, 
pp. 24 f.) ad ann. The older ones by 
Antenor (Pausan. 1. 8, 5, Arrian, Anabd. 
3. 16, 7-8, 7. 19, 2) he cannot have 
seen ; but he may have heard a ‘Gephy- 
raian’ story (c. 57), perhaps in the temple 
of Demeter Achaia (c. 61 ad jin.). 

3 5. 55, with note ad 1. 

4 Herodotus 7. c. μετὰ ταῦτα (ἃ. of 
Hipparchos) ἐτυραννεύοντο ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐπ᾽ 
ἔτεα τέσσερα. Cp. Athen. Cons. c. 19 ἔτει 
δὲ τετάρτῳ μάλιστα μετὰ τὸν Ἱππάρχου 
θάνατον κτλ. 

5 Death of Hipparchos, four years 


It preserves the Skolion which had preserved the 


aggravated tyranny, influence of Delphi, 
intervention of Sparta, expedition under 
Anchimol(i)os, expedition under Kleo- 
menes, retirement of Hippias, succeed 
each other in each account step for step. 

6 Cp. "AQ. πολ. ὁ. 19 (1) πικρός, (2) 
ἀλλ᾽ αἰεὶ προσέπταιον, (8) ἐμισθώσαντο τὸν 
ἐν Δελφοῖς νεὼν οἰκοδομεῖν, (4) προέφερεν 

ἐλευθεροῦν τὰς ᾿Αθῆνας, (5) καίπερ ὦ 
ὄντων ξένων αὐτοῖς τῶν ἹἸΠεισιστρατιδῶν, 
with Hdt. 5. 62 f. (1) ἐμπικραινομένου, (2) 
ἀλλὰ προσέπταιον μεγάλως, (3) τὸν νηὸν μισ- 
θοῦνται τὸν ἐν Δελφοῖσι. . ἐξοικοδομῆσαι, — 
(4) προφέρειν. . τὰς ᾿Αθῆνας ἐλευθεροῦν, — 
(5) καὶ ξεινίους σφι ἐόντας τὰ μάλιστα, ete, 

7 If this is to be dated previous to 414 
B.0., as seems probable, its insertion at — 
this point in the two records is all the 
more remarkable, especially taken in ~ 
connexion with the occurrence in ’A@. — 
πολ. ¢c. 20, of the notice of Kedon’s” 
attempt. Cp. note ὅ, Ρ. 128 infra. 

8 It was not, perhaps, completed: ἐπεὶ 
κακῶς εἶχεν τὰ ἐν τῷ ἄστει (sic) τὴν 
Μουνιχίαν ἐπεχείρησε τειχίζειν. . ἐν 
τούτοις δ᾽ ὧν ἐξέπεσεν. | 

9 ὅθεν εὐπόρησαν χρημάτων πρὸς τὴν 
τῶν Λακώνων βοήθειαν. 

10 Cp, Appendix VII. § 10. : 

ll ἐφ᾽’ 'Αρπακτίδου ἄρχοντος, adding 
“some sixteen years after the father’s death, 
and forty-nine after his first accession to 
power.” 
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memory of the failure at Leipsydrion.t It corrects the error in our 
Herodotean text respecting the locality of Leipsydrion,? it presents 
the variant ᾿Αγχίμολον ὃ and the better form IleAapyixdv.t The later 
writer has plainly local knowledge, and local authority, for these 
variants and additions, and serves partly to correct and partly to 
amplify the Herodotean record under this head: but the account of 
the actual fighting, and other details, are more fully given by 
Herodotus. It is also characteristic that the religious motive for the 
Spartan interference, so innocently recorded by Herodotus, disappears ; 

* also, with less reason, the recorded corruption of the Pythia; and 
that in the fourth-century tract the Athenians to a man join in the. 
expulsion of the tyrants. 

ὃ 5. The struggle between Isagoras and Kleisthenes is given by the 
Constitution much more concisely than by Herodotus, with some 
important discrepancies, and the comparison of the corresponding 
passages in the two texts is rendered the more difficult by the com- 
plication of the Herodotean record. From this record must be 
segregated the excursus on Kleisthenes of Sikyon,° and on the origin 
of the Alkmaionid pollution (ἄγος). Ὁ The first of these is excused by 
the theory that the reforms of the Athenian Kleisthenes were dictated 
by anti-lonian feeling. The author of the Constitution, even if he could 
in any sense have endorsed that view,’ might have felt the excursus in 
this place irrelevant. The second digression had been anticipated in 
an earlier passage of the constitutional treatise, not yet recovered.® 
In one particular, judgment can hardly be given in favour of 
Herodotus. He apparently places the reforms of Kleisthenes at this 
point, before his retirement, and restoration: the Constitution post- 
dates them, and may be preferred.” A consequential difference arises 
in the representation of the action of Kleomenes in Athens, which can 
hardly be regarded as a separate discrepancy.!! or the rest, the 
account in Herodotus appears not merely the fuller but the better 
record. ‘The description of Isagoras as “a friend of the tyrants,” 13 
is suspiciously like an unhappy afterthought, the introduction of the 
political clubs 13 not less like an anachronism. The total omission of 
the projected invasion of Attica, which broke up at Eleusis,!4 may be 
excused on the ground that the episode had no bearing on the con- 
stitutional or inner history of Athens, and the same plea justifies the 


i a eke A eee 


1 αἰαὶ Λειψύδριον προδωσέταιρον κτλ. 
Cp. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. iii.4 647. 

2 Cp. note to 5. 62, 

5. Omitting, however, his patronymic. 

4 κατακλῇσας τὸν Ἵππίαν els τὸ καλού- 
μενον Πελαργικὸν τεῖχος, Herodotus has 
ἐν τῷ ΠΙΠελασγικῷ τείχεϊ in accordance with 
the theory preserved 6. 137. The true 

: Attic form is guaranteed by the Eleusinian 
inseription (temp. Hdti.), Dittenberger, 
Sylloge, 13=C. I. A. 27 Ὁ (vol. iv, pp. 

59-62). 


, 


a 


ἢ. ΟἿ τὰ ὑπο. ΤΙΝ 

7 Op. 814 infra. 

8 Op. ᾽Αθ. πολ. adinit. Thucydides 1, 
126, and Plutarch, Solon 12, suggest the 
probable lines followed in the lost sketch. 

9. 5. 66, 69 ff, 

10 Cp. § 15 infra. 

1 Cp. notes to 5. 72. 

12 ¢, 20 φίλος ὧν τῶν τυράννων. 

18 Cp. note to 5, 66. Herodotus has 
ἑταιρηίην in ο, 71. 
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omission of the sacrilege of Kleomenes on the Akropolis,! and of the 
embassy to Sardes,? to say nothing of the alliance with Plataia,? which 
it would be too much to expect the Constitution to have dated for us. 
The verbal agreement between the elements common to the two 
accounts * proves again the direct use made by the later of the earlier: 
nor does there seem to be any clear indication, in this passage, of the 
employment of any other source: the differences might nearly all be 
explained by the simple reflection of the later writer upon the story 
told by the earlier.° | 

§ 6. The Kleisthenc Constitution. There are two or three 
passages in which Herodotus expressly describes the legislative work 
of Kleisthenes the Alkmaionid. Once incidentally Kleisthenes is 
entitled the founder of the Athenian Phylae and of the democracy : ® 
in a previous passage, or brace of passages,’ the nature of the Phylic 


1 Hdt. 5. 72. J 1, TB 3 6. 108. See note ad ἴ. 


ν 


4.’Αθ. π. 20, (1) ἐστασίαζον. 
(2) ταῖς ἑταιρείαις. 
(3) προσηγάγετο τὸν δῆμον. 


(4) ἐπικαλεσάμενος τὸν 
Κλεομένην ὄντα ἑαυτῷ 
ξένον. 

(6) ἁγηλατεῖ τῶν ᾿Αθηναί- 
wy ἑπτακοσίας οἰκίας“. 

(6) τὴν μὲν βουλὴν ἐπειρᾶτο 
καταλύειν. 

(7) τῆς δὲ βουλῆς ἀντι- 
στάσης. 

(8) Κλεισθένην δὲ καὶ τοὺς 
ἄλλους φυγάδας μετε- 
πέμψαντο. 


5 Slight verbal differences, where the 
order of events, and the general tone, are 
the same, only confirm the debt. The 
graver differences have been explained 
in the text above. There is a more 
‘popular’ flavour in the narrative of the 
᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία than in the narrative 
of Herodotus (e.g. τῆς δὲ βουλῆς ἀντιστάσης 
καὶ συναθροισθέντος τοῦ πλήθους, 
and again ὁ δὲ δῆμος δύο μὲν ἡμέρας προσ- 
καθεζόμενος ἐπολιόρκει for Hdt.’s’ Αθηναίων 
δὲ οἱ λοιποὶ τὰ αὐτὰ φρονήσαντες ἐπολιόρ- 
κεον αὐτοὺς ἡμέρας δύο. This difference is 
the more remarkable as according to Hat, 
Kleisthenes had already established the 
democracy, according to the ᾿Αθ. πολ. 
his legislation was yet to come. But the 
later writer uses the popular phraseology 
of his time (cp. Aristoph. Lysist. 
quoted in note to 5. 72). The intro- 
duction of the Skolion upon Kedon, at this 


Hdt. 5. 66. (1) ἐστασίασαν. 
(2) προσεταιρίζεται. 

69. (8) τὸν ᾿Αθηναίων δῆμον... 
προσεθήκατο. 

70. (4) ἐπικαλέεται Κλεομένεα 

. γενόμενον ἑωυτῷ 
ξεῖνον. 

72. (5) ἀγηλατέει ἑπτακόσια ἐπ- 
ἰστια ᾿Αθηναίων. 

(6) τὴν βουλὴν καταλύεν 
ἐπειρᾶτο. 

(7) ἀντισταθείσης δὲ τῆς 
βουλῆς. 

78. (8) Κλεισθένεα καὶ τὰ ἑπτα- 
κόσια ἐπίστια τὰ διωχ- 
θέντα ὑπὸ Κλεομένεος 
μεταπεμψάμενοι. 


point of the text, serves to obliterate the 
debt to Herodotus, and to emphasise the 
interval between the stasis of c. 20, and 
the Womothesia of c. 21. The one point 
in which the ’A@nv. πολ. seems to be — 
intentionally correcting Herodotus from — 
another source is the statement that 
Kleomenes took all his men with him out — 
of the Akropolis: τῇ δὲ τρίτῃ Κλεομένην 
μὲν καὶ τοὺς μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ πάντας ἀφεῖσαν 
ὑποσπόνδους. Herodotus 5. 72 τῇ δὲ 
τρίτῃ ὑπόσπονδοι ἐξέρχονται ἐκ τῆς χώρης 
ὅσοι ἦσαν αὐτῶν Λακεδαιμόνιοι. Hdt.after- — 
wards (c. 74) mentions that Isagoras accom- 
panied Kleomenes: see further, notes ad J. 

8 6. 18] ὁ τὰς φυλὰς Kal τὴν δημοκρα- 
τίαν ᾿Αθηναίοισι καταστήσας. ; 

7 5. 66 τετραφύλους ἐόντας ᾿Αθηναίους 
δεκαφύλους ἐποίησε κτλ. 5. 69 τὰς φυλὰς. 
μετωνόμασε καὶ ἐποίησε πλεῦνας ἐξ ἐλασ- 
σόνων κτλ. ᾿. 


δὲ δ, 6 
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or phylo-demotic constitution is described partially, and in such a way 
as to suggest either that the text of Herodotus in loco is corrupt, or 
that the author had an imperfect grasp of the institutions which he 


was by way of describing. 


The three passages taken together may 


be held to show that, in the opinion of Herodotus, (1) Kleisthenes was 
the founder of the democracy, as it existed in his own day: for no 
substantive difference is recognised, in this passage, between the 
author’s day and the time of Kleisthenes: (2) the establishment of the 
democracy (ἣ κατάστασις τῆς δημοκρατίας) consisted fundamentally in 
certain changes, to wit, in numbers and in names, effected in the 


tribal, or phylic, system of the Athenians. 


Further, (3) the words of 


Herodotus may fairly be taken to imply that the new Phylae were, in 
some way or other, local not genetic,for he mentions the application of the 
Demes to the system, or of the system to the Demes, and the Demes were 


notoriously local divisions. 


Unfortunately his account of this funda- 


mental change is incomplete and obscure, and he takes little pains to 


describe the consequential changes. 


His one remark upon the subject is 


demonstrably incorrect,! and though he emphasises the increase in the 
number of the Phylae he says nothing about the increase in the number of 


the Phyletae, or citizens.? 


It may further be claimed for Herodotus that 


(4) he marks the new arrangements as democratic in a double reference : 
as against the tyranny, represented by the Peisistratids, or by Isagoras ;* 
as against the oligarchy, represented by the party of the Plain, who- 
ever was its head. Finally, (5) Herodotus emphasises the anti-Ionian 
spirit of the legislator, but in such a way as rather to discredit his 
Own argument.* It appears that, in delivering judgment, Herodotus 
had in view rather the relations of the Athenians to the Ionians in his 
own day ° than the relation of Kleisthenes and his contemporaries to 
the Ionian institutions, or elements, in Athens. It is, indeed, remark- 
able to how small an extent Herodotus takes cognisance of the institu- 
tions, or laws, of Solon.* To ‘the father of history’ Solon is the sage and 


moralist rather than the legislator and statesman.’ 


It is just possible 


that the political work of Solon was under-estimated in the Athenian 
_ Sources from which Herodotus mainly drew.8 He lays no direct stress 
on the aspects of the Kleisthenic legislation as an abrogation of 
 Solonian institutions ; but, in the exclusive recognition of the right of 


δ} δ, 69 δέκα, ͵ φυλάρχους ἀντὶ τεσσέ- 
_ pay ἐποίησε. Op. note ad ἴ. and further 
infra. 

2 5. 97, he gives 30,000 as the number, 
| ex hypothesi, for 498 B.C., but see note 
3 adil. (The figure, by the way, might give 
Ϊ τοῦ to each Trittys.) 

5. 74, 


4 5. 69, with note ad J, 

5 Cp, Introduction, vol. 1, pp. lxv ff. 
_ © The only law, or institution, expressly 
᾿ Mentioned is the νόμος ἀργίας, 2, 177, 

7 1. 29-83. The fact of Solon’s legis- 


VOL, II 


lation is mentioned 1. 29, his reform of 
the calendar adumbrated 1. 32, but neither 
his polity nor his policy is anywhere 
sketched, or even indicated : though Hero- 
dotus was apparently acquainted with his 
poems: 5, 118. 

8 The fact that the only reference to 
Solon’s poetry is to specify his panegyric 
on a tyrant (Philokypros, τὸν Σόλων ὁ 
᾿Αθηναῖος ἀπικόμενος és Κύπρον ἐν ἔπεσι 
αἵνεσε τυράννων μάλιστα, 1.0.}, may be an 
accident, but has an unfortunate appear- 
ance, Cp, p. 122 supra. 


K 
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Kleisthenes to the title of Founder of the Democracy, the claims of 
Solon are incidentally expunged. 

§7. The express but imperfect description of the Kleisthenic 
legislation is supplemented by a number of passages, which may be 
taken, on general grounds, to describe the Kleisthenic institutions per 
operationem. It seems that, except where Herodotus in the later 
history of Athens expressly notes a change, or innovation, he may be 
held to refer all the institutions, which he has occasion to mention, 
to Kleisthenes. Anyway the post-Kleisthenean Lkklesia is exhibited 
as making alliances, war, and peace:! as holding elections,” as exercis- 
ing judicial functions,? and so on.* If Herodotus has correctly dated 
the legislation of Kleisthenes, it must have been the reformed Bule of 
Kleisthenes which Kleomenes attempted unsuccessfully to overthrow.® 
Jury-courts were in existence, or Miltiades could not have been 
brought before one in 493 B.c.6 No ancient author mentions a 
military reorganisation by Kleisthenes, but the description of the 
battle of Marathon by Herodotus seems to imply one. The notices of 
the fleet, before the Act of Themistokles, may be said to suggest only ~ 
that the normal number was fifty vessels—a number which obviously 
might be related to the new phylic system.’ In regard to Athenian 
officers, or magistrates, under the Kleisthenean constitution, Herodotus’ 
incidental utterances by themselves lead naturally to the conclusion — 
that the ten Strategi had been instituted by Kleisthenes,* though the — 
exact method of appointment, and the relation of Strategi to Pole- — 
march, were matters of endless dispute, before the discovery of the 
᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία. : 

Prima facie, this incidental evidence might be regarded as good — 
evidence,® and it was generally so regarded : 1° the rather as Herodotus, — 
in describing the Marathonian campaign, had emphasised a distinc- — 
tion between Athenian institutions in 490 B.C. and in his own day. © 
Nevertheless, as is elsewhere shown in this volume," the difference was — 
not fully or clearly apprehended by Herodotus even in this case; and 2 
in other cases his evidence is not less suspicious. His remark on the ~ 


15, 78 (Persian); 5. 97 (Ionian) ; 6 
108 (Plataian) ; 6. 132 (Parian). 

2 6. 104 αἱρεθεὶς ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου. Cp. 
5. 97 (Melanthios). 

3 6. 186. Ifthe procedure is correctly 
described the case is an instance of the 
εἰσαγγελίας. In 8. 79 the ὀστρακοφορία 
is implied. 

4 Cp. notes to 6. 73. 

5 5.72. See note ad 7. In any case 
the Kleisthenic Bule is concerned in the 
fate of Lykidas, 479 B.c., 9. 5, and is pre- 
supposed in all the acts of the Ekklesia, 

6 6,104. The same remark is involved 
in the other cause célébre of the year, the 
prosecution of Phrynichos, 6. 21. The 


prohibition of the drama was presumably 
an act of the Ekklesia. 2: 
7 That it was so, is anything but certain, 
for the old idea, that Kleisthenes raised — 
the Naukraries to fifty, is now exploded, — 
Cp. § 11 infra. % 
8. 6.104 f. One Strategos had been 
sent to Ionia in 498 B.c., 5. 97. One was 
sent to Paros in 489 B.c., 6. 1382. Cp 
notes ad J. and on the election of the 
Strategi, note to 6. 104, and § 18 infra. 
® Cp. Introduction, vol. I. p. Ixxi. ' 
10 M. Hauvette-Besnault’s Les Strateges 
Athéniens (1885) may be taken to repres 
the best results down to its date. 2 
11 Appendix X. 8 5, ep. notes to 6. 104, 
109-111. 


_ head were drawn from good sources, 
of some of the earlier Atthidographers.* 


᾿ 
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Phylarchs is enough in itself to excite general distrust. His report on the 
position of Miltiades is probably affected by the constitutional practice 
of his own day. External evidences and considerations suggest that 
his account of earlier judicial proceedings are given in language which 
has been coloured by the great judicial reforms of Ephialtes circa 462 
B.C. Historians no longer have the right to quote such incidents as 
related by Herodotus for illustrations of the actual practice of the 
Athenian constitution before the Medic wars, until they have removed 
the strong suspicion that the record is saturated in such unconscious 
anachronism.? 

§ 8. It is under this same rubric, naturally enough, that the author 
of the Athenian Constitution compares, to the greatest advantage, with 
Herodotus. The account of the Kleisthenic legislation given by 
Herodotus, as above shown, is confused and unsatisfactory. The 
account given in the Athenian Constitution, though certainly not com- 
plete, is much clearer and more consistent.2 In one respect, as the 
new text serves to convince us, Herodotus may be said to have had 
‘the root of the matter’ in him: he perceived that the main stress in 
the reforms of Kleisthenes rested on the new phylo-demotic system. 
The system itself he understood imperfectly : but in associating it with 
the name of Kleisthenes, and leaving nearly all the other reforms, 
independent or consequential, to be inferred, he emphasised the 
Kleisthenic basis of the democracy of his own day. Previous to 
the discovery of the Athenian Constitution modern knowledge or 
ideas on the subject of the particular reforms of Kleisthenes, apart 
from the one clear indication in Herodotus, were extracted by ‘the 
method of residues.’ Something was known of the institutions of 
Solon: something was known of direct reforms and enactments after 
the Persian war: Kleisthenes was recognised as author of the inter- 
vening residuum. The Athenian Constitution has gone some way 
towards amplifying and clarifying the direct evidence previously 
available in regard to the acts of Kleisthenes. Its results under this 
including the careful researches 
At the same time it must 
be observed that the author, probably following their example, allowed 
himself some licence of conjecture and inference, that clear distinction 


0 Sa a ee 


1 Cp. Introduction, vol. I. pp. Ixv f. 
? Only three institutions are explicitly 
ascribed to Kleisthenes, viz. the new Phylo- 


_ demotic organisation, a reform of the Bule, 


on the Phylae, 


and Ostrakism. They were all, ex hypothesi, 
permanent, and operative in the writer's 
own day, which may explain their treat- 
ment. But see further infra. 

* The addenda from other sources were 
practically trifling: Aristot. Pol. 3, 2, 8, 
1275, 7. 4, 18 f., 1319> threw some light 
Aelian, Var, Hist, 13. 24, 


» ascribed the Ostrakism to him (and made 


him the first sufferer !) ; so too Herakleides 
Pont. cp. Diels, #. d. Berliner Fragm. p.80. 

* Op. ’AQ. πολ. ed. Sandys, Introduction, 
ὃ 8. How far it may be possible to 
determine the exact stratification of the 
Sources, as von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
op. cit, note 8, p. 123 supra, has attempted 
to do, is a problem which cannot here 
be discussed. The argument in the text 
remains virtually unaffected, whether the 
writer of the Athenian Constitution used 
Hdt. directly, or indirectly, or both. 
Cp. p. 128 supra. 
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should be drawn between his facts and his theories, in respect to 
motive, policy, and so forth, and that even his statement in regard to 
matters of fact are not all equally acceptable. He is far, indeed, from 
proposing to describe the constitution of Kleisthenes’ day, or creation, 
exhaustively : such description he reserves for a condition of things 
ex hypothesi open to his own observation: the constitution of the 
Alkmaionid legislator is but one of eleven epoch-making reforms 
which preceded the existing constitution! Yet it may be doubted 
whether the perspective of the constitutional history of Athens is 
correctly rendered in all the reported details ; and a blind acceptance 
of the authority of the new text is prohibited by the presence of 
inconsistencies and incoherencies in it.” 

§ 9. The Atheman Constitution seems to distinguish very clearly 
that which Kleisthenes instituted, from that which he abolished. He 
abolished the four P/ylae (the names of which are nowhere mentioned 
in the treatise); he abolished the existing Tvittyes, he abolished the 
Naukraries. In place of the four Phylae he instituted ten new Phylae, 
in place of the twelve existing 7’rittyes he instituted thirty new Jrittyes, in 
place of the Naukraries he established the Demi. In this account of the 
reform, as compared with that of Herodotus, the 7rittys is a new factor, 
and is become the clue which explains the chief riddles in regard to 
the phylo-demotic system. With the clear indication of the place of the 
Trittys in the Kleisthenic scheme someold problems are rendered soluble, 
or antiquated, some new ones present themselves. The problem of the 
number of the Demes, the problem of the method by which the localisa- 
tion of the Phylae was accomplished, have entered on a new phase. 
The exact number of Demes is still an open question, but it was prob- 
ably nearer the hundred and seventy-four of Grote than the hundred 
of Schémann.* The expression of the author might, perhaps, be taken 
to mean that Kleisthenes invented, or instituted, the Deme as such. 
That interpretation is inconsistent with other indications in the same 
text,® and still more inconsistent with probability. 


It is, therefore, — 


cele 

2 The history of the Archontate, especi- 
ally of the Lot in relation thereto, is one 
instance of several: cp. further, infra. 
The author should not have left us to re- 
concile the statement in c. 13 μετὰ τὴν τῶν 
τυράννων κατάλυσιν ἐποίησαν διαψηφισμὸν 
ὡς πολλῶν κοινωνούντων τῆς πολιτείας οὐ 
προσῆκον, with the description of the first 
measure of Kleisthenes, c. 21 (ἔτει τετάρτῳ) 
μετὰ τὴν τῶν τυράννων κατάλυσιν... 
συνένειμε πάντας εἰς δέκα φυλὰς... 
ὅπως μετάσχωσι πλείους τῆς πολιτείας 
. . ὅθεν ἐλέχθη καὶ τὸ μὴ φυλοκρινεῖν, 
mines τοὺς ἐξετάζειν τὰ γένη βουλομένους. 

Coralie 
4 Cp. note to 5, 69. 
5 AO, πολ. ο. 21 διένειμε δὲ καὶ τὴν χώραν 


κατὰ δήμους KTA. καὶ δημότας ἐποίησεν — 
ἀλλήλων τοὺς οἰκοῦντας ἐν ἑκάστῳ τῶν 
δήμων .. κατέστησε δὲ καὶ δημάρχους 
κτὰ. καὶ γὰρ τῶν δήμων ἀντὶ τῶν ναυ- ~ 
κραριῶν ἐποίησεν. 3 
8 Phye was of the deme of the Paianieis, — 
or, as some said, from Kollytos c. 14. 
Peisistratos established the δικασταὶ κατὰ 
δήμους c. 16. These indications are sup- 
ported by similar terminologyin Herodotus, — 
1. 60 ἐν τῷ δήμῳ τῷ Παιανιέι, and again ~ 
és τοὺς δήμους φάτις ἀπίκετο κτλ. cp. 1.170, — 
and 5. 74, with note. The terminology 
might be explained away as anachronistic: — 
but the primitive meaning and use of the 
word δῆμος (e.g. in Homer), and, one 
might say, the obvious circumstances of é 


the case would prove that the Deme was” 


\@ 


δὲ 8, 9 AOHNAION ITOAITEIA 
only reasonable to explain the passage as meaning that Kleisthenes 
organised, or reorganised and developed, the existing Demes, natural 
and historical units in the Attic landscape, and used them in place of 
the Naukraries, which he abolished. How far the Deme really 
corresponded to the Naukrary, how far the organisation of the Demes 
was carried on this occasion, might be disputable points.1 Some 
development is to be allowed in the century and a half dividing 
Aristotle, or his amanuensis, from Kleisthenes, and we should hardly 
be justified in pushing wholesale the details of Attic municipal life in 
the fourth century? back to the end of the sixth century ; but the 
institution of the Demarchs and the recognition of the Deme as a 
political institution may be conceded to Kleisthenes without mis- 
giving. The Kleisthenic Trittys subsumed a number of Demes, and 
effected their union with one another, and with the Demes of two 
other Trittyes, located in two other different districts of Attica, in one 
of the ten Phylae, which were thus localised, yet not each, nor any one, 
locally concentrated. While the Demes in each Trittys were con- 
tiguous, no two Trittyes of one Phyle were in juxtaposition. Every 
Phyle was thus represented in each of the three natural divisions of 
Attica,’ and every region of Attica was represented in each Phyle, by 
a constant number of Trittyes, and a varying number of Demes.4 The 
denominations of the Demes were in the majority of cases already 
forthcoming: where new Demes were organised, or delimited, names 
were provided on good analogy.5 The Trittys was titularly a mere 
numerical unit: we happen to know from the very best evidence 
that the Trittyes took names from the principal Deme in each.¢ For 
the new Phylae new names were provided, by a method which 
combined human proposition with divine disposition, and gave 
august sanction to the new polity and the new patriotism.” 
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as ancient as any civilised institution in 
Attica. Cp. Aristot. Poetics, 3. 1448 
αὐτοὶ (Dorians) μὲν γὰρ κώμας τὰς περιοι- 
κίδας καλεῖν φασίν, ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ δήμους. 

1 Cp. 811 infra, 

? For which see B, Houssoullier, La vie 
mumicipale en A ttique (Paris, 1884), 

3 New ‘natural’ divisions suddenly 
make their appearance at this point, an 
inconsequence ; ep. note 2, p. 140 infra. 

* The demotic map of Attica has been 
long a-making. The modern advance 
leads from Leake, Topography of Athens, 
vol. ii. (1841), through Ross, Die Demen 
von Attika (1846), to Milchhoefer, Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Demenordnung des 
Kleisthenes (Berlin, 1892). Inscriptions 
have, of course, thrown a great deal of 


light upon the problem. Even before the 


ὲ 


*; 
{ 


century, 


discovery of the ᾿Αθην, πολ. the existence 
of the Trittys was proved for the fifth 
though its significance was not 


τ 


understood ,(see further below) ; and it 
was known by many examples that con- 
tiguous Demes belonged sometimes to 
different Phylae and sometimes to one and 
the same Phyle. 

5 °AO. πολ. c. 21 προσηγόρευσε δὲ τῶν 
δήμων τοὺς μὲν ἀπὸ τῶν τόπων, τοὺς δὲ 
ἀπὸ τῶν κτισάντων, KTH, Cp. Sandys’ note 
ad 1, 

6 The Tirittys occurs on inscriptions be- 
fore Eukleides, see G. Gilbert, Handbuch, ἡ 
i, 198 f., 1.2 282, The following names 
are known: Κεραμῆς, Λακιάδαι, *Edevol- 
viot, ἹΠειραιεῖς, ἸΙαιανιεῖς, Μυρρινούσιοι, 
Θριάσιοι, ᾿Επακριεῖς. In each case the 
Trittys takes its name from a Deme— 
doubtless from the principal Deme included 
in it. 

7 "AO. πολ. ο. 21 ad 7. ταῖς δὲ φυλαῖς 
ἐποίησεν ἐπωνύμους ἐκ τῶν προκριθέντων 
ἑκατὸν ἀρχηγετῶν ods ἀνεῖλεν ἡ Πυθία 
δέκα. Op, Hdt. 5, 66 ad Jin. Neither 
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§ 10. According to the Athenian Constitution, neither Phyle nor 
Trittys was, strictly speaking, a brand-new term or a brand-new 
institution: for whereas, in the legislation of Kleisthenes, the Deme 
swept the Naukrary, with its officials, clean out of existence, the 
thirty new local Thirds, or Trittyes, but took in relation to ten new 
Phylae the place which had been previously occupied by twelve 
old Trittyes, or Thirds, in relation to the four old Phylae. But the 
statement that the prae-Kleisthenic, or Ionian, Phylae in Attica were 
subdivided into Thirds, known and named as such, raises some perplexing 
problems in regard to Solonian, and even prae-Solonian, Athens. The 
primary subdivision of the old Phyle was notoriously into Phratries. The 
Phratry was de facto a third of the Phyle: there were twelve Phratries 
in all. What, then, was the relation of the prae-Kleisthenic Trittys, 
so named, to the Phratry? Were there two official names for one and 
the same thing? The Kleisthenic Trittys was localised: was the 
prae-Kleisthenic Phratry-trittys a local unit? Were the Ionian Phylae 
thereby localised? Did each of the Ionian Phylae consist of three 
Phratries strictly localised ? Were the three local Phratries of each 
Phyle dispersed, or contiguous? As the Phratry was the natural 
subdivision of the Phyle so, notoriously, was the Gens (yevos) the 
natural subdivision of the Phratry. Had each Phratry the same 
number of Gentes? If three Phratries went to each Phyle, how many ~ 
Gentes should go to each Phratry? Three times three, or five times — 
three, or ten times three? As a matter of fact—or of theory—the 
last notion prevailed! The Genos is not essentially a local unit, but 
it admits of being localised, it tends to localise itself, it is, indeed, 
potentially equivalent to the village-community (κώμη), the Deme: as 
such, it might lend itself indirectly to the localisation of the genetic 
groups, it might tend to attach the genetic society to a given territory : 
but the early and systematic localisation of the whole genetic series of 
concentric circles under a new set of arithmetical titles is a hard nut — 
to crack! Moreover, there was another early classification of the 
Athenians by ‘nations’ (ἔθνη), based, like the Trittys and the Phratry, 
upon the principle of tripartition, into Hupatridae, Geomorit, Demiurgi. — 
In what relation, if any, did this tripartition stand to the others? 
Was the Ethnos identical with the Phratry, as the Phratry was identical 
with the Trittys? Was each local Trittys a Phratry of Eupatrids, or — 
a Phratry of Geomori, or a Phratry of Demiurgi? The ethnic classifica- — 
‘tion was associated, in Attic tradition, with the name of Theseus, the 
reputed author of the Synoikismos, the unification of Attica. The — 
synoikism of Theseus was believed to have destroyed twelve separate — 
political unions in Attica, in order to substitute one single centre and * 
union: in what relation, if any, did the twelve Phratries, the twelve | 


author enumerates the Phylae by name, σλεοντίς, ᾿Ακαμαντίς, Olvnis, Kexporis, Ἱπ @ 
but the names and official order are fully ποθωντίς, Αἰαντίς, ᾿Αντιοχίς. G. Gilbert, 3 
ascertained : "HpexOnts, Alynts, Πανδιονί,, Handbuch i? 222, and similar authorities. 
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Trittyes stand to the twelve City-states? Were the Poleis the Trittyes, 
alias the Phratries, under another name? If so, how did the four 
Ionian Phylae relate themselves to the twelve City-states? Could 
one Phratry make a City-state? Could a Polis have consisted wholly 
of Eupatrids, or of Geomori, or of Demiurgi, until Theseus broke them 
up? Or, did the Thesean Thirds, Trittyes too, of the old Ionian 
Phylae, supersede pre-existing Phratry-thirds, and so redistribute the 
members of each Phyle into new Trittyes, based not upon descent, or 
upon the genetic Trittys, now localised into a separate union, hostile 
to the eleven other genetic Trittyes, similarly localised; but upon 
some new principle, according to which political rights and duties 
followed occupation and employment? ‘This series of speculative 
questions, starting from the Kleisthenic Trittys and its supposed 
equivalence, mutatis mutandis, to an older Trittys, and perhaps a still 
older Trittys, admits of being converted into a series of pseudo- 
historical propositions ; and the extent to which this conversion was 
effected will be apparent from the following citations, read in the 
given order: (1) Athen. Const. ο. 21 διὰ τοῦτο δὲ οὐκ εἰς δώδεκα φυλὰς 
συνέταξεν ὅπως αὐτῷ μὴ συμβαίνῃ μερίζειν κατὰ τὰς προυπαρχούσας 
τριττῦς᾽ ἦσαν γὰρ ἐκ τεττάρων φυλῶν δώδεκα τριττύες. (2) Cp. 2b. ο. 8 
φυλαὶ δ᾽ ἦσαν τέτταρες καθάπερ πρότερον (before Solon) καὶ φυλοβασιλῆς 
τέτταρες. ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς φυλῆς ἑκάστης ἦσαν νενεμημέναι (N.B. tense) τριτ- 
τύες μὲν τρεῖς. (3) Pollux, Onomast. 7. 111 (Bekker, p. 348) ὅτε μέντοι 
τέτταρες ἦσαν αἱ φυλαὶ εἰς τρία μέρη ἑκάστη διήρητο καὶ τὸ μέρος τοῦτο 
ἐκαλεῖτο τριττὺς καὶ ἔθνος καὶ φρατρία. ἑκάστου δὲ ἔθνους γένη τριάκοντα 
ἐξ ἀνδρῶν τοσούτων ἃ ἐκαλεῖτο τριηκάδες. . . τρία δ᾽ ἦν τὰ ἔθνη πάλαι 
εὐπατρίδαι, γεωμόροι, δημιουργοί. This is, perhaps, in part taken from 
the portion of the “A@nv. πολ. ad init: not yet recovered, as also 
doubtless the next passage (4) Plutarch, Thesews 25 πρῶτος ἀπο- 
κρίνας χωρὶς Εὐπατρίδας καὶ T'ewudpovs καὶ Δημιουργούς, Εὐπατρίδαις δὲ 
γινώσκειν τὰ θεῖα καὶ παρέχειν ἄρχοντας ἀποδοὺς καὶ νόμων διδασκάλους 
εἶναι καὶ ὁσίων καὶ ἱερῶν ἐξηγητάς, τοῖς ἄλλοις πολίταις ὥσπερ εἰς ἴσον 
κατέστησε, δόξῃ μὲν Εὐπατριδῶν, χρείᾳ δὲ ἸΓεωμόρων, πλήθει δὲ Δημιουργῶν 
ὑπερέχειν δοκούντων. (5) Philochoros apud Strabon. 397 Κέκροπα 
πρῶτον εἰς δώδεκα πόλεις συνοικίσαι τὸ πλῆθος, ὧν ὀνόματα Κεκροπία, 
Τετράπολις, ᾿Επακρία, Δεκέλεια, ᾿Ελευσίς, ᾿Αφιδνα (λέγουσι δὲ καὶ πλη- 
θυντικῶς ᾿Αφίδνας), Θόρικος, Βραυρών, Κύθηρος, Σφηττός, Κηφισία 
< Φαληρός -.1 πάλιν δ᾽ ὕστερον εἰς μίαν πόλιν συναγαγεῖν λέγεται τὴν 
νῦν τὰς δώδεκα Θησεύς. (6) Cicero apparently identified the πόλεις. 
and the φρατρίας, but the reading is doubtful: De legibus, 2. 2 ita, 
quum ortu Tusculanus esset, civitate Romanus, habuit alteram loci 
patriam, alteram iuris; ut vestri Attici, priusquam Theseus eos 


. * One ΜΒ, Meineke, ii. 562, leaves a organised unit ranking with the ᾿Ἐπακριεῖς 
blank. The names, except Tetrapolis, are and Μεσόγειοι. Cp. Gilbert, Handbuch 
all demotic, and some trittyastic, cp. note 1.2 285 (=i, 201); 

6 p. 133 supra. The Tetrapolis was an 
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demigrare ex agris et in astu, quod appellatur, omnes se conferre iussit, 
et simul φράτορες iidem et Attici: sic nos et eam patriam dicimus, ubi 
nati, et illam, qua excepti sumus. But the history, or theory, under- 
lying all these passages, that the Trittys existed before Kleisthenes as 
a local unit in Attica, identical with the Phratria, has great difficulties 
to encounter. Apart from the two problems of the existence of the 
twelve City-states, and of the relation of the ethnic to the geneto- 
phratric classification, there remain the following objections: the 
Athenian Constitution distinctly asserts that Kleisthenes left the 
Phratries and Gentes (γένη) as they were:1 but if the Phratry was 
the Trittys how could that have been? It is difficult to avoid a 
suspicion that the prae-Kleisthenic Trittys is an unhappy anachronism. 
As the Trittys was identified with the Phratria, so naturally the 
Triekas was identified with the Gens. But these numerical equivalents 
belong to an order of ideas very different to that embodied in the 
words γένος, φρατρία, φυλή, In later times the substitution of 
numerical for genetic appellations became common, but only when 
ideas of consanguinity had lost political force :? to ascribe its introduc- 
tion to a period when, ex hypothesi, the genetic bond was still efficient, is 
open to grave objection.? Moreover, though the maintenance of a 
small fixed number of Phylae, or Phratries, be easy or automatic, the 
notion that 360 Gentes, and even 10,800 Heads of families (γεννῆται), 
could be maintained from generation to generation is palpably artificial, 
and marks the late and pragmatic character of the whole speculation. 
Conversely, let Kleisthenes be recognised as the author of the local 
Trittys, and his new classification co-ordinates itself intelligibly over 
against the classification which it is said to have superseded. On the 
one side there is a system of organisation by the Gens, Phratry and 
(Ionian) Phyle: on the other side there is a system of organisation by 
the Deme, the Trittys, and the (Attic) Phyle. The one is a strictly 
genetic system of classifying the citizen population, the other is a 


purely local system. A genetic system is independent of locality: it x 


is potentially as moveable as the regiments of an army, or the divisions 
of a fleet. 
point of view of the system as such. The result of such localisa- 


tion is in the first instance to alter, and subsequently to destroy, — 
The © 


the essential principles and institutions of a genetic society.* 


If it becomes localised, the event is an accident, from the ~ 


Cle ey eee 


1 ¢, 22 τὰ δὲ γένη καὶ τὰς φρατρίας καὶ 
τὰς ἱερωσύνας εἴασεν ἔχειν ἑκάστους (sc. 
τοὺς οἰκοῦντας ἐν ἑκάστῳ τῶν δήμων 1) κατὰ 
τὰ πάτρια. The φυλή disappears, yet 
Phylo-basileis apparently existed in the 
fourth century. Cp.’A@. πολ, ο. 57, and 
C.I.A. i. 61 (409/8 B.C.). 

2 Cp. G. Gilbert, Handbuch, ii. pp. 
308 ff. 

3 It may be admitted that τριττύς comes 
near to ¢tribus, especially in the Aiolic 
form τριππύς, cp. L. & 8. sub vocab. 


Whether ¢ribus has anything to say to 
gu-, φυλή, is a problem for etymologists. 
The subdivision into Thirds might be 
relatively early, but hardly the substitution 
of numerical for genetic titles. If the 
Trittys-phratry is a stumbling-block the — 
Triekas-genos is a greater. “- 
4 Something is here taken for granted, 
which cannot here be elaborated ; to wit, — 
that anthropologists (Bachofen, M‘Lennan, — 
Lewis Morgan, Robertson Smith, Tylor and 
others) have established the reality of the a 
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Kleisthenic organisation is essentially based upon locality: not race 
but place, not community of blood but community of settlement, not 
the genetic but the demotic tie form the key-stone of the system.1 
Contiguous Demes were built into Trittyes; the extent of territory 
embraced by the scheme, the increased number of citizens brought in 
by wholesale enfranchisement, determined the large number of 
enchorial Phylae.? A new phylo-demotic system took the place of the 
old phylo-phratric system. The author asserts that Kleisthenes left 
the Phratries and Gentes as he found them. Phratries, indeed, existed 
in Athens after Kleisthenes in name and substance: this is but a 
fresh reason to doubt that Trittyes existed before Kleisthenes in name 
as well as in substance: for, if the old Phratries had been known 
officially as Trittyes, and if the old Phratries continued to exist, it is 
doubly difficult to understand how the new Trittyes managed com- 
pletely to usurp the name. Nor is it easy to understand how the old 
Phylae could have been abolished, if the old Phratries had been left 
κατὰ τὰ πάτρια, nach wie vor. In the fifth and fourth centuries every 
Athenian citizen was of necessity a member of a Phratria, just as he 
was a member of a Deme and of a Phyle: it is not, perhaps, equally 
clear whether every citizen was member of a Gens. The post-Kleisthenic 
Phratries do not appear as subdivisions of the ten Phylae, but as an 
independent or cross division: it is, however, difficult to believe that 
they are the Ionian Phratries, subdivisions of the old Ionian Phylae. 
Three possibilities present themselves. Kleisthenes left the old Phra- 
tries alone, but made new Phratries in addition to them, in which 
new citizens were enrolled,? and the citizens in these new Phratries 


a ee ea τ ον λον 


so-called matriarchate, or mother-right : 
that the tribe, phratry, and gens, or their 
analogues, are visible in the societies based 
on mother-right as in the societies based 
on father-right : that in primitive Greece, 
and not least of all in Attica, female kin- 
ship ruled the social organisation: that 
settlement on the soil, and the develop- 
ment of civilisation, in war and in peace, 
both by its polemical and by its political 
Virtues, tended to invite and to enforce the 
substitution of the father’s blood for the 
mother’s blood as the social bond: that 
the further development of political or 
civil life tended to invite and to enforce the 
substitution of more democratic principles 
for the ideal and aristocratic principle of 
citizenship in agnatic kind, with other 
collateral developments. In accepting 

_ the broad results of anthropology, no one 
18 committed to particular theories of 
᾿ exogamy or endogamy, polyandry or poly- 
_ Byny and so on: still less to a particular 
Scheme for the evolution of Greek society, 
1 This statement is not to be contro- 

. verted by remarking (1) that Kleisthenes 
| Save his Phylae the fictitious basis of de- 


scent from the heroic ancestor, and (2) that 
to be an Athenian citizen later in the fifth 
century one had to be ἐξ ἀμφοτέρων γεγονὼς 
ἀστῶν. 

2 Why Kleisthenes fixed on ten as the 
number of his Phylae is not obvious. For 
some purposes twelve proved a more con- 
venient number: e.g. as corresponding to 
the months, The’A@, πολ. gives a reason 
for avoiding twelve: ὅπως αὐτῷ μὴ συμ- 
βαίνῃ μερίζειν κατὰ τὰς προυπαρχούσας 
τριττῦς, This reason is remarkable in 
that it co-ordinates the Kleisthenic Phyle 
not with the former Phyle, but with the 
former Trittys: with what then should 
the Kleisthenic Trittys be co-ordinated ὃ 
See § 11 infra. Suidas, sub v, γεννῆται, 
brings the Phratries and Trittyes into 
relation with the twelve months, but then 
he thinks that the number of Phylae was 
determined by the seasons, the number 
of Gentiles by the days of the year. Can 
unhistorical rationalism beat that ? 

3 The new citizen could choose his Phra- 
try and his Deme, a liberty almost incon- 
ceivable, if membership of a Phratry carried 
with it, of necessity, membership of a Gens, 
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would have Phrators, though they might not have Gentiles: or 
Kleisthenes may have insisted on the admission of the new citizens 
to the old Phratries, so that the post-Kleisthenic Phratries became as 
different from the prae-Kleisthenic Phratries as the new Phylae from 
the old: or Kleisthenes may have made new Phratries, and included 
all citizens new and old alike in them! But in any case it is difficult 
to see how he can properly be said to have left the Phratries and 
Gentes in statu quo ante. Perhaps it was the Gentes, the worshipful 
Gentes, which he left untouched. The Gentes were, indeed, unassail- 
able, though in the nature of things disappearing occasionally, or being 
exterminated, or breaking up into new Houses. Anyway, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the Trittys, as an institution, was a new 
name for a new thing, when Kleisthenes organised Attica into thirty 
Thirds. Its ascription to a period before Kleisthenes, before Solon, 
nay before Theseus himself, might be due to the observation that the 
old genetic Phratry had been a third of the old genetic Phyle, just 
as the Kleisthenic local Trittys was a third of the new local Phyle, 
and called so. 

§ 11. Whether or not Kleisthenes invented the Trittys, and 
abolished the Phratry, there can be very little doubt about the effect 
of his action upon the Naukrary. The Naukrary is, indeed, the one 
institution which it is clear that Kleisthenes destroyed root and branch.2 ~ 
After Kleisthenes the Naukrary, with its officials, disappeared: its — 
name had already for Herodotus a strictly historical interest, and it is not 
mentioned in any other text previous to the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία. It may 
be doubted whether the writers of the fourth and succeeding centuries 
were at all fully or accurately informed in regard to this institution. It 
was known that the Naukrary had been atopographical division of Attica, 
for cadastral and military purposes: but is the Athenian Constitution 
right in representing the Naukrary as a subdivision of the Phratry, and 
in representing the Naukrary in prae-Kleisthenic Attica as equivalent — 
to the Deme of later times?? The Deme, as above shown, is one of © 
the oldest institutions in Attica: if Attica before Kleisthenes was 


1 Aristot. Pol. 7. 4, 18 f., 1819 cannot 


expiate the Agos, with which they had ~ 
be quoted as decisive of these alternatives. 4 


been connected ? 


It is hardly conceivable, however, that 
Hdt. could have represented the work of 
Kleisthenes as designed ἵνα μή σῴισι al 
αὐταὶ ἔωσι φυλαὶ καὶ ἴωσι, 5. 69, if the 
Attic Phratries of his day could still have 
been regarded as fractions of the Ionian 
Phylae. 

2 In what relation to this fact stands 
the (Alkmaionid) story in Herodotus 5. 
71, according to which not the Alkmai- 
onids, but the Prytaneis of the Naukrart 
were responsible for the Kylonian Agos ? 
Cp. notes ad 1. Did the story represent 
the Naukrari as guilty, because they were 
destroyed? Or were they destroyed, to 


3 ¢, 21 κατέστησε δὲ καὶ δημάρχους — 
τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχοντας ἐπιμέλειαν τοῖς πρότερον 
ναυκράροις " καὶ yap τοὺς δήμους ἀντὶ τῶν — 
ναυκραριῶν ἐποίησεν. With this must be © 
read c. 8 ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς φυλῆς ἑκάστης ἦσαν © 
νενεμημέναι (ἴ.6. before Solon) τριττύες μὲν 
τρεῖς ναυκραρίαι δὲ δώδεκα καθ᾽ ἑκάστην. — 
ἣν δὲ ἐπὶ τῶν ναυκραριῶν ἀρχὴ καθεστη- 
κυῖα ναύκραροι τεταγμένη πρός τε τὰς εἰσ- 
φορὰς καὶ τὰς δαπάνας τὰς γιγνομένας. ΤῊΘ 
next words help to show how the memory 
of the Naukrary was preserved : διὸ καὶ ἐν 
τοῖς νόμοις τοῖς Σόλωνος ols οὐκέτι χρῶνται, 
πολλαχόθι (!) γέγραπται" τοὺς ναυκρᾶ- 
ρους εἰσπράττειν καὶ ἀναλίσκειν ἐκ 
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divided into forty-eight Naukraries, each Naukrary must as a matter 
of fact have included several Demes, just as the Kleisthenic Trittys 
did. The numbers of Demes and Naukraries make the equivalence 
of the two suspicious. ΤῸ replace forty-eight Naukraries by 150-170 
Demes, and to expect the Deme to discharge the functions, or be taken 
as the equivalent of the Naukrary, would have been somewhat inconse- 
quent. The thirty Kleisthenic Trittyes offer a nearer analogy to the 
forty-eight prae-Kleisthenic Naukraries, and it is reasonable to suggest, 
that it was not the Deme but the Trittys which superseded the old 
Naukrary. The true equivalence may have been obscured by the 
real, or supposed, existence of Trittyes before Kleisthenes. If a Trittys 
existed, or was supposed to have existed, in the days of Solon, in 
the days of Theseus, or for that matter in the days of Kekrops, 
what more natural than to represent the Kleisthenic Trittys as taking 
the place of the prae-Kleisthenic Trittys, the Kleisthenic Phyle the 
place of the prae-Kleisthenic Phyle? It would follow that the Deme 
was taken or created by Kleisthenes as an equivalent for the 
Naukrary. If functions had counted for more than names, the ten 
Kleisthenic Phylae might have been co-ordinated with the twelve old 
Trittyes-Phratries, and the thirty Kleisthenic Trittyes with the old 
Naukraries: it would then have been perceived that the Kleisthenic 
Phyle was the really new institution which its demotic composition 
made it to be. Whether the local Naukrary was, indeed, a sub- 
division of the Phratry, and so of the Phyle, is another question. Τῇ 
so, then a method by which the Ionian Phylae and Phratries might have 
been localised in Attica is not far to seek. ‘The Phratry was not 
directly localised, still less the Phyle: each Phratry has, ea hypothesi, 
four territorial subdivisions, each Phyle no less than twelve, whereby 
it might have been attached to the soil. A further question would, 
indeed, arise: whether the Naukraries of each Phratry and of each 
Phyle were continuous, or disposed in different parts of the land? By 
the latter arrangement, the Kleisthenic ἀνάμειξις, intermixture, would 
have been anticipated. But the relation of the Naukrary to the 
Phratry is itself in doubt. It is at least conceivable that the intro- 
duction of the Naukrary into the old Ionian Phratry and Phyle is a 
product of theory, like the numerical systematisation of the whole 
gentile system, and that it starts from the supposed identity or 
equivalence of Trittys and Phratria, Deme and N aukrary. The 
number of Naukraries (forty-eight) lends itself to the hypothesis that 
in each Phratry there were four Naukraries, but it conflicts with 
another figure in the gentile system. ach Phratry was composed of 


Τοῦ ναυκραρικοῦ ἀργυρίου. Pollux, ναυκραρία δὲ ἑκά δύο ἱππέας παρεῖχε 
. 8. 108 (Bekker, p. 347), has καὶ ναῦν μίαν, ἀφ᾿ ἧς ἴσως ἀνέμασο, 
improved on this: ναυκραρία δ᾽ ἣν τέως Harpokration, sub v. ναυκραρικά, attempted 
: φυλῆς δωδέκατον μέρος καὶ ναύκραροι ἦσαν to harmonise ‘Aristotle,’ Thucydides and 
: δώδεκα τέτταρες κατὰ τριττὺν ἑκάστην, ras + Herodotus on the subject. Cp. note to 5, 
δ᾽ εἰσφορὰς ras κατὰ δήμους (910) διεχειρο. 71 supra. 
Τόνουν οὗτοι Kal τὰ ἐξ αὐτῶν ἀναλώματα 
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thirty Gentes, or Triekades: what is the relation of the four 
Naukraries to the thirty Gentes? They have no relation: they 
belong to different social and political systems. The supposition that 
the Naukraries stood in no direct or systematic relation to the old 
Phylae and Phratries, but were parts of a local organisation already 
superseding the Ionian phylo-phratric system, gives a double signifi- 
cance to the Alkmaionid legislator’s work. His constitution made an 
end of a former local organisation, as well as of a former social system, 
for political purposes. He superseded the genetic Phylae: he 
abolished the local Naukraries: but he combined the two ideas, 
through the medium of the Trittys, which displaced the old Naukrary, 
in his phylo-demotic constitution. 

§ 12. The motives and results of this immense reform, which 
Herodotus was content to ascribe to anti-Ionism, are, as just indicated, 
not fully displayed even in the Athenian Constitution. The abrogation 
of the old phylo-phratric system, which limited the Athenian franchise to 
members born or adopted into one of the (Ionic) Phylae or Phratries, 
enabled the legislator to multiply enormously the actual number of 
citizens, and thus indefinitely to strengthen the state The re- 
distribution of the population of Attica into new territorial units, 
whether large or small, helped to abolish the old party or stasiastic 
connexions, to the general benefit of peace and unity.2 The greatest 
of its constitutional results is left to be understood. The con- 
centration of the new divisions and subdivisions of Attica upon 
Athens as the focus, where alone members of the same Phyle from 
three different Trittyes met for common purposes, must have tended 
to aggrandise and elevate the city in the eyes of all its citizens, new 
or old. Both the concentration, and the distribution of the Phylae 
throughout Attica, made Kleisthenes the last and greatest of the 
Synotkists of Athens. It may be that the way had been prepared by 
the Peisistratid régime for this development: it may be that the 
legend and person of Theseus had been already exploited in this 
direction. But the legislation and work of Kleisthenes involved 
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something of a breach with Ionian heroes and Ionian statesmen, and — 


the later revival of the fame of Theseus seems to mark a temporary 


1 Ath. Oonst.c. 21, Aristot. Pol. 8. 2, 2, 
1275». If Kleisthenes purposed to abolish 
the use of the Patronymic (’A0. 1. 1. c.), his 
intentions were afterwards frustrated. 

2 ἀναμεῖξαι βουλόμενος. The parties of 
the Mountain, Plain, and Shore dis- 
appeared, though differences between the 
rural and city-population, the city and 
Peiraieus conserved and re-asserted them- 
selves. These later differences may in part 
underlie the substitution of the Paralic, 
Periastic and Mesogaean classification in 
Ath. C. c. 21 for the Paralic, Pediaei, and 
Diakrii (Hyperakrii, Hdt. 1. 59, ep. 6. 20) 
of c. 14, but it is a fresh inconsequence 


on the author’s part to have silently sub- — 
stituted a new territorial division for the 
old without notice of change or relation 
between the two. That any one should ~ 
think the two identical is surprising. 
The Periastic might arguably be held to © 
represent the Pediaei, but the Mesogaea 
cannot possibly represént the Diakrii. ὃ 
8 The notion that Peisistratos dis- — 
couraged the people from coming into the 
city is pragmatic (Ath. C. c. 16); but in 
any case his government and administration 
made for unity. . 
4 Cp. Ed. Meyer, Gesch. ἃ. Alterth. ii. 
p. 775, and note. 4 
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reaction, favoured by the Philaid clan,! against the claims of the 
Alkmaionid statesman to have united Attica, and thereby established 
the Democracy upon its native soil. ; 
δ 13. The measures consequential upon the new phylo-demotic 
polity are but meagrely indicated in the Athenian Constitution.” Fore- 
most among them must surely have been the organisation of the 
Ekklesia. This reform may be taken as implied in the bare notice of 
the Bule,? and in the ascription to Kleisthenes of the institution of 
Ostrakism, of which more anon. The new polity involved a reorganisa- 
tion of the militia, at a date when every citizen was still a soldier ; 
but we search the second part of the treatise in vain for any account 
of the Athenian forces in the author’s own day,* and are the less 
surprised that he ignores the tactics of the fifth century. Of new 
magistrates or officials, or of new powers conferred upon old ones, we 
read nothing except the note upon the Demarchs:® an omission the 
more surprising as the author subsequently notices a change in the 
method of appointing the Strategi, and the Kleisthenic reform of the 
army must have involved provisions for general and subordinate 
command. From a later passage it seems to follow that Kleisthenes 


left the Polemarch as commander-in-chief.6 
for the appointment of ten Strategi, 


He probably provided 
one to command each Phyle, 


et 


1 It was Kimon who brought back the 
bones of Theseus, Plutarch, Kim. 8 
Theseus 36, cp. Thucyd. 2. 15. 

* Thus nothing is said respecting the 
bearing of the Kleisthenic legislation upon 
the Classes (τιμήματα) which the author 
pushes back before Solon, to whom the 
general voice of antiquity assigned it, and 
with whose general policy and legislation 
the system accords (though it does not 
accord with the thirteenth chapter of the 
treatise in question). The Dikasteries are 
distinctly ascribed to Solon, quite in 
accordance with fourth-century methods, 
and must be assumed, in the author’s 
conception, to have been left untouched 
by Kleisthenes: but that the treatise has 
nothing to say respecting the attitude of 
Kleisthenes towards the Areiopagos is 
doubly surprising, as well from the 
attention devoted in earlier and later 
sections to the history of that august 
council, as also because it seems probable 
that the Areiopagos was at this time packed 
with Peisistratid partizans, and might 
therefore have given the Alkmaionid legis- 
lator some trouble, Cp. Thucyd. 6. 54, 6, 
Ath. Con. ς. 16. The institution of Ostra- 
kism invaded the nomophylactic function 
of the Areiopagos, cp. note 2, p. 148 infra. 
According to the Athen, Const. c. 26, 
the thirty rural Dikasts were ‘re-in- 
stituted’ in the year 453 3,0, Kleis- 


2 


thenes, then, must have abolished them, 
for, according to the same authority, 
c. 16, Peisistratos had instituted them. 
The figure 30 is probably right for the 
fifth century B.c.; in the author’s own 
day the number had been raised to forty 
(c. 53), and the number was probably 
connected with the thirty Kleisthenic 
Trittyes. On this and other grounds 
one might conjecture that they were of 
Kleisthenic institution. The omission to 
notice the organisation of the Hoplites 
is a signal inconsequence, as the author 
has laid stress upon the disarmament of 
the citizens under the tyrannis. 

8c, 21 τὴν βουλὴν πεντακοσίους ἀντὶ 
τετρακοσίων κατέστησεν, πεντήκοντα ἐξ 
ἑκάστης φυλῆς. The treatise as a whole 
suggests that the importance of the Bude has 
not yet been fully appreciated: but the 
statement in regard to the buleutic oath in 
Ὁ. 22 is highly questionable. Cp. note 5, 
p- 146 infra. 

* The Ephebi c. 42, the Epimeleia c. 
46, the Dokimasiai e. 49, the Cheirotoniat 
ce. 61, are hardly qualifications of this 
statement. The στρατεία ἐν τοῖς ἐπωνύ. 
μοις ὁ. 58, ἐκ καταλόγου ο. 26, whets one’s 
appetite for more, which is not forthcoming. 

°c. 21 κατέστησε δὲ καὶ δημάρχους, 
τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχοντας ἐπιμέλειαν τοῖς πρότερον 
ναυκράροις. 

δὲ ἁπάσης 
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perhaps elected not merely out of the Phyle, but by the Phyletae.2 
It might be argued from the Athenian Constitution that Kleisthenes re- 
stored election, in both stages, as the method of appointing Archons : 
for it is expressly stated that, under the Solonian arrangement, sortition 
had been introduced, while after Kleisthenes, in the year 487/6 B.C., 
the Solonian method of appointment was apparently restored.2 Election 
at every stage, though of course under conditions, would be thoroughly 
consonant with the spirit of the Kleisthenic polity, but the history of 
the lot at Athens is just one of those subjects which a critical reader 
will not allow to be decided by an authority late, incomplete, and 
even inconsequent on the subject.® 

§ 14. The ascription of Ostrakism to Kleisthenes is explicit :* the 
rationale of the institution is given, but surely somewhat imperfectly.® 
The passage is a welcome addition to our resources upon the subject, 
but can it be accepted as definitive and above criticism? The last 
case of Ostrakism took place at Athens nearly a century before the 
date at which the Athenian Constitution was written.© The second part 
of the treatise contains a valuable record of an Order of the day for the 
Ostrakophoria,’ but, if we desire a sketch of the actual procedure, we have 
to turn elsewhere.® It would appear that the practice mentioned by 
the author was a mere survival, comparable with the Spartan king’s 
claim to make war at his own discretion,®? or the Roman lex curiata 
or our own congé d@élire. According to our author Ostrakism was 
instituted by Kleisthenes expressly for the purpose of getting rid of 
Hipparchos, yet was not employed until three years after the battle 
of Marathon, some twenty years after its institution, and presumably 
long after Kleisthenes had been gathered to his fathers.1° It is possible’ 


%e.g. until 487 B.c. the Archons were 
all ‘elected’ ec. 22, yet Solon has in- © 


+ 


ἡγεμὼν ἣν ὁ πολέμαρχος. Cp. Appendix 
X. § 5. The full and exact meaning of 


the words which describe the reform of 
501 B.c. (ἔπειτα τοὺς στρατηγοὺς ἡροῦντο 
κατὰ φυλὰς ἐξ ἑκάστης --τῆς-- φυλῆς ἕνα) 
is disputable. Redd in the light of 
Aristotle’s Politics, 6. 15, 1900 ἃ it might 
perhaps be a case of αἵρεσις ἐκ τινῶν ὑπὸ 
πάντων substituted for a case of αἵρεσις ἐκ 
τινῶν ὑπὸ τινῶν, the words κατὰ φυλάς be- 
ing explained here by the words following. 
Miltiades in 490 8.0. is αἱρεθεὶς ὑπὸ τοῦ 
δήμου Hdt. 6. 104. But cp. note ad. 

1 Op. Appendix X. § 6. 

2 ¢, 22 ἐπὶ Tedeclvov ἄρχοντος ἐκυά- 
μευσαν τοὺς ἐννέα ἄρχοντας κατὰ φυλᾶς, 
ἐκ τῶν προκριθέντων ὑπὸ τῶν δημοτῶν 
πεντακοσίων. The last word is suspect. 
Herwerden- Leeuwen suggests: ὑπὸ τοῦ 
δήμου πεντακοσιομεδίμνων. Why not ὑπὸ 
τῶν δημοτῶν πεντακοσιομεδίμνων ; In 
any case the restoration would have been 
mutatis mutandis: but the πρόκρισις and 
the κευάμευσις, the combination of election 
and of the lot, is the characteristic note. 


4c. 22 καίνους δ᾽ ἄλλους (νόμους 
συνέβη) θεῖναι τὸν Κλεισθένη. . ἐν οἷς 
ἐτέθη καὶ ὁ περὶ τοῦ ὀστρακισμοῦ νόμος. j 
5 ib. στοχαζόμενον τοῦ πλήθους. . ὃς 
ἐτέθη (ὁ περὶ τὸν (sic) ὀστρακισμὸν vouos) — 
διὰ τὴν ὑποψίαν τῶν ἐν ταῖς δυνάμεσιν, ὅτι 
Πεισίστρατος δημαγωγὸς καὶ στρατηγὸς ὧν 
τύραννος κατέστη. Hipparchos was the 
first victim (in 487 B.c.) dv’ ὃν καὶ μάλιστα — 
τὸν νόμον ἔθηκεν ὁ Κλεισθένης ἐξελάσαι — 
βουλόμενος αὐτόν (Post ergo propter!). 
6 Hyperbolos, 418 8.0. see Busolt, — 
Forschungen z Gr. G. (1880), pp. 159 ff, 
and Gilbert, op. cit. note 8, p. 148 infra. 
7c. 48 ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς ἕκτης πρυτανείας, 
καὶ περὶ τῆς ὀστρακοφορίας ἐπι- 
ΚΕ ΡΟ ΟΣ αν διδόασιν, εἰ δοκεῖ ποιεῖν ἢ μή. 
Philochoros, 79 Ὁ, in Miiller, γα. 
Hist. Gr. i. p. 396. Ἢ 
9. Cp. note to 6, 56, Appendix VII. ὃ 8... 
10 The silent disappearance of Klei- — 
sthenes from the scene is perplexing, but — 


troduced κλήρωσις (ἐκ προκρίτων) c. 8. [ 


ene te 
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that Kleisthenes instituted Ostrakism, and that it was first employed 
in 487/6 Β.0., and that the first victim was Hipparchos: but if so, 
can we believe that Kleisthenes had Hipparchos in view in establishing 
the institution? Could any statement be more derogatory to the 
great legislator? It is, however, possible that the institution of 
Ostrakism may be wrongly ascribed to Kleisthenes, and that the date 
of the first recorded ostrakism may be immediately consequent upon 
the date of the original institution, which would thus fall out after the 
battle of Marathon, and after the disgrace of Miltiades, and have been 
not unconnected with that double event. Anyway, the immediate 
juxtaposition of a notice of the first Ostrakophoria with the record of 
a reform in the Archontate is, perhaps, of more significance than has 
been perceived by the author of the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία himself. So 
long as the Archons were appointed by election (αἱρέσει), the office 
must have remained a special object of ambition: so long as the 
Pojemarch was commander-in-chief his office might have seemed, at 
least potentially, a menace to the constitution, an invitation to a 
coup @état. The secret of Caesarism lay in the union of the leadership 
of the people, or popular party, with supreme military power.! The 
revival and increase of the citizen militia might indirectly render a 
popular Polemarch only more formidable than he could have been under 
the old system. Hence Ostrakism may have been instituted distinctly 
with the purpose of making a way of escape, in case the prospect arose 
of the election, as Polemarch, if Kleisthenes was its author, or as 
leading Strategos, if the institution was post-Kleisthenic, of a man 
who was already leading Demagogue, or προστάτης Tov δήμου" The 
introduction of the lot, for either stage in the appointment of Archons, 


i ee οὐδ συ ῦρννος 


the ᾿ΑΘθ. πολ. lends no support to the 
notion that he was “hoist with his own 
petard,” Aelian, V. H. 13. 24. As Klei- 
sthenes was the offspring of a marriage 
contracted circa 570 B.c. (see note to 6. 
131) he was no chicken in 508 8.6. 

᾿ς, 22 ὅτι Πεισίστρατος δημαγωγὸς καὶ 
στρατηγὸς ὧν τύραννος κατέστη. Op. 
Aristot. Pol. 8. 5, 6-7, 1806 ἃ ἐπὶ δὲ τῶν 
ἀρχαίων, ὅτε γένοιτο ὁ αὐτὸς δημαγωγὸς 
καὶ στρατηγός, εἰς τυρρανίδα μετέβαλλον 
k7X. It was an error in Grote to re- 
present the chief Demagogue for the time 
being in democratic Athens as ‘‘the 
Leader of the Opposition,” and the 
Strategi as a sort of Cabinet government : 
the Demagogue, if any one, was prime 
minister (cp. Aristophanes, Knights) : but 
if the leading Demagogue was also 
Strategos year by year, not to say 
commander - in - chief (Perikles), his. in- 
fluence would doubtless be all the greater, 
Swoboda has elucidated the position of the 
Strategi in a valuable paper, Rhein. Mus, 
45, pp. 288 ff. (1890). Tothe texts prov- 


a 


ing the power of the Bude over the Strategi 
might be added Plutarch, Kimon 17. It 
had been a function of the Areiopagos to 
guard against a coup d’état, ᾿ΑΘθ. πολ. c. 8. 

* The connexion of the Ostrakophoria 
with the strategic Archairesia was 
suggested by Koehler, Monatsber. d. 
Berlin. Akad. 1866, 347 (cp. G. Gilbert, 
Beitrige 5. ὁ. Gesch. Athens, p. 281). 
The ᾿Αθην. πολ. has in part confirmed, 
and in part corrected, the very ingenious 
combinations which Gilbert, op. cit. pp. 
228 ff., adopted and applied to the case 
of Hyperbolos. It is now clear that 
annually there was a Procheirotonia on 
the question, εἰ δοκεῖ ποιεῖν (τὴν ὀστρακο- 
poplav) ἢ μή, in the sixth Prytany ΑΘ. 
πολ. ὁ. 43: the actual voting took place 
subsequently—a necessity, indeed, seeing 
that the vote was taken under special 
arrangements and in a different place: 
Philochoros, 1.6. The probuleuma for the 
Archairesiai was moved in the Lkklesia 
in the seventh prytany, and acted on, 
provided there was nothing .against it, 
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would tend to diminish the importance of the Polemarchia, and the 


probability of its falling into the right, or into the wrong, hands. 


The 


displacement of the Polemarch as commander-in-chief may, with con- 
siderable confidence, be associated with the introduction of the lot 


in 487 B.c. for the nine Archons. 


Meanwhile, however, the exigencies 


of practical warfare and politics had begun to throw power into the 


hands of the Strategi. 


The despatch of a force to Ionia in 498 8.6. 


had called for a separate command. We can hardly suppose that in 
all the battles with the Boeotians and Aiginetans, to say nothing of 
Peloponnesians, between 510-487 B.c., the Polemarchs had been in 
sole command. ‘The co-operation, or separate employment, of army and 
fleet involved distinct responsibility, as the expedition to Paros proved. 

The year 487 B.C. coincides with the date, independently reached, 
for the resumption of active hostilities by the Athenians against the 


Aiginetans.! 


The change in the appointment and powers of the 


Polemarch may have been connected with the external situation of 


the moment. 


sea or land, unity of command is essential. 


But for the efficient conduct of larger operations, by 


The collapse of the Pelo- 


ponnesian invasions, the example of the Ionians in their revolt, the 
Persian failure at Naxos, the Athenian success at Marathon, all taught 


the same lesson. 


The fiaschi in Aigina may have presently enforced 


it. Elsewhere it will be shown that the story of Marathon as told- 
by Herodotus, still more as told by Nepos, tends not merely to 
obscure the true position and authority of the Polemarch at the time, 
but to anticipate the later development of the Strategia*: yet the 
stories of Artemision, Salamis, Mykale and Plataia can hardly be 
charged with a similar anachronism.* Sometime between Marathon 
and Salamis provision was made that one of the Strategi should, at 
least upon occasion, exercise the Hegemonia formerly vested in the 
Polemarch. Whether this change was introduced in 487 B.C. or in 
some year subsequent thereto and previous to 480 B.C. is not so clear. 
It is, however, tempting to conjecture that one or other of the ostra- 
kisms, recorded for the period between Marathon and Salamis, was 


associated with this question. 


If the ostrakisms of Hipparchos and 


Megakles are rightly dated, and rightly motivated, the ostrakism of 
Xanthippos may be provisionally associated with the (unrecorded) 
reform of the Strategia, as the ostrakism of Aristeides may certainly 


τ ee -ϑϑ 


Thus the elections were clearly held at 
least one prytany after the question of 
Ostrakism had been raised, and pre- 
sumably. some time after the actual 
Ostrakophoria had taken place, whenever 
it did take place, which after all was but 
seldom. The elections might be post- 
poned, but it does not appear likely that 
they occurred often so late as in the 
penultimate prytany of the year. Philo- 
choros ἴ.6. represents the question of the 


Ostrakophoria as raised, not “in the 
sixth” but “before the eighth” prytany. 
This hardly amounts to a contradiction 
of the ’A@nv. πολ. and leaves room for 
the Ostrakophoria before the Archairesiat. 

1 Cp. Appendix VIII. § 5. 

2 Appendix Χ, §§ 5, 26. 

3 Themistokles is de facto, and probably 
de iwre, the commander-in-chief in 480 B.C, 
and Aristeides appears in the same capacity 
in the following year. > 


abd 
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be associated with his opposition to the psephism of Themistokles 
creating the fleet.1 Neither Aristotle in the Politics? nor the writer 
of the Athenian Constitution® has fully apprehended the practical 
working of Ostrakism. They may be right in the view that the 
institution was originated in order to safeguard the Republic from 
monarchy, * to prevent the reunion of military and popular power in 
one pair of hands®: but, in some cases at least, the institution was 
used with exactly the opposite result, and removed a rival and com- ° 
petitor from the path of the Demagogue-strategos.® The Athenian 
Constitution dimly apprehends that there were two classes of cases at 
least : Xanthippos was the first man ostrakised unconnected with the 

_ question of the Peisistratid restoration.? His opposition to tyranny 

went, perhaps, beyond the point suggested: he may have objected to 

_ Some new arrangement, which was to render the reunion of the 
Demagogia and the Strategia possible, and to earn in time for his own 

son and his friends the nickname of “the new Peisistratids.”8 Xan- 
thippos, like Aristeides, must afterwards have recognised the practical 
justification of the restoration of the office of commander-in-chief 
(στρατηγὸς ἡγεμών), and have accepted the enlarged powers of the 

Ekklesia and Dikasteries, or the vigilance of the Areiopagos, as ade- 

quate guarantees against the overthrow of the Kleisthenic Democracy.?® 

§ 15. The date of the legislation of Kleisthenes is marked in the 

_ Athenian Constitution precisely to the Archontate of Isagoras, the year 

508/7 B.C., two or three years later than the date given by Herodotus, 

sand after, not before, the retirement and recall of the Alkmaionid 

‘Statesman. There is not, however, any indication that the sweeping 

sand fundamental reform of the constitution occupied more than one 


Ὁ So clearly ᾿Αθ. πολ. c. 22. It is 
snatural to suppose that the need for a 
ssingle supreme command was patent to 
'Themistokles, and he may have been the 
sauthor of the institution, or the custom, 
which invested one of the Strategi with the 

The ἡγεμονία within the college of 

i must not be confounded with the 
‘grant of atroxparla, by the Ekklesia, for 
8 particular commission: but the ἡγεμών 
‘would be the most obvious recipient of 
᾿αὐτοκρατία upon oceasion. Cp, Xenoph. 
‘Hell. 1. 4, 20. Moreover, command in 
‘tield, or fleet, may have been distinguished 
from lead in the city : ep. note 9 infra. 
7 3.13, 15-25, 1284ab, 506) 29; 
ὁ Bo ri le, 1,0, τοὺς δοκοῦντας ὑπερ- 
ἔχειν δυνάμει διὰ πλοῦτον ἢ πολυφιλίαν ἤ 
τινα ἄλλην πολιτικὴν ἰσχὺν ὠστράκιζον. 
‘But this would have involved wholesale 
estrakism, which wag hever practised. 

remark στασιαστικῶς ἐχρῶντο τοῖς 
᾿στρακισμοῖς is justified by the story of 
he ostrakism of Hyperbolos, Plutarch, 
Mrist. 7, Nikias 11, Alkibiades 13. 
) VOL. Ir 


re 


° "AO. πολ. lc. supra, cp. Arist. Pol. 8. 
5,8 f., 18053, 

5 So clearly in the cases of Aristeides, 
Kimon, Thukydides, son of Melesias, cp. 
Plutarch, Perikles 15, 16. 

7 πρῶτος ὠστρακίσθη τῶν ἄπωθεν τῆς 
τυραννίδος, c. 22. 

8 Plutarch, Perikles 16 ad init. 

9. If there were times in which the chief 
command circulated day by day among the 
Strategi, one such time might coincide with 
the period between the abolition of the Pole- 
marchia as supreme military command in 
487 8.6. and the revival of chief command 
by the Hegemonia of one Strategos within 
the college. That period would cover the 
occasion whereon the Athenian forces, 
according to the story, came one day late 
to Aigina, 6. 89. Another such time may 
have succeeded the Hegemonia of Alkibiades 
(Xenoph, Hell. 1. 4, 20), and would cover 
the cases of Arginusae and Aigospotami 
(Diodor, 19. 87 and 106): but Konon was 
perhaps ἡγεμών at that time (cp, Diod. 13. 
74). Op. further Appendix Χ, § 5. 
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year. From the legislation of Kleisthenes are plainly distinguished 
three subsequent reforms: the introduction of the Buleutic oath in 
504 8.0.,} a reform of the Strategia in 501 B.c.,2 and an alteration in 
the Archontate in 487 B.c.2 These are distinctly conceived as post- 
Kleisthenic developments. The mention of the ostrakism of Hippar- 
chos in the previous year is without prejudice to the date of the 
institution, which, if Kleisthenic, must be carried back, in the conception 
of the writer, to the same year as the rest of the legislation. Whether 
the enormous changes effected by Kleisthenes can reasonably be 
restricted to one official year is another question. A wholesale 
reorganisation of the polity, more fundamental and complete than 
ever before, or after, achieved by one man, can hardly have been 
brought into operation all at once.* The Archontate of Isagoras 
might be the official epoch of the inception, or of the completion, of 
the undertaking. The authority of Herodotus, who dates the new 
phylo-demotic system previous to the expulsion and restoration of 
Kleisthenes, supports the latter alternative. Due allowance for the 
period of struggle between Kleisthenes and Isagoras, and other con- 
siderations, make for the former. In either case we are left to 
conjecture the constitutional position of the legislator,® and the exact 
process as well as the whole extent of the legislation. The Isagoras 
whose name served in the archontic annals of Athens to date the- 
event, can hardly be other than the legislator’s great rival. The year 
might still bear his name, even if he had retired into exile during his 
tenure of office. To treat the archontic lists, previous to the Persian 
wars, as adequate authority fora dogmatic chronology, is perhaps more 
than the condition of the material warrants: nor can we, in view of 
the silence and the alternative in Herodotus, feel assured that the 


1 ¢, 22 ἔτει πέμπτῳ. As the Archon’s 
name is disputable for 504 B.c. the editors 
alter πέμπτῳ into ὀγδόῳ, but see note infra: 
the representation above follows the actual 
facts of the "A@nv. πολιτεία. 

2 “In thetwelfth year before Marathon”: 
l.c. ταῦτα need not include the reference 
to the Buleutic oath, but may be confined 
to the reform of the Strategia. 

3 Two years after Marathon, Hipparchos 
was ostrakised: εὐθὺς δὲ τῷ ὑστέρῳ ἔτει ἐπὶ 
Τελεσίνου ἄρχοντος κτλ. A further change 
is recorded for 457/6 8.6., op. cit. c. 26. 

4 The true perspective is destroyed, in 
a similar fashion, in the case of Solon. 
What the correct chronology for Solon’s 
work may be, need not here be discussed ; 
but that the Seisachtheia, the Politeia, 
and the Nomoi of Solon were all accom- 
plished in one year, or even in three years, 
is hardly credible. Cp. note 1, p. 147 infra. 

5 What can be the meaning of the 
statement that in 504 B.o. (or 501 8,0.) τῇ 
βουλῇ τοῖς πεντακοσίοις τὸν ὅρκον ἐποίησαν, 


ὃν ἔτι καὶ νῦν ὀμνύουσιν, Ath. Const. c. 22% 
Did the Bule previously act unsworn ? 
Incredible! Does the author deem it 
worth while to record that for four (al. 
seven) years the oath was, in some unspeci-— 
fied way, different from its later and per- 
manent form? Absurd! Does not: the 
passage dimly indicate that the Kleisthenic 
Bule of 500 first took the oath, and came 
into actual operation, in the given year? 
For the terms of the Buleutic oath see 
Télfy, Corpus Juris Attici, §§ 73-79. 
That the oath made in 504 (1) B.c. was” 
the same ὃν ἔτι καὶ viv ὀμνύουσι, is one of 
those fatal remarks which show how in- 
accurate in details the history in the 
Athenian Constitution must be. 4 
§ The notion that Kleisthenes must have - 
succeeded Isagoras as Archon in 508/7 B.C, 
in order to legislate (Wilamowitz-Moellen-— 
dortf, Arist. u. Athen, i. p. 6) is gratuitous: 
and, had the legislator been Archon, ‘ Aris® 
totle’ would hardly have dated one 
Archon’s work by another Archon’s name, 
a 
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association of the legislation of Kleisthenes with the name οὗ Isagoras, 
as archon, is older than the learned but conjectural reconstructions of 
the fourth century. That the year assigned to Isagoras corresponds 
to the figures 508/7 8.0. in our notation there is no reason to doubt, 
although that admission does not carry with it the conclusion that 
the whole work of Kleisthenes was begun, continued, and ended 
between the two midsummers indicated.! 


1 Von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aris- 
toteles u. Athen, i. pp. 4 ff. (1893), dis- 
eusses the chronology of the Athenian Con- 
stitution. He observes that the writer 
(‘Aristoteles’) used the list of Attic 
Archons as the chronological framework 
for the history of the Athenian constitution: 
an observation previously made, J. H. 5. 
xii. 29 (1891). To the list so used, 
at least from Solon onward, he ascribes 
the highest authority: so viel ist fest 
zu halten dass alle daten nach attischen 
erchonten auf das vorurtheil sowol des 
héheren alters wie der ganz besonderen 
suverlissigkeit anspruch haben, p. 5. 
But he does not attempt to settle when 
the first list of Archons was drawn up for 
historical purposes. It can hardly have 
been before Hellanikos: we have Thucy- 
dides’ opinion (1. 97) adverse to his chron- 
ology, in a part of Athenian history for 
which the Archons were easily ascertain- 
able. It is not, moreover, sufficient to have 
an Eponym for every year of the fifth and 
sixth centuries: that was avery simple 
business for the Atthidographers of the 
fourth century to arrange; two other 
results had also to be ascertained : first, 
the correctness and authenticity of the list 
had and have to be guaranteed. This is, 
indeed, a comparatively trifling matter. 
If there was a complete list of names, one 
hundred to the century, it would not 
matter in the first instance whether the 
names were authentic : any list of Eponyms 
would do, provided it were constant. It 
looks as if during the fourth century such 
a list was attained: the ᾿Αθηναίων πολι- 
τεία (328 5,0.) implies it : the marmor 
Parium (epoch 264/3 3.0.) exhibits it. 
But, secondly, for historical purposes it is 
necessary that the innumerable acts and 
events which go to make up the history 
of Athens, should each and every one be 
attached, or attachable, to one particular 
Eponym. Is it not obvious that this 
result could only have been attained after 
a large amount of inference, combination, 

‘conjecture, and dogmatism? Certain great 
events and acts in the sixth and fifth 
centuries may have had authentic Eponyms 
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associated with them, in document or 
inscription ; and intervals, distances may 
have been remembered in some cases: but 
in how many was the chronology artificial ? 
It would be very rash to assume that in 
most cases which have come down to us, 
the date and chronology of events were 
inferred from the Archons’ names: the 
reverse is more and more likely, the farther 
back we go: the Archons’ names were 
supplied, from the abstract list, in accor- 
dance with the inferred intervals. The 
Archontate of Isagoras=Ol. 68, 508/7 B.c. 
ep. Clinton, Fastz, ii. 20. Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos, to whom this identification 
is due, makes Themistokles Archon in 493/2 
B.c. Taken in connexion with Thue. 1. 
93, that would involve the conclusion that 
the fortification of the Peiraieus was begun 
two or three years before Marathon, though 
it was not completed until after Salamis. 
From 480 B.c. to 303 B.c. or even to 292 
B.C. there is an unbroken and probably 
authentic list of Archons (Clinton, op. ὁ. p. 
xiv) but can we treat the fragmentary list 
from Kalliades to Solon as equally binding ? 
The immediate context in the Athenian 
Constitution, ο. 22, exhibits a chronological 
breakdown, and it is difficult to believe 
that where the history is certainly con- 
fused, as in c, 13, the chronology is either 
clear or accurate. The two ἀναρχίαι--- 
what are they but afterthoughts, on the 
analogy of 404,8 B.c.? The ‘telescop- 
ing’ of three lustres—is it not due to 
metachronism and undue compression in 
the history of Solon’s legislation? The 
Athenians in the fourth century were not 
at one in regard to the date of Solon’s 
legislation, and it is almost inconceivable 
that Herodotus 1. 29 should have placed 
it as early as 594 B.c., or even 491 B.C. 
He but once uses an Archon’s name as 
a date, 8. 51, though the Attic Aponyms 
may have helped him, directly or in- 
directly, to his chronology for short 
and recent periods: ep, Appendix V. § 5 
supra, For the period here chiefly in view 
(519-489 8,6.) the first ten years were a 
blank, until the ’A@. πολ. supplied the 
name of Harpaktides for the year of the 
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tyrannifuge. The next ten years were 
represented by three names, Isagoras= Ol. 
68, 508/7 B.c., Akestorides= ΟἹ, 69, 504,8 
B.0., Myros= Ol. 70, 500/499 B.c. It looks 
in these cases as if the Olympiad had saved 
the Archon! ‘The ’A@. πολ. confirms Iso- 
krates, but dates 504/3 B.c. by the name 
of Hermokreon. The editors, indeed, 
change jive into eight because the year was 
already appropriated to Akestorides τὸ 
δεύτερον, and because the battle of Mara- 
thon occurred twelve years pera Tatra: 
but a second Archontate is flat anarchy, 
and the ταῦτα may refer to something else. 
(See note 2 p.146 supra.) The ’A@nv. πολ. 
may be right and Dionys. Halik. wrong. 
For the next ten years 499-490 B.c. the 
"AO. πολ. adds no fresh name. Phainippos 
= 490 B.c. was already known as the im- 
mediate predecessor of Aristeides. The’ ΑΘ. 
πολ. mentions neither the Archontate of 
Aristeides nor that of Themistokles, but 
could not have dated the latter to 481/0 
B.C. for it has a new name for that year, 
Hypsichides : its chronology of the decade 
between Marathon and Salamis is, however, 
far from lucid: to what year e.g. is the 
ostrakism of Aristeides dated by the words 
ἐν τούτοις τοῖς καιροῖς ? The events of the 
generation that witnessed the Ionian revolt 
and the Persian wars might have been 
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recovered by memory, in Hadt.’s time: 
there were old men in the Athens of 
Perikles who could remember to have 
seen Peisistratos : but about the Archons’ 
names there may have been a difficulty, and 
the Medic occupation of 480/79 B.c. must 
have wrought almost as great confusion in 
Athens as the Gaulish occupation of 390 
B.C. wrought in Rome. The Athenians 
had two advantages over the Romans : 
they had nearly a century more of un- 
destroyed material to work upon, and they 
were several centuries ahead of the Romans 
in science and history! For the fifth 
century the Archontic lists are practically 
authentic, though the date of particular 
events may remain to be established 
(e.g. ostrakism of Hyperbolos), For the 
first half of the sixth century they must 
have been compiled from fragmentary 
evidences and from tradition. Probably 
every Athenian could recite in order the 
names of from forty to fifty Archons with- 
out error (cp.’A@. πολ. c. 53), and perhaps 
lists were soon recovered, or revived, 
after the Persian war: but it was another 
matter to distribute the res gestae year 
by year correctly. Beyond “the age of 
Peisistratos””—it was a far cry to the~ 
Archontate of Solon, the laws of Drakon, 
the coup d'état of Kylon, and so on. 
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§ 1. Subject and plan of this appendix. § 2. Brief analysis of the Herodotean 
account. § 3. Six major cruces: (i) The supernormalism. ὃ 4. (ii) The 
exaggeration. § 5. (iii) The anachronism. § 6. (iv) The inconsequence. 
§ 7. (v) The omission. ὃ 8. (vi) The shield-episode. § 9. Six minor crwces. 
§ 10. The Herodotean story of Marathon tried by Herodotean standards. § 11. 
The use of secondary authorities. § 12. Pindar. § 13. Athenian speakers apud 
Herodotum. §14. Aischylos. § 15. Simonides. § 16. Aristophanes and the 
Comedians, §17. Thucydides and the Periklean reaction. § 18. The revival 
in the fourth century B.c. § 19. Plato. § 20. The Orators (Lykurgos, 
Aischines, Demosthenes). § 21. Isokrates. ὃ 22. The Hpitaphios of the pseudo- 
Lysias. § 23. Aristotle. § 24. Summary of the evidences: transition to the 
Roman Period. § 25. Cicero and Pompeius Trogus. § 26. Cornelius Nepos and 
Diodoros. ὃ 27. Plutarch. § 28. Pausanias (and C. Plinius Secundus). 
§ 29. Suidas (et scholia). § 80. Ktesias (apud Photium). ὃ 381. Present state 
of the problem: four canons for its determination. § 32. Topography of the 
battle-field. § 33. Strategic situation on the Athenian and Persian sides. 
§ 34, The motive for the Athenian attack. § 35. The actual engagement. 
§ 36. Question respecting the Persian camp. § 37. Partsof the general and the 
soldiers respectively in the battle. § 38. Results, immediate and remote, of the 
Athenian victory. 


§ 1. THe legend of Marathon has entered too long and too deeply 
into the literature and acts of Europe ever to be displaced, or seriously 
diminished. Whatever may have been the effect and magnitude of 
the action at the time, however judicial may be the verdict of the 
philosophic historian, or critic, to-day, an halo of renown for ever 
hovers over the scene at Marathon, an undying interest belongs to 
the traditions associated with the name. Among the literary sources 
of our knowledge, the first place belongs to the record, all too brief, 
preserved by Herodotus. There is now, strictly speaking, nothing 
older or more primary for the purpose of reconstructing the story of 
Marathon, unless it be the material theatre of the very action itself. 
To revive a vision of the event to-day the modern historian’s 
hecromancy must, indeed, lay every source of information under 
contribution, even though the results be inconsistent, fugitive, pro- 
ὃ blematic. No critical effort can establish an harmony between all 
the varying traditions, and afterthoughts in the form of traditions, 
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which have come down to us. But an examination of the nature 
and state of the evidences is in itself of interest, and tends to 
clarify opinion respecting the objective order of events. In regard 
to the battle of Marathon the process of imaginative and critical 
reproduction has been attempted times innumerable. Such a duty 
faces every historian of Greece and of antiquity; such a problem 
must be encountered by every commentator on Herodotus. A slight 
access of evidence, or even a variety in method, justifies a fresh 
presentation and discussion of the issues. The first concern of a 
student of Herodotus is with the Herodotean version: its priority 
claims especial regard from the historian working at large. It is 
proposed in this appendix to envisage the Herodotean version in the 
first instance upon its own merits, to mark its characteristics, and to 
formulate the obvious questions to which it gives rise (§§ 2-10). Next 
follows a fairly complete survey of the later or ancillary sources, 
including some which are, in one sense, prior to Herodotus himself: 
and the contribution made by each to our knowledge, or our perplexity, 
is to be duly registered (§§ 11-30). Finally, from the whole mass of 
tradition, evidence, and argument an attempt is made to establish some 
definite views and probabilities in regard to the facts (§§ 31-end). 

§ 2. The story of Marathon, told by Herodotus, might here be 
taken as redd: yet it may be worth while, for the sake of clearness 
and completeness, to present his evidence reduced to quasi-consistency 
with itself, and shorn of obviously problematic features. All these 
can then be more conveniently restored in the subsequent discussion. 

The bare facts of the case are stated by Herodotus as follows (6. 
94-120, ep. Introduction, vol. I. pp. xlviii f.): i A fleet of 600 ships, 
bearing a large force of infantry and cavalry, under command of Datis, 
a Mede, and Artaphrenes, son of Artaphrenes, a Persian, advanced 
from Kilikia, the Aleian plain, by sea, to Samos, thence across the 
Ikarian through the islands. Naxos surrenders, Delos is spared ; 
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hostages and reinforcements are taken of the Kyklades generally (cc. — 


94-99), ii, At Karystos in Euboea the armada first meets with 
resistance: the Karystians are reduced by force, and compelled to join 
the Persian army (c. 99). The Persians advanced along the Euboean 
coast, and stayed their ships on the Eretrian shore, disembarked their 
forces, and offered battle. As no man came out to meet them, they 
laid siege to the city, and assaulted it six days: on the seventh day 
traitors admitted them, the city was destroyed by fire, the inhabitants 
taken captive (c. 101). iii. After a few days’ delay the Persians, 
guided by Hippias, crossed to Attica, and put in at Marathon (after 
depositing the captive Hretrians in Aigleia, c. 107). The ships were 
left at anchor, the forces disembarked (c. 102). iv. Meanwhile the 
Athenians, under their elected Strategos, Miltiades, and nine colleagues, 
marched to Marathon, and drew up in ἃ temenos of Herakles, where 
they were joined by the Plataians in full force. Moreover, before 
leaving Athens, the Strateg: had sent to summon the Spartans (c. 109). 
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y. After some days’ delay, Miltiades put his forces in battle array, 
Kallimachos the polemarch leading the right, then the Phylae in order 
towards the left, where the Plataians were posted: but, from the fact 
that the Athenian line was extended so as to equal the Persian front, 
the depth of the Greek centre had to be reduced, that of the wings being 
maintained. vi. A distance of eight stades divided the two armies 
(c. 112). Over this intervening space the Athenians advanced ata 
rapid pace, without breaking rank. The battle thus joined lasted a 
considerable time (c. 113). In the centre, where the Persians proper 
and the Sakae were posted, the Barbarians gat the upper hand, brake 
through the Athenian line, and pursued inland. On the right wing 
the Athenians, on the left the Plataians, routed the Barbarians. 
Leaving the routed Barbarians to fly unmolested for the moment, the 
Greek wings turned upon the victorious Persians and Sakae, engaged 
them, and were again victorious. The Persians fled, the Greeks 
pursued, cutting them down, and coming to the sea, entered it, 
and were laying hold of the ships. Seven ships the Athenians 
succeeded in capturing; all the rest put off (c. 113). vil. A shield 
was seen, raised as a signal (c. 114). viii. The Persian fleet stayed to 
take up the prisoners from Aigleia, and then was making round Sunion 
(ec. 115, 116). ix. The Athenian army returned rapidly from Mara- 
thon, and arrived in good time at the city, where they camped in a 
temenos of Herakles in Kynosargos (c. 116). The armada seemed for 
a while to be intending a descent upon Phaleron, at that time still 
the port and arsenal of Athens: but after a pause the Persians 
vanished in the direction of the Asiatic main (c. 116). x. On the 
field at Marathon 6400 Barbarians, 192 Athenians had been left 
dead (c. 117). xi. 2000 Lakedaimonians appeared upon the scene, 
too late to take any part in the action; they went to Marathon to see 
the corpses of the Medes, and before going home lauded the Athenians 
for what they had done (c. 120). xii. Meanwhile the Barbarians 
were making back to Asia. They touched at Mykonos, they revisited 
Delos, they reached Asia, and sent their prisoners up to Susa; and 
these Eretrians were located by the king at Arderikka, a village in 
Kissia, 210 stades distant from Susa, hard by a petroleum well. There 
they remained in the writer’s time, still speaking their mother tongue 
(ce. 118, 119), 

ὃ 3. Such is the bare narrative of Herodotus, reduced to some- 
thing like consistency with itself, and freed from features or short- 
comings which have been inevitably challenged by modern criticism, 
or are obviously problematic in themselves. From a critical point of 
view it is self-evident that the narrative comes short by reason 
of omissions. A modern historian would give the exact day and 
hour, the exact forces engaged, the exact orientation of the positions, 
and a host of further particulars before he considered a description 
of a battle satisfactory. Some further particulars beyond those 
taken up in the analysis above, Herodotus does give: but they are 
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either of an immaterial kind, 6.0. the death of Stesilaos one of the 
Strategi, the misadventure of Kynegeiros son of Euphorion (c. 114), 
or so questionable as to belong to the obvious Cruces of the story. Of 
these cruces there are a round dozen, six major and six minor, patent 
in the narrative itself. 1. The part played by the marvellous, which 
manifests itself at various points, twice in visions (Philippides c. 105, 
Epizelos c. 117), twice in dreams (Hippias ο. 107, Datis c. 118) and once 
in a divine coincidence (cc. 108, 116), is conspicuous. Not one of 
these supernormal items is in itself impossible ; but, the prominence of 
such details in a narrative which leaves so much of humbler matter 
of fact to be desired, might suggest an adverse verdict upon the mind 
of the historian, and the temper of his sources: nor can the sting of 
this criticism be entirely drawn. Yet it is no less pertinent to observe 
that the supernatural element is after all slight, compared with 
what might have been expected, or what is elsewhere found, in the 
work of Herodotus himself: nay, its presence is even an additional 
guarantee of the bona fides of Herodotus and of his sources. The 
legend of such a victory, with the gods and heroes all left out, would 
stand self-condemned as a rationalistic fable. The Herakleia in 
Kynosargos and at or near Marathon were no doubt realities, and 
the site of the latter must be a decisive indication for the topography 


of the battle-field. The fact that the Athenians marched from the- 


one to the other, may clearly be distinguished from the inference to be 
drawn from the fact. The coincidence was neither more nor less divine 
than the parallel instance in 479 B.c. Such things have in all times 
and places been divinely symptomatic to pious minds.t Whether all 
the reported dreams and visions actually took place, is a further problem 
open to discussion. If it could be shown that any or all of them had 
not taken place as recorded, but were afterthoughts imported into the 
record, not episodes or events duly remembered, then such discredited 
items would illustrate the process of transfiguration and glorification 
on a small scale in regard to Marathon, which is visible on a much 
larger scale in the traditions of the war with Xerxes. It would be 
strange, indeed, if all such items in the story were above suspicion. 
Herodotus is unusually explicit in regard to the wonder (θῶμα) that blinded 


Epizelos (c. 117), and, though he does not name his informant, there is — 
no need for doubting that the son of Kuphagoras lost his eyesight — 
in the battle of Marathon, without any apparent reason, and was re- | 


ported to have ascribed, and actually had ascribed, his misfortune to a 


vision such as the historian records. Herodotus apparently expresses — 


some scepticism in regard to the cause as distinguished from the fact, 


by his double reference to the authority of Epizelos himself for the — 
apparition (φάσμα), and the somewhat qualified terms (τοιόνδε twa — 


λόγον) in which he reports the account of the miraculous incident as_ 
reputedly given by Epizelos. But the Herodotean precision in this — 
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case, perhaps, arises from anxiety to establish rather than from a wish 
to invalidate the story, and on the whole it will be safe to conclude that 
Herodotus believed both the wonder and the story which explained 
it, and is not to be charged with undue credulity in this particular. 
The authentic occurrence of one such episode would make other items 
in the traditions about Marathon the more comprehensible ; while in 
the occurrence itself there is really nothing which transgresses our 
canons of credibility. . 

The vision of Philippides (c. 105) is a degree less possible. As in 
the former case, the story is referred by Herodotus to Athenian 
tradition ; the authority of the visionary himself (ὡς αὐτός τε ἔλεγε 
Φιλιππίδης καὶ ᾿Αθηναίοισι ἀπήγγελλε), and the exact location of the 
vision (περὶ τὸ Παρθένιον ὄρος τὸ ὑπὲρ Teyéns) add verisimilitude to 
the story. Moreover, the establishment of a shrine of Pan under the 
Akropolis, and the institution of the annual festival in honour of Pan, 
celebrated in the writer’s day (ἱλάσκονται), are associated with the 
vision of Philippides, and may be taken to confirm it. On the other 
hand, the date of this institution is but vaguely indicated in the words 
καταστάντων σφι εὖ ἤδη τῶν πρηγμάτων: probably they should be taken 
to imply a date not merely subsequent to Marathon, but subsequent 
to the destruction of Athens by Xerxes (cp. 7. 132). It would be at 
least some 12-15 years after the battle that the grotto of Pan was con- 
secrated : meanwhile many events had occurred which pious or politic 
Athenians might have put down to the intervention of Pan. The 
association of Pan with the memories of Marathon looks suspiciously 
like a reflection of the days of Kimon’s power and popularity. It 
seems unlikely that the Pelasgian deity had enjoyed no honour in 
Attica till such comparatively recent times: and there was a hill and 
grotto of Pan above Marathon, which may have been as old as the 
cult on the Akropolis itself (cp. Pausan. 1. 36, 6, Duncker, vii.® 
Ῥ. 127). Still, the vision of Philippides would be as good for a 
‘restoration’ as for an original institution, and cannot be pronounced 
impossible. Doubtless it was in connexion with the grotto, perhaps 
in the grotto itself, that Herodotus heard the story, in the very 
presence of the statue of Pan erected in the name of Miltiades, and 
inscribed by Simonides in honour of Marathon. 705 association with 
a shrine and a festival, its pragmatic bearing on the ‘ Marathonian 
memories,’ including the service of Miltiades, its relation to the policy 
and works of Kimon, tend somewhat to discredit this vision-episode. 
If Pan was already at home in Attica, at Marathon, on the Akropolis, 
the Story told of Philippides breaks down in its most important 
particular.’ That Philippides himself had told the story might be no 
more than a natural inference on the part of one who believed the 


ay Curtius, Stadtgeschichte v. Athen, p. yp. 48 he recognises rural Pan with the 

oe anche the institution of the cult Nymphs among the oldest inhabitants of 

| a oponnesian Pan as belonging tothe the north side of the Akropolis, away 
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story true: for who but Philippides could have originated it? On the 
whole, it seems not improbable that the introduction of Pan into the 
Marathonian legend is afterthought, not genuine memory, and that 
Philippides was already out of the way, when the vision in Arkady was 
fathered upon him. The good faith of Herodotus is in no way impugned 
by such a theory: he but reports what has been conveyed to him.! 

What authority Herodotus had for the anecdote of Hippias, his 
dream and its fulfilment (c. 107), he neither expressly nor implicitly 
reveals, unless the bystanders, of παραστάται, might include Greeks, and 
the story be traceable to them. -It contains nothing incredible, except, 
indeed, the reductio ad absurdum of Hippias’ hopes and ambitions. 
Hippias belonged to a deisidaimonestic family (cp. 5. 55 and note ad 1.); 
dreams and omens were probably his portion. In a fit of peevish 
superstition, or of trivial disappointment, he might have given vent to 
the exclamation reported. The comic and satirical side of the story 
renders it doubly open to suspicion; the fact that the anecdote 
represents Hippias as giving up all hope of recovering Athens before 
a blow is struck in Attica, does not make for its credibility. The 
incestuous dream implies a grim verdict on tyranny, ranking it with 
the foulest crimes: while the fulfilment explodes the tyrant in a fit of 
laughter. Yet this view is haply too ‘modern’; no smile crosses the 
face of Herodotus as he relates the anecdote: to him it is a serious 
history. It may be that this excellent humorist sometimes failed to 
see the humour that was not his own; and on this occasion mistook 
the flavour of the Attic salt.? 

The story of the Dream of Datis (c. 118) must be admitted to 
contain at least one point of historic interest. The restoration of the 
gilded statue to the Boeotian Delion some twenty years after, 1.6. 
circa 470 B.C., was doubtless an actual event not devoid of political 
significance, in view of the relations of Athens and Thebes (Delos and 
Delphi) at the moment. Whether all the other items are likewise 
historic is not equally clear. That the statue had been deposited in ~ 
Delos by Datis may be true, without compelling us to believe that 
Datis enjoined on the Delians its restoration to the Boeotian shrine, 
much less that he was moved to this injunction by a vision in his 
sleep. The moderation which forbore to describe the dream in detail, 
may be due rather to a lack of imagination than to a sense of veracity 
among the Boeotians. It is on the face of things more probable 
that Herodotus heard this story, and perhaps saw the statue, in 
Boeotian Delion, than at Delos itself. The nameless dream may be 
no more than a Boeotian invention, which serves at once to justify the 
restoration, and to condemn the islanders, who had failed to effect it 


sponte sua. Anyway, the return of the statue was many years previous 
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to Herodotus’ visit to Delos (cp. 6. 98 and note, Introduction, vol. I. p. ci), 
and no doubt years before he ever set foot in Boeotia (5. 59). There 
was time and occasion for the afterthought, which might have inferred 
a dream as the motive for the real or reported action of the Mede, 
without violation of the canon that a hypothesis should contain a vera 
cause. This incident, it should be observed, is no part of the Athenian 
story of Marathon, and one fatal objection to the story, as it stands in 
Herodotus, lies in the fact that Datis was past dreaming, when this. 
dream visits him in the pages of Herodotus :—at least, if we can 
believe that his body was lying a corpse on the plain of Marathon. 
The death and the dream of Datis are alternatives: it is by no means 
clear that Herodotus is seised of the right one.’ 

§ 4. ii. The story of Marathon, as told by Herodotus, contains an 
exaggeration, which has often been pointed out, and seldom, if ever, 
defended. The particulars lie in the words: πρῶτοι μὲν yap “Ελλήνων 
πάντων τῶν ἡμεῖς ἴδμεν δρόμῳ ἐς πολεμίους ἐχρήσαντο (sc. “A@nvaior), 
πρῶτοι δὲ ἀνέσχοντο ἐσθῆτά τε ΝΙηλδικὴν ὁρέοντες καὶ τοὺς ἄνδρας ταύτην 
ἠσθημένους" τέως δὲ ἦν τοῖσι “EXAnoe καὶ τὸ οὔνομα τὸ Μήδων φόβος 
ἀκοῦσαι, 6. 112. There are three distinct statements in this passage : 
1. The Athenians of all Hellenes were the first who charged an enemy 
at arun. 2. The Athenians were the first who sustained the sight 
of the Median dress and the men clad therewith. 3. Down to that 
date even the name ‘ Medes’ was a terror to Hellenic ears. In regard 
to the first statement: if the Athenian hoplites at Marathon ran 
against the enemy, it was perhaps not merely the first but the only 
oceasion of such a performance: the implication that they ran all but 
a mile is hardly credible. If they advanced a mile, they advanced 
probably seven-eighths of the distance at little more than the normal 
pace: otherwise in what condition would an army have arrived at the 
end of such a mile-race? If they charged at something like full 
speed, it would only be when they were within bow-shot of the enemy. 
The context suggests the remark that Herodotus, or his source, did 
not realise the purpose and significance of the charge at the double : 
the Persians are represented as astonished to see a few men, without 
cavalry or archers, charging at speed: the smallness of the force, the 
absence of cavalry and archery on the Athenian side, the presence at 
least of archers in the Persian ranks, were reasons for the dash. In 
Herodotus’ view it is apparently a mere act of unreasoned heroism : 
to the Persians an act of suicidal madness. His authority for 
reporting the Persian conjectures on the occasion Herodotus does not 
indicate: the report is probably itself conjectural. That the Athenians 
advanced some eight stades rapidly, and actually charged at the double 
(to avoid the arrows), is probably a genuine memory of Marathon : 
the rest is distortion, exaggeration, inconsequence, glorification.” 
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or a possible source of the misunderstanding see note to 6. 112, and p, 224 infra. 
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The third article in the passage hardly admits of discussion : 
it is true, and it is false: true in the letter, false in the spirit, obviously 
exaggerated in tone and suggestion. The name of the Mede did not 
wholly cease to be a terror to the Hellenes after Marathon, nor had 
it entirely overawed them before. The statement is traceable to 
influences which in course of time made the true story of Marathon an 
absurd legend. The Athenians had an authentic copyright in the 
story of Marathon ; they put their own interpretations on the facts. 
Grote, who decided that “the combat of Marathon was by no 
means a very decisive defeat” (iv. p. 43), still admits the purely 
Athenian estimate of Athenian heroism. Grote even cites the 
division of opinion among the ten Strategi as proof of “the extreme 
effort of courage required in the Athenians to encounter such 
invaders”; as though many other considerations might not explain 
that division of opinion, even accepting the facts as recorded by 
Herodotus. Grote might almost as well have cited the hesitation of 
Miltiades as evidence of the terror, seeing that the reason suggested 
by Herodotus for the inaction of Miltiades (vide § 6 infra) is obviously 
inconsequential. The formula πάντων τῶν ἡμεῖς ἰὄμεν, a standing one 
with Herodotus,! does not prove that he is primarily and solely 
responsible for the panegyric in question: but he makes it his own, 
and becomes responsible for it. The Laconic laud (c. 120) would have ~ 
been expressed in more measured terms. Herodotus has taken the 
Athenian achievement at the popular Athenian valuation. The central 
statement is refuted or heavily discounted by his own previous record. 
Nigh ten years before Marathon the Athenians had had a description 
of ‘the Medic dress and the men therewith yclad’ well calculated to 
assuage their fears (5. 49, 97, with notes ad il.). ‘They had themselves 
gone to Sardes, and the Ionians, the servile Ionians, had shown fight. 
What truth there was in the stories of the Scythian expedition of 
Dareios, of the Libyan expedition of Aryandes, was surely known to — 
the Athenians by this time: at any rate, the earlier stories should 
have given Herodotus pause, before committing himself to this three- 
fold Athenian exaggeration. Yet the ‘noble lie’ is not without its 
uses. It serves to mark the exaltation of sentiment in Athens which 
followed on success, it even marks the distinctively Athenian reply — 
to pan-Hellenic ideas, the Kimonian protest against the laurels of 
Themistokles, the moderate reaction against the extremer democracy. — 
It indicates the character of the sources from which the earliest story 
of Marathon was derived. A danger lies, that in thus discovering the 
secret of the exaggeration, the critic should be led unduly to depreciate _ 
the importance of Marathon. > 

§ 5. iii. The anachronism, which is chargeable on Herodotus in respect 
of the story of Marathon, lies first in the alleged sortition of the 
Polemarchy, secondly in the relations described, or implied, as sub- 
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sisting between the Polemarch and the Strategi, and between one 
Strategos and his colleagues, in the year 490 B.C. Until the discovery 
of the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία there was no text which could be regarded 
as authoritative upon these points; but, from the time of Grote onward, 
there have not been wanting critics who preferred to credit Hero- 
dotus with a venial anachronism rather than to disfigure the Athenian 
constitution with a mortal anomaly. The arguments were briefly 
as follows: (1) that so long as the Polemarch exercised the important . 
functions which Kallimachos exercised at Marathon, it is unlikely 
_ that he was appointed by lot; (2) that the introduction of the 
lot was universally regarded as a mark of extreme democracy 
(cp. Hdt. 3. 80), but the Kleisthenic democracy was moderate ; 
(3) that the occurrence of eminent names in the list of Archons 
after 490 B.c. makes it probable that they were elected not ap- 
pointed by lot; (4) that an appropriate place could be found for the 
introduction of the lot after the Persian wars in the extension of the 
democracy under Aristeides (Plutarch, Arist. 22), and the diminution 
of the powers of the Areiopagos. It is needless to discuss here at 
length the ingenious arguments by which it was sought to save the 
credibility of Herodotus in this particular: as for example, that the 
duties of a military officer were so simple that any Athenian citizen 
in 490 B.c. was good enough to discharge the duties of Polemarch 
(Schémann) ; that the lot was only called in to decide the distribution 
of functions among the nine Archons who were elected (Oncken). 
Still less is it worth while here to revive the preposterous theory of 
- Miller-Striibing, which represented the lot as an aristocratic device to 
stem the tide of democratic progress, though this theory unfortunately 
᾿ overcame the too reconstructive Duncker;! or to defend the precise 
᾿ association of the lot with the reforms of Ephialtes, as suggested by 
Grote.” It is more important for the present purpose to observe that 
' Herodotus, in the passage in question, is not so much concerned with 
the sortition of the Polemarchia as with the co-ordination of the Pole- 
“march and the Strategi. What he is obviously emphasising is not 
that the Polemarchia was an ‘allotted’ office, but that in the time 
of the battle of Marathon the Polemarch ‘voted with the Strategi as 
one of themselves’ (ὁμόψηφος τοῖσι στρατηγοῖσι). Herodotus may be 
off guard against one anachronism, while carefully avoiding another. 
ΠΑ second observation is even more important. The representation of 
the Polemarchy as ‘allotted,’ though the most obvious is the least mis- 
 chievous of the errors in the context, The representation of Miltiades 
᾿ 88 commander-in-chief is a still graver anachronism. This representa- 
tion is not effected without some confusion between various stages, 
sactual or potential, in Athenian constitutional history. On the one 
jhand, the supreme command is assumed to circulate day by day 


> _ | Gesch. αν, Alterth. N. F. 1, 114 (1884). 
On the question of the lot cp. note to 6. 109, and Appendix IX. § 18 supra, 
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within the Strategic college, and Miltiades is for several days supreme, 
first by grace of his colleagues, and secondly, on the actual day of 
battle, in his own right, c. 110. This representation of the facts is 
doubly wrong: probably in 490 B.c. the Strategi were still mere 
officers of the Phylae, each commanding his own phyletae, while the 
real and titular commander-in-chief was the Polemarch. There was 
no circulation of the chief command such as is implied by Herodotus.’ 
This opinion was and is independent of the evidence or authority of 
the Aristotelian treatise on the Athenian Constitution, but has been 
verified and confirmed by it.2 On the other hand, Miltiades is im- 
plicitly represented as in supreme command, partly by the general 
tone of the story, and partly by express terminology, proper to a 
later time, when one Strategos was, or might be, invested with 
superior authority. The belated and casual introduction of the Pole- 
march seems only to betray a consciousness that there is something 
wrong in the story ; it neither redresses the error, nor harmonises the 
double representations of the στρατηγία of Miltiades. There are two 
phrases in particular applied to Miltiades which involve a con- 
stitutional anachronism: (a) γον δέ σφεας στρατηγοὶ δέκα, τῶν O 
δέκατος ἣν Μιλτιάδης, c. 103. This phrase can hardly be taken to 
mean that Miltiades was last and least of the ten Strategi, but rather 
that he was chief and foremost. (Ὁ) A second phrase used of the 
στρατηγία of Miltiades seems most naturally explicable as referring to 
a special position in the Strategic college ; ἀποφυγὼν δὲ καὶ τούτους 
στρατηγὸς οὕτω ᾿Αθηναίων ἀπεδέχθη, αἱρεθεὶς ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου, ο. 104. 
Were the other nine Strategi then not elected ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου! Was 
Miltiades really elected ὑπὸ τῆς φυλῆς! Was there any difference in 
the way of electing one Strategos and the way of electing the others ? 
Was there indeed anything peculiar in the Strategia of Miltiades? Here 
again the critique was complete before the revelations of the ᾿Αθηναίων 
πολιτεία. It was held that originally the Strategi had been elected 
ἐκ τῆς φυλῆς and ὑπὸ τῆς φυλῆς. It was further held that at least in 
Periklean Athens the election ἐκ τῆς φυλῆς was maintained, except in 
the case of the ἡγεμών. How far such arrangements were standing 
arrangements was doubtful: but that they obtained at least upon 
occasion was indubitable. The ἡγεμονία (Ξ- πρυτανηίη, 6. 110) is re- 
presented as circulating among the ten Strategi in 490 B.c. But this 
view is hardly tenable if the Polemarch was commander-in-chief. It 
conflicts likewise with the general presentation of Miltiades, and with 
the particular phrases above quoted, which go to show that he was in 
chief command. ‘The double confusion only makes the anachronism 
the clearer. But for the presence of the Polemarch it might have 
been argued that in 490 B.c. the Athenians first instituted the ἡγεμονία 
or αὐτοκρατία for the Strategi: the case of Melanthios in 498 B.c. (5. 
2 at a 


1 Cp, note on πρυτανηίη in 6. 110. 2 Op. note to 6. 109, 5. 
3 Op. note to 6. 103, 3. 
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97) being apparently a special commission. But the statement in c. 
110 would conflict with that hypothesis, even if the Polemarch were 
out of the way. Whether the statement in question describes an 
arrangement that ever obtained or not, may be open to discussion. It 
might be a mere bit of rationalism, to make the position of Miltiades 
intelligible; yet its introduction would be more plausible, if the command- 
in-chief ever circulated among the Strategi, or circulated failing the 
special appointment of one of the number as ἡγεμών. Yet on the other ~ 
hand, assuming that the ten Strategi at Marathon each commanded 
his own phyletae, while the Polemarch was in command supreme, 
it is possible that a misunderstanding and confusion underlie the 
statement in c. 110, the elucidation of which would go far to dis- 
perse the next difficulty to be noticed in the Herodotean story of the 
battle. 

§ 6. iv. The narrative given by Herodotus presents another difficulty 
in the anconsequence ascribed to Miltiades. The fact that this difficulty 
is eliminated by one or other of the rival versions of the story serves 
to accentuate its prominence in the Herodotean version; the modern 
apologist may modify or explain it away, but in so doing he em- 
phasises the defect and oversight. The rock of offence may be 
marked as follows: Miltiades, convinced that the interests of Athens 
demand instant battle, πρίν τι καὶ σαθρὸν ᾿Αθηναίων μετεξετέροισι 
ἐγγένεσθαι (ὁ. 109), obtains early opportunity of delivering the attack, 
and yet delays for some days, determined not to order an advance 
until he himself was Prytanis for the day (πρίν ye δὴ αὐτοῦ πρυτανηΐη 
ἐγένετο, ὁ. 110). It might, perhaps, be argued that this criticism bears 
hardly upon Herodotus in two particulars : (a) Miltiades advocates 
not so much a battle then and there, as a battle sooner or later, 
instead of a purely defensive plan of action, the exact day being left to 
circumstances or other considerations. (b) It might be argued that 
Herodotus intentionally supplies the cause which determined the day 
c. 110. But, without going 
beyond the text, and considerations arising legitimately out of 10,2 the 
doubt revives whether the casus pugnae is adequately reported by 
Herodotus. Assuming that the decision rested with Miltiades, did he 

Tmine a question of such high moment on a point of official 
punetilio? Even if the ‘prytany’ means at once more and less than 
the command-in-chief,? if it imply that the Strategos with his phyletae 
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1 With this section cp. ὃ 23 infra, and ἡγεμονία τῆς τάξεως ἐν τῇ τότε ἡμέ ν, 
Appendix IX, 88 18, 14 supra. In the Op. 5. 18, 4 bvcubibie. δὲ ΕἾ τύ oR 
army of Alexander the Great there was, ἄλλους ὑπασπιστάς, ὡς ἑκάστοις al ἡγε- 
apparently, a daily change in the ἡγεμονία μονίαι ἐν τῷ τότε ξυνέβαινον. ᾿ 
of the divisions, as well of cavalry as of 2 The previous decision, not to stand a 
infantry, without its in any way affecting siege, may be taken as involved in the 
the chief command. See Arrian, Anabasis, (erroneous) Persian anticipation ταὐτὰ 
1. 14, 6 7 δὴ καὶ ἐτύγχανε τὴν ἡγεμονία» τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους ποιήσειν τὰ καὶ τοὺς 

ἱππικοῦ παντὸς ἔχουσα ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ. Ἐρετριέας ἐποίησαν, c. 102, 
1, 28, 3 ὡς ἑκάστοις τῶν στρατηγῶν ἡ 8. Cp. note to 6. 110, 
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moved to the place of honour on the right wing, and was thus 
brought directly into touch with the Polemarch, even then, is the 
determination to attack the Persians on the given day adequately 
‘motivated,’ without any reference to circumstances outside the 
Athenian ranks? Was the word to advance given without reference 
to the aspect and condition of the opposing forces, and simply and 
solely upon the double ground put forward by Herodotus (a) to 
anticipate the action of traitors, (Ὁ) because on the day of battle 
the ‘prytany’ was with Miltiades? The form of this aporia may 
be altered, but the difficulty remains, if, instead of charging Miltiades 
with inconsequence, the text of Herodotus be accused of supplying 
inadequate motives for the determination of the Athenian to give 
battle: and the difficulty remains the same, whether Miltiades is to 
be considered the commander-in-chief, as Herodotus implies, or whether 
Kallimachos is to be invested with real, or titular command, as rational 
criticism did in fact demand, without recourse to any ancillary 
source of information, outside the Herodotean text, with its suggestive 
inconsistencies. 

Two events, or considerations, are supplied by the record itself, 
which might be called in to explain the act of Miltiades (or 
of Kallimachos), though not without violence to other elements in 
the same record: (1) the arrival of the Plataians,c. 108. (2) The 
expected advent of the Spartans, cc. 106, 120. (1) But the first 


of these events is inadmissible on chronological grounds, as it 


is placed by Herodotus distinctly before the discussion among the 
Strategi, the appeal of Miltiades to Kallimachos, and consequently 


several days before the actual battle: moreover, even if the chrono-— 
logical indication were sacrificed, on the assumption that the Plataians _ 
were not summoned until the Athenians had reached Marathon, or, at 


least, did not arrive at Marathon until the day, or the eve of the day, 


upon which the battle was actually fought, yet the appearance of the 
Plataians even πανδημεί could hardly in itself be sufficient to deter- | 


mine the delay of the Athenian commander-in-chief. (2) The ex- 
pected advent of the Spartans would be a reason for further delaying 
not for precipitating the attack, unless it were to be supposed that the 
Athenians felt so confident of victory that they wanted to keep 
the glory (and the spoil) all to themselves! Such a confidence does, 
indeed, inspire Miltiades (θεῶν τὰ ἴσα νεμόντων οἷοί τε εἰμὲν περιγενέσθαι 
τῇ συμβολῇ, ὁ. 109), but this very confidence, that supposition, make 
havoc of the extravagant glory claimed for the Athenians (c. 112) 
in the battle, and involve a fresh gravamen against the story in 
Herodotus. However, the authenticity of the speech put into the 
mouth of Miltiades in c. 109 must be guaranteed before its contents 
are admitted as evidence of the true state of facts, or of feelings, on 
the eve of the battle. The speech is itself an anachronism.! Rather 
Sie hl Sag tS RR Ba Aes a ok Te 9 . π΄ ὁ 
1 Op. notes to 6. 109. 
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is it to be argued that the expected advent of the Spartans did weigh 
with the Athenians in favour of postponing the battle, than that the 
Athenians were determined to gather the laurels of Marathon without 
the Spartan aid, which they had a few days earlier invoked (c. 105). 
_ Thus everything here considered points to some circumstance or con- 
, sideration beyond the ranks of the Athenian army, over and above 
the state of the Athenian city, beside the arrival of the Plataians, 
' without the aid of the Spartans, which led the Athenian commander . 
_ to the decision to engage the Persians forthwith. What was that 
eircumstance? The text of Herodotus contains no positive indication 
of any such fresh fact in the situation; but the consideration of the 
next crux or aporia in his narrative may help to supply the omission. 

ὃ 7. v. The least critical reader can hardly fail to observe one con- 
spicuous crva in the Herodotean account of the battle, to wit, the total 
absence of any reference to the Persian cavalry. This omission is all the 

/more frappant, because the presence of cavalry on the Persian side 
has been somewhat carefully notified earlier in the narrative (cc. 95, 
101), and because the supreme suitability of Marathon for cavalry 

_manceuvres has been alleged as a reason why Hippias selected Marathon 

/as the landing-place for the Persians (ἣν yap ὁ Μαραθὼν ἐπιτηδεότατον 

Χωρίον τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ἐνιππεῦσαι, ο. 102). From the point of landing 

onwards the Persian cavalry disappears from the narrative: what part 
it took, or whether it took any part at all, in the action, is not specified. 

‘It has been argued that the cavalry disappears from the narrative of 

Herodotus because it took no part in the actual battle. But this 
explanation, if it does not duplicate the difficulty, merely removes it 
one step backward, and the problem recurs in the form of the question : 
‘Why did the Persian cavalry take no part in the actual battle of 
‘Marathon? Moreover, the apology recoils to the further discredit of 
‘the historian, who, on the supposition that the cavalry was absent, 
‘should surely have notified the fact expressly, and given some explana- 
tion thereof. But it is far from evident that Herodotus conceived the 
action as fought without cavalry. He makes, or follows a source 
which makes, the Persians observe the absence of cavalry upon the 
Athenian side (c. 112), but this very observation implies an assumption 
that the Persians were well off for cavalry, or at any rate shows that 
the historian had no idea of any similar disadvantage on the Persian 
‘side. Still, it is remarkable that nothing is recorded of the cavalry 
in the action: this omission remains an omission, and amounts to 
an Inconsequence, however it be explained. One point is obvious; 
Herodotus overlooked the problem. So far as his silence goes it 
Suggests that the Persian cavalry was present and taking part in the 
action. Apparently he did not give the matter a conscious thought. But 
ean it be maintained that, if the Persian cavalry had been present and 
active upon the occasion, there would have been nothing reported of 
them, especially seeing that the Greek centre was ex hypothesi routed ἢ 
Among the moderns various views have prevailed, and various hypo- 
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theses have been devised, to eliminate this difficulty, perhaps the 
most obvious of all the difficulties in Herodotus’ account of the battle. 
Creasy, in his somewhat uncritical account of the affair,! supposes that 
the Persian cavalry was present at Marathon, but owing to the 
rapidity of the Greek advance had not time to prepare their horses 
and mount, before the onset: Grote (who had not enjoyed, like Gibbon, 
a little military experience) apparently agrees.2 But this view is 
eminently unsatisfactory. (1) There is nothing in the Herodotean 
story to justify the notion that the Persian cavalry had not time to 
mount. ‘The battle is a regular set piece: the two armies are drawn 
up in battle array ; the Persians have time and presence of mind 
enough to criticise the Athenian attack, from the point of view of men 
well supplied with cavalry; the battle lasted a good while (χρόνος 
ἐγίνετο πολλός, ὁ. 113): even if the Persian cavalry had been caught 
napping, it might have put in an appearance before the end. In short, 
if we may manipulate the Herodotean account until it becomes con- 
sistent with this notion, we may as well get rid of the Persian cavalry 
altogether. (2) To be rid of the cavalry altogether cancels what 
must otherwise be a serious difficulty in the sequel. It is hard enough 
to arrange the departure of the Persians from Marathon, the re- 
embarkation and retreat, even if the cavalry have not to take part in 
that complicated operation: but how the defeated Persians effect the 
re-embarkation of the cavalry, and all the rest of the army, in the 
presence of the victorious Athenians, it well nigh passes the wit of 
man to conceive: moreover, the total omission of all mention of the 
cavalry at this point in the story is doubly perplexing on the assump- 
tion that the men and horses were there on the strand to be re 
embarked. (3) If it is assumed that the cavalry was present on the 
occasion, then, over and above the difficulty just stated, we forfeit, at 
least in part, the best hypothesis which has been devised to explain 
the determination of the Athenians to exchange, at a given moment, 
the defensive for the offensive. The bare absence of the cavalry will 
not in itself supply that hypothesis ; but the actual removal of the 
cavalry would go some way to account for the determination taken 
by the Athenian commander to deliver an attack. A distinction must 
therefore be drawn between hypotheses, like Leake’s ὃ and Blakesley’s, 
which merely remove the Persian cavalry from the scene of action, and 
hypotheses, like those of Rawlinson, Curtius and Busolt,* which find in 
the withdrawal of the Persian cavalry the motive for the sudden change 
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1 Sixteen decisive Battles of the World, 
15th ed. (1866), pp. 1 ft 


iv. p. 38. 
3 Op. cit. § 81 infra. On Delbriick’s 
theory, cp. ὃ 35 wm/fra. 
4 Die Lakedaimonier, i. 361 ff. (1878). 
In his @r. Gesch. ii. 77 (1888), he has pre- 
ferred to err with Duncker, and keeps the 


cavalry on the field of battle. Curtius, 
G. ii.6 24, believes that the fleet 
manned and the cavalry on board: yet ΟἹ 
p. 22 he gives as the reason for the batth 
that Miltiades was in command on thé 
day. He was, however, the father of th 
‘absent cavalry’ hypothesis. Cp. Week 
lein, U. d. Tradition, p. 35 (1876). 
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or development of plan on the Athenian side. Thus Leake supposed 
that the Persian cavalry was placed in some neighbouring plain, and 
on the day of action was not even within sight of the battle. But 
this hypothesis leaves it to be explained why the Persians did not 
summon the cavalry, assumes that the Persians had lost touch of an 
important arm of their forces, and ignores the question of what became 
of the cavalry afterwards, or how it was got off. Blakesley’s hypo- 
thesis is, like much in his criticism, extremely ingenious, but its. 
ingenuity will not save it. The cavalry, he supposes, was not landed 
in Attika at all. “They had been debarked at Eretria (6. 101) little 
more than a week before, and there they still remained.” The 
words in ὁ. 102 καὶ ἀγχοτάτω τῆς Ἐρετρίης lend some colour to this 
hypothesis, until it is pointed out that Eretria is 35-40 miles distant 
from Marathon (Rawlinson). Moreover the Persians had effected the 
landing at Marathon with special view to cavalry action, and had 
several days during which to bring the cavalry across. Again, it is 
an objection to Blakesley’s view that Herodotus in c. 115 makes the 
Persians after leaving Marathon call at ‘the island’ (ze. Aigleia, c. 
107) for their prisoners from Eretria, but gives no hint of their re- 
embarking their horses and men from Euboea. But the strongest 
objection to Blakesley’s view is to be found in the consideration that 
it supplies no explanation of the change from inaction to action on the 
Athenian side. If the Persian cavalry was not brought to Marathon, 
the sooner the Athenians attacked the Persians the better: but why 
they attacked them at all, after waiting so long, or why they did not 
wait a little longer, for the coming of the Spartans, there is nothing 
in this hypothesis of Blakesley’s to indicate. Rawlinson in suggesting 
that the absence, 1.6. despatch and withdrawal of the cavalry, was the 
motive for the Athenian attack seems to have lighted on a vera causa: 
but he spoils the theory by an inadequate explanation for the disappear- 
ance of the cavalry. The Persian cavalry, he supposes, had been dis- 
embarked, but had been despatched from the field, “ either procuring 
forage or employed on some special service” and so took no part 
in the action, for which indeed the withdrawal of the cavalry 
Was the sufficient reason. But would the whole force have been 
away procuring forage, or on that nameless special service, may- 
hap consulting oracles, or robbing temples (cp. c. 118)? Anyway 
Rawlinson’s rationalism is here wrecked upon the same shoal as 
| Leake’s, as Grote’s, as Creasy’s: what became of the cavalry after- 
wards 1 Why do we hear nothing of their re-embarkation ? 
What room is there in the story for that lengthy and elaborate opera- 
tion, after the battle? How were they got off? Curtius’ suggestion 
lets in some light on this dark place. The cavalry was brought as 
might be supposed to Marathon, and there put on shore. The cavalry 
ΑΘ re-embarked; and its re-embarkation was the reason for the 
‘Athenian attack. This suggestion does not leave the cavalry to be 
‘accounted for after the battle, as do all the other suggestions previously 
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noticed ; it explains as well as the suggestions of Leake, of Blakesley, 
of Rawlinson the absence of all notice of the cavalry in the descrip- 
tion of the battle; and it explains better than any other hypothesis 
the determination of the moment of attack. All these suggestions, 
indeed, agree in marking a serious short-coming or inconsequence in 
the Herodotean narrative: but unless that shortcoming be fairly 
recognised, no beginning can be made of a sound or probable recon- 
struction. In any case Herodotus fails to remove the cavalry from the 
scene in any intelligible fashion ; and this failure is as serious under 
the circumstances, if they were present, as the omission to specify 
their re-embarkation or absence, if the men and horses were away. 
As will subsequently appear there is some bad evidence in support of the 
view that the Persian cavalry was present and took part in the action : 
and there is some evidence, perhaps not quite so bad, in favour of the 
view that the cavalry was away and took no part in the action. The 
disappearance of the cavalry in the narrative of Herodotus was 
enough to suggest the idea that the cavalry took no part in the action ; 
and from that to the idea that it had been sent away “on some 
special service,” or had been re-embarked, decidedly the alternative 
preferable, was a short step. Why the cavalry was thus handled still 
remains to be seen or discussed: all the more so, since the ‘forage’ 
hypothesis has been ruled out. An adequate motive for the re~ 
embarkation of the cavalry can only be found in the complete recon- 
struction of the story of Marathon to be attempted further on: that 
reconstruction may however involve the recognition that the cavalry- 
motw has been overdone, and cannot in itself explain the assumption 
of the offensive by the Athenians, or the probable circumstances of 
the actual fight. Meanwhile the examination of the last of the 
greater cruces in the narrative of Herodotus may put the inquirer 
within sight of a group of considerations which, though suggested 
by Herodotus, seems hardly to have adequate prominence in his 
representations. ; 

§ 8. vi. The difficulty created by what may be called the Shield- 
episode, or the problem of treachery, differs from the five other aporiae, 
so far discussed, in one important particular, to wit, that the problem 
is definitely stated by Herodotus himself, the difficulty is one as 
patent to him as to us. From this point of view the objection does 
not properly lie against Herodotus, but goes behind his authorship, 
and is transferred to his sources and, ultimately, even to the objective 
order of events itself. The very existence of a difficulty in this 
particular form has an important bearing upon the question of the 
materials at the disposal of Herodotus. If, notwithstanding his 
interest and good will in the matter, Herodotus failed to obtain 
satisfactory evidence on this subject, and was put off, or led away, by 
sophistic apologies and fallacious anecdotes, devised and reported in 
the interest of the suspected Alkmaionids and their belongings, what 
is to be thought of the quality of Athenian memories dealing with 
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Marathon? Blakesley has indeed proposed to omit the whole passage 
ec. 121-124, as work of a later hand, but he goes in this proposal much 
too far. Against Blakesley it may be urged (1) that the omission of 
ς. 122 Καλλίεω. . ἀνδρί by ABC (vide notes ad 1.) makes for the 
authenticity of the remainder. (2) That the passage following (cc. 
125-131) is indubitably Herodotean, but would have no raison Vétre 
without the introduction supplied by cc. 121, 123, 124. (3) The 
argument which Blakesley derived from the silence of Pausanias is not ᾿ 
worth much, for it involves the assumption that Pausanias, writing 
about another topic, should of necessity have remembered this passage, 
and have referred to it. But the difficulty is in the main independent 
of the authenticity of the questioned passage, cc. 121-124. This 
passage, if genuine, or if in good part genuine,’ is especially interesting 
as evidence that this problem exercised the mind of Herodotus, and 
that the suspicion attaching to the Alkmaionidae was inveterate, and 
still required refutation in his day: but in any case the difficulty 
remains, as an unresolved aporia in his account of the battle, and as 
an element to be reckoned with in any attempt to reconstruct the real 
course of events; for this difficulty is provided in the words (oi 
βάρβαροι) περιέπλεον Σούνιον, βουλόμενοι φθῆναι τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους ἀπι- 
κόμενοι ἐς τὸ ἄστυ. αἰτίην δὲ ἔσχε ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοισι ἐξ ᾿Αλκμεωνιδέων 
μηχανῆς αὐτοὺς ταῦτα ἐπινοηθῆναι" τούτους γὰρ συνθεμένους τοῖσι Πέρσῃσι 
ἀναδέξαι ἀσπίδα ἐοῦσι ἤδη ἐν τῇσι νηυσί, 6. 115. In this passage 
the shield-episode is contained, and the suspicion attached to the 
_ Alkmaionidae guaranteed.2 Any attempt at a rational reconstruction 
of the story of Marathon must reckon with this episode, involving a 
great many particular items. Thus it is to be observed that (1) the 
Spot on which the signal shield was displayed is not specified, but (2) 
the time is approximately marked. (3) The purpose for which the 
Signal was raised is suggested, and the return of the Athenians to the 
city is directly connected with the signal, but (4) the exact information 
conveyed by the signal is not reported. (5) The persons who were 
held responsible for the treacherous signal are explicitly named: but 
though the Alkmaionidae are acquitted, no alternative name is 
_ Suggested, either here or elsewhere, the conclusion of the argument in 
_ cc. 121-124 being purely negative. Each of these five points requires 
further elucidation. It may be premised that no objection can lie to 
_@ shield having been used for the purpose of signalling. The arts of 
_ War were sufficiently developed in the fifth century for such devices 
᾿ς to be in practice. The signal presumably was effected not by a dull 
| but by a bright shield, and signs made perhaps in a fashion anticipating 
I rn ὁ ὁ es ce 
1 Ὁ, 122 is urious, but : , rem ‘ , 
{onthe question; 124 ismuapicous on int the shield; no ation ons ioe nae 
) ternal grounds, but superfluous for the case. The writer of ο, 124 carefully distinguishes 
It might be argued that the statement the two points ; and in so doing probably 
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the modern helio-telegraphy by flashing mirrors. Nay, the bright 
Attic full moon of a September night might, perhaps, have sufficed for 
such a purpose. 

(1) In regard to the spot upon which the shield was raised : 
as, according to the conception of Herodotus, the ‘Barbarians’ are 
evidently still on the water by Marathon, the shield must have 
been raised on some spot visible from the bay. No place answers the 
requirements better than the summit of Pentelikon, or the neighbouring 
height of Agrieliki. But, whether only a single shield was used, and 
how the intelligence required was conveyed from Athens, or from the 
point of departure, to the signal station, are items on which we are 
left to conjecture. If one and only one shield was in use, and that one 
flashed in sunshine or in moonlight from Pentelikon, the necessity of 
sending a shield-bearer up the mountain, or of sending word to the 
man stationed up there, might help to account for the apparent 
retardation of the signal, if a retardation is to be inferred from the 
Herodotean account. 

(2) The time-index is not, however, upon examination so precise 
after all. The Persians are ‘already in their ships,’ when the shield- 
signal is flashed on them. But what sort of temporal indication is 
this? The Persians are all aboard: how long the embarkation lasted 
is not hinted: at what hour of the day, or night, the enshipment was. 
accomplished is left to conjecture.’ If the action has gone forward on 
the scale implied in the previous narrative, if the two lines of battle 
have been drawn up in good order, the religious preliminaries duly 
observed (c. 112), a lengthy combat ensuing with dubious fortune, 
until the masterly manceuvre of the Greek wings secured victory, and 
the Persians were driven into the sea; how much time still remains on 
the day of Miltiades, his prytany, for the embarkation of the Persian 
forces? Could it all have been accomplished ere the sun set beyond 
Kotroni and the moon arose over Euboea? The discussion of a 
previous crus has made it probable that the Persian cavalry was 
already re-shipped: of the tens of thousands ex hypothesi led to 
Marathon by Hippias, were the cavalry alone aboard, when the 
Athenians advanced to the charge? The fewer barbarians left on 
land by the time the Athenians rushed down upon the foe, the easier 
it becomes to understand the sequel: the complete omission of any 
sufficient account of how the barbarians were embarked, the com- 
paratively small number of prizes which fell into the hands of the 
Athenians, the insignificant number at least of the Athenians slain, the 
apparent rapidity of the subsequent movements of the Barbarians, the 
total absence of all consciousness in Athenian traditions that the 
embarkation of a large and defeated army would be a work of 
considerable difficulty and require a good long time, the express 
statement that the signal was given when the Barbarians were already 
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aboard, all suggest the hypothesis that not merely were the Persians 
aboard before the signal shield was seen, but that the shield was 
shown or ever the battle was fought. 

(3) The extremely explicit statement, that the Persians were already 
on board when the shield was raised, is of a kind not to be easily can- 
celled or denied, and virtually makes it idle to argue that the signal 
betokened merely that the moment had come to embark. The purpose of 
the signal was assuredly that the time was come to sai (or row) round 
Sunion, for Phaleron and Athens. If the cavalry, still more if a good — 
part of the infantry to boot, were already on board when the signal 
was given, there would be enough hard fact to account for the datum 
of Athenian tradition, preserved by Herodotus, that the Persians were 
already aboard when the signal was given. As to the implication that, 
in consequence of the signal, the Athenians returned to the city, it may 
be remarked that, even if the signal was so obviously belated as not to 
have been raised until after the battle and there was not a live 
Barbarian left on the strand to hold the Athenians to their post at 
Marathon, the immediate return of the Athenians to the city is unin- 
telligible. They would, indeed, have needed to be very sure they had 
just inflicted a crushing blow upon the King’s armament, and won a 
decisive victory, to turn their backs on Marathon, in confidence that 
no Persian would set foot upon that strand again! Could the 
Athenians all have departed from Marathon while a single Persian 
eraft remained in the offing? Whatever the moment at which the 
shield was raised, the Athenians cannot have returned from Marathon 
until the Persians were, not merely aboard, but plainly making away. 
Tf the shield was only shown when the Persians were all aboard, the 
signal may have been very soon followed by the rapid return of the 
Athenian forces from Marathon to Athens. If the shield was showing 


_ when a great part of the army was (ex hypothesi) already afloat, and if 


the signal was followed by the movement of the advanced portions of 
the fleet southward as for Athens; a sufficient portion of the Bar- 


_ barians might still have remained on land to hold the Athenian hoplites 


to their post, and to make a good fight. Hence the need for instant 
decision, and action: hence the need after the victory for a rapid 
return to the city. 

(4) A closely related question inevitably suggests itself, as to the 
exact situation, or fact, which the signal signified, or was intended to 
signify. To argue with Wecklein! that the shield was raised to mark 


_ the departure of the Athenian forces from Athens for Marathon in the 


first instance does, indeed, supply an adequate occasion, and fit in with 
a rationalised scheme for the conception of events in question : but it 


involves a very wide departure from the traditions,? and it creates 
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some considerable difficulties in regard to the actual course of events, 
which make it unacceptable. Failing this explanation, we are thrown 
back upon a wide field of conjecture. The shield might have notified 
the approach of the Spartans, or some unrecorded movement of 
Athenian ships, which play no part whatsoever in the story of this 
campaign, or some unrecorded occurrence or arrangement in the city. 
But with the exception of the first alternative, none of these suggestions 
can be said to have any real ground in the traditions ; and the author 
of c. 124 might well have added to his conclusion that the exact reason 
for the signal, or what it exactly signified, was even more disputable 
and obscure than the problem, who the man was who gave it. 

To conclude, however, that no shield was raised at all with 
treacherous intent, no signal given, and to rationalise away the episode 
into pure fiction dictated by malignity, or to see no more historic 
basis for the anecdote than an unintended flash of shield, or other 
shining surface, in sight of Greeks and Barbarians at Marathon, mis- 
interpreted by the suspicions and heated imagination of a political 
partisan; to reduce, in short, the shield-episode to the level of the 
vision of Epizelos,! is to be too benevolently sceptical in regard to 
Athenian disaffection, and defeats the very object which the sceptic 
may be supposed to have at heart. ‘The presence of traitors in Athens 
exalts not diminishes the heroism of the patriotic majority. The 
splendour and the wonder of the victory at Marathon were enhanced 
by the magnitude, not of the battle, but of the danger; a danger 
more than doubled by the presence of traitors within. 

(5) It is hardly necessary to discuss at length the question, 
whether the Alkmaionidae were at this time the traitors, except to 
observe the inconsequence and fallacy of which Herodotus is 
guilty in this connexion. To establish their ‘miso-tyranny’ it is — 
asserted that the Alkmaionids had opposed Peisistratos and driven out 
his son. The elenchus which is here ignored is supplied by Herodotus 
himself elsewhere, in the story of the compact and alliance between 
Megakles and Peisistratos, which resulted in the first restoration of 
the usurper (1. 60): while the chapters from the family records 
which follow (6. 125-130) mainly prove that the Alkmaionids were on 
good terms with tyrants, whether Barbarian (Kroisos) or Hellenic 
(Kleisthenes). Prima facie, it might be more natural to look for the 
traitors on this occasion among the ranks of the Peisistratid faction or 
family, which was not extirpated at Athens,” and to ascribe the scandal 
against the Alkmaionids to afterthought perverted by jealousy and 
prejudice; but it is not easy to understand how such prejudice hit 
upon the ‘shield-episode,’ and exploited it, unless there was something 
unfortunate, if not unpatriotic, in the conduct of the Alkmaionidae at 


1 As H. Delbriick, Die Perserkriege,p.60. that of Megakles, son of Hippokrates, 
2 The ostrakism of Hipparchos in 487 ᾿Αθῆην. πολ. ο. 22. Cp. Appendix IX. § 14 
B.C, is succeeded (in the next year) by supra, and p. 176 i/ra. 
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this juncture. It cannot be shown that they played an honourable 
part at the time; they were never celebrated among the heroes of 
Marathon.t | The successes and prominence of Miltiades and the 
Philaids in the story of Marathon is a mark of the eclipse or 
depression of the Alkmaionidae, as the excursus on Alkmaionid 
glories, which follows the story of Marathon in the pages of Herodotus, 
is plainly a more or less conscious attempt to redress the balance 
between the maternal ancestors of Perikles and the paternal ancestors 
of Kimon. The point against ‘the Alkmaionidae’ at Marathon might 
of course be simply due to the Philaid tradition, and be the retort and 
revenge for the two prosecutions of Miltiades (6. 104, 136). But 
enemies do not always swear falsely of each other; and the very 
rivalries and feuds, which help to explain the evil report, likewise 
help to render it more probable. On the whole, there is no adequate 
ground to dissent from the conclusion of Blakesley in this matter, 
except, indeed, so far as he argues that miso-tyrannism was a later 
and genuine trait of the Alkmaionids, and that the whole passage (cc. 
121-124) is a later interpolation. The Thucydidean Alkibiades suggests 
a commentary on the first point (6. 89); while the Herodotean author- 
ship of cc. 121, 123, 124, or at least of 121, 123, must stand with the 
authenticity of cc. 125 ff. | 

§ 9. Beside the six great cruces, or aporiae, which suggest them- 
selves on a critical perusal of the Herodotean story of Marathon, there 
are as many dacwnae, or faults of omission, in his record of the battle, 
judged by a modern standard. In regard to (1) the exact date, (2) 
the exact numbers engaged, (3) the names of the commanders, and 
their behaviour, on the one side as on the other, (4) the topography of 
the battle-field, (5) the circumstances, to speak generally, of the battle, 
and even (6) how or why the battle was fought at Marathon, or fought 
at all, Herodotus supplies either no data, or data so slight and un- 
satisfactory as to leave endless room for speculation, or for blank 
scepticism. On two of these points, viz. (5), (6), something has 
already been said in discussing the more positive cruces which his 
narrative suggests: for the cruces arise in part from the omissions. 
In regard to (1) it is expecting, perhaps, too much of ‘the Father 
of History’ to demand calendarial dates ; and Herodotus does supply 
material for inferring the date of the battle approximately, the 
examination of which will be more conveniently taken in connexion 
with later and more precise evidence. Suffice it to say that he implies 
a date about full moon, of a late summer month, and even possibly to 
his Greek contemporaries the Spartan month Karneios.2 In regard to 
(4), the poverty of even the incidental implications in the Herodotean 
account are enough to raise a doubt whether he ever visited, or 
viewed, the scene of the battle ; (a) he thinks it was nearer than any 
other place in Attika to Eretria (c. 102). This is a hard saying, but 


1 Cp. Pindar: § 12 infra. 2 Cp. § 27 infra. 
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may be overruled by its adjunct ἐπιτηδεότατον χωρίον ἐνιππεῦσαι: it 
was the nearest place well fitted for cavalry evolutions. (Ὁ) He 
knows that at Marathon plain and sea met, but the mountains which 
“look on Marathon” find no place in his narrative. (c) He mentions 
the right, left, and centre of the Greek army, and asserts that the line 
was extended so as to equal the Persian; but he gives no indication 
of the points of the compass. (0) He gives the distance separating 
the Greek and Persian armies as eight stades, but he gives no hint of 
the general character of the ground, except that the Persians are 
surprised to see the Athenians charging without cavalry. (ὁ) Of the 
natural details of the place, the streams or watercourses, the marshes, 
the long promontory which shelters the bay, and so on, there is 
nothing to be gleaned from his narrative. The suspicious phrase és 
τὴν μεσόγαιαν, ὁ. 113, must be taken to mean simply ‘inland.’ (0) 
The one fixed point, the ‘Herakleion in Marathon,’ c. 116, is not 
really localised, or used by Herodotus as a topographical point: its 
specification has another interest (vide § 3 supra). His omission of all 
reference to the Mound and Monuments is certainly not suggestive 
of autopsy. In regard to (3) Herodotus does, indeed, furnish some 
materials respecting Hippias on the one side, respecting Kallimachos, 
Miltiades, Stesilaos (c. 114), Kynegeiros (ibid.), Epizelos (c. 117), in 
connexion with the battle, and respecting Datis and Artaphrenes 
thereafter (cc. 118, 119): but these scanty anecdotes leave much to 
be desired, and are, as already pointed out, far from satisfactory in 
themselves. (2) That he omits the number of the living combatants 
is made all the more significant by his specifying the numbers of the 
slain (c. 117). On the numbers actually engaged his sources were 
silent: or “something sealed” his lips: and even all the dead are 
not reckoned: or did no Plataians, did none but Athenian citizens 
die for Hellas on that day ? 

§ 10. On these points of omission, on all the obvious difficulties, 
shortcomings, cruces, problems, which suggest themselves to a critical 
reader of the Herodotean accounts of the battle, other sources still 
available have something to say. Before reviewing and evaluating 
these other sources, it may be well to pause in order to form a 
provisional estimate of the character and value of the story told by 
Herodotus, not in comparison with other sources, but as estimated 
solely in reference to what may be called the Herodotean standard. 
‘Tried simply by the historic standard of to-day its faults have been 
sufficiently accentuated. Tried by the standard of his own work the 
verdict may be somewhat different. 

Compared with the traditions of the second Persian war, as 
narrated in Bks. 7, 8, 9, the story of the first will seem thin and poor. 
In all the respects just above indicated, dates, numbers, names, causes, 
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or motives, local and topographical details, circumstances or events, 
the story of the second Persian war is relatively full. Directly, or 
indirectly, Herodotus supplies fairly copious materials under these 
heads for the story of the invasion of Xerxes. To carry the comparison 
one step farther: the accounts of the battles of Thermopylae, Salamis, 
Plataia, not to speak of Artemision and Mykale, are far fuller, more 
coherent and intelligible than the story of Marathon. Beyond this 
point it is not necessary, or desirable, to push the comparison at this 
stage. The traditions of the second Persian war bristle with anomalies 
and apories of their own: this is not the place to discuss or even to 
indicate them, since the broad conclusion above formulated can 
scarcely be challenged, and it will generally be admitted, at least 
provisionally, that as a story the account of Marathon compares with 
them to its disadvantage. Still less is it necessary to enlarge upon 
the contrast between the story of Marathon and war-stories in the 
first three Books of Herodotus. The comparative completeness and 
coherence of some of the records concerned with persons and events 
remoter in time, place, and circumstance from the author, such as the 
stories of the wars of Kyros and of Kambyses, or the account of the 
siege of Babylon by Dareios, are not strong arguments for the truth and 
authenticity of those narratives. But for obvious reasons, concerned 
with the necessary differences in the Sources, and in conditions of time, 
place, and persons, a minute comparison between the story of 
Marathon and stories in the first three Books, even those concerned 
with purely Hellenic battles, would be less profitable than a comparison 
with stories which belong professedly to the same period, and go to 
make up the same catena of events, the same group of Books: the 
story of the Scythic campaign, the story of the Ionian Revolt.1 These 
two stories, or sets of stories, deal with events which are historically 
and naturally related to the events of the Marathonian campaign. It 
is obvious that the traditions of Marathon compare favourably with 
the story of the Scythic expedition. Each set of traditions may show, 
especially in the elements traceable to a common source, the tendencies 
of the Philaid family traditions, of which Miltiades was the hero, to 
magnify his services, and belittle or damnify the memory of his rivals: 
but the story of Marathon steers clear of the palpable fictions, ex- 
aggerations, absurdities, and inconsequence, which prove the story of 
the Scythian campaign, for all its circumstantiality, a fable. On the 
other hand, the story of Marathon does not in all respects compare 
favourably with the traditions of the Ionian Revolt. When it is 
remembered that the Ionian Revolt not merely extended to several 
campaigns, by sea and land, in several successive years, and was all 
over before the invasion of European Hellas; while in the other case 
the historian was concerned with a more recent campaign,. of far 


1 An exception might be made in favour contact, not wholly fortuitous, with the 
of the story of an earlier Marathonian story in Bk. 6, but the suggestion may 
campaign, 1. 62, which offers points of here suffice. 
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simpler character, extending over a single season, and involving but a 
small number of Greek states: it is remarkable that the story of 
Marathon should not come off better in competition with the story of 
the Ionian Revolt. In the latter the difficulties, apart from omissions, 
are mainly chronological: and although the details of acts and events, 
such as the performances of Artybios, or the battle of Lade, may be 
largely tinctured by poetic fancy, or dominated by political interests, or 
even partially dittographed from later and better known situations, 
still, if the chronological difficulties could be solved, order and coher- 
ence might be imparted to a narrative which moves for the most 
part within the region of the possible, and has suffered perhaps less 
of romantic transfiguration than the memories of Marathon. Small 
wonder this, perhaps, after all, considering the date of Herodotus’ com- 
position, and the fact that the one story was the record of Ionian 
failure, the other of Athenian success.1 In the story of Marathon the 
cruces are more obvious, and considering the nature of the subject, the 
omissions, the shortcomings are perhaps more surprising. Differences 
in the sowrces may partly account for the different character in the 
result. It may well be doubted whether Herodotus had any docu- 
mentary information about Marathon, or used many of the monumental 
and archaeological evidences available in his time, or ever visited 
or beheld the battle-field. In these respects he stood perhaps in a 
better relation to the story of Miletos than to the story of Marathon. 
The deliberations of Aristagoras and Hekataios are probably at least 
as authentic as the deliberations of Miltiades and Kallimachos, the 
defeat of Lade is at least as intelligible in the pages of Herodotus 
as the victory of Marathon. Not but what both stories have prob- 
ably been affected by the lights and shadows of later events, and the 
balance of historic probability may incline in favour of Marathon 
rather than of Lade—in favour of the story which had been outshone, 
rather than in favour of the story which had been blackened, by the 
glories of the second Persian war. A less obvious but more remark- 
able parallel suggests itself between the story of the Marathonian 
campaign and the story of the Libyan campaign. Chronologically an 
interval separates the two series of events, and the Libyan story 
ranges in the historian’s thoughts with the Scythian story and not 
with the story of Marathon. In other respects the analogies seem 
stronger between the cases that were not synchronous. In each 
there is distinctly a Greek ‘objective’ to the Persian expedition, 
and the objective is twofold, in the one case Barka—Kyrene, in the 
other Eretria—Athens. In each the Persian force is a double one, 
fleet and army, under double command: there Badres—Amasis, here 
Artaphrenes—Datis. In each case medism, tyranny, and treachery are 
at work among the Hellenes, there incorporated in Pheretime, here in 
Hippias: in each case very different are the fates and fortunes of the 
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two Hellenic cities chiefly involved, and as is the fate of Barka such is 
the fate of Eretria, the analogy extending even to the subsequent 
fates of the captives (4. 202 cpd. w. 6. 119). The escape of Kyrene, 
the deliverance of Athens are at first sight less conspicuously parallel, 
yet the substantial ratio remains: as the deliverance of Athens to the 
destruction of Eretria so the escape of Kyrene to the doom of Barke. 
The intervention of Arkadian Pan, of Zeus Lykaios, remains a point not 
so much of comparison as of identity in the rationale of the two stories. 
If, neglecting smaller points of agreement and of difference, other than 
those involved in the obvious conditions of time, place, and circum- 
stance, the critic ask how far the coincidences are independent and 
accidental, how far designed or at least pragmatic, the answer may be 
less obvious than the facts of the parallelism. If the story in the fourth 
Book were in itself coherent or probable, if it were not saturated by 
obvious signs of afterthought (see Appendix XIJ), it might be argued 
with some plausibility that the essential similarities in the attitude 
and policy of the Persian power to this and to that Hellenic com- 
munity, or group of states, would of necessity have entailed somewhat 
similar action, and have tended to make history, mutatis mutandis, repeat 
itself. But such essential facts would also make it easy to repeat 
‘motives’ or transfer elements from one story to another. The con- 
spicuous pragmatism of the Kyrenean traditions in this particular case 
render them doubly suspicious. It is obviously more likely that the 
Kyrenean story has been retouched in the light of facts and fancies 
from Marathon, than that the Marathonian legend is to any appreciable 
extent a plagiarism from the historiography of Kyrene. The sug- 
gestion that Herodotus is largely responsible for either the one story 
or the other, or for the latent analogies between them, is to be 
strenuously avoided. In this case at least the synchronism, real or 
supposed, between the expedition in Scythia and the expedition in 
Libya has determined his view; and the attack on Barke is inconti- 
nently enlarged into an undertaking for the conquest of all Libya? by 
a special hypothesis of the historian’s own devising (4. 167), in patent 
conflict with facts and points in the story itself (4. 203), in order to 


1 Other stories in these Books offer ment with the various stories specified, 


fruitful points for comparison with the 
story of Marathon, to wit: the story of 
the expedition of Mardonios, 6. 48-45 
(cp. Appendix VI. § 3), the story of 
the Spartan war with Argos, (cp. Appendix 
VII. § 10), the stories of the Atheno- 
Aiginetan wars (cp. Appendix VIII). 
Without pursuing the subject farther here 
in detail it may safely be said that the 
Herodotean account of the Marathonian 
campaign compares to advantage with each 
and all these other stories. It is less 
pragmatic than the first, it is less one- 
sided than the second, it is less ex parte 
than the third. It has points of agree- 


and those are the main grounds of objec- 
tion to it. While we cannot doubt that 
a much better account of the battle of 
Marathon might have been obtainable in 
Herodotus’ day than the account he gives 
us, it is very obvious that, judged by the 
varying and composite standards of the 
histories, even in immediate juxtaposition, 
if the story of Marathon might have been 
somewhat better, it might also have been 
very much worse, than it is. 

2 Thecommission issued to Datisand Arta- 
phrenes, 6. 94, is more limited than that 
ascribed to Mardonios 6.44, The difference 
of route may have something to say to this. 
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make the Libyan adventure, the Libyan λόγοι, square with the 
Scythian. It is beside the mark to impugn the good faith of 
Herodotus in these matters. The mischief had been done, in the 
main, before the stories came to him. It is his critical acumen which 
was fortunately at fault. Fortunately, for it is hardly to be main- 
tained that the materials and conditions for a scientific history of the 
Persian wars existed in his day ; and Herodotus performed a higher 
service to scientific history, as now conceived, by the ingenuous 
reproduction of current traditions, than if he had undertaken to 
rationalise the transparent ‘solipsism’ of the local legends of Hellas, 
and had thus substituted a consistent untruth for the tell-tale 
pragmatism of his manifold and mutually corrective sources, That 
in this particular instance he ended by overlooking the tempting 
analogies and contrasts between the story of Kyrene and the story of 
Athens is not to be hastily inferred from the mere fact that he has 
not expressly specified them. Herodotus is a literary artist of almost 
inexhaustible resource: his method is not confined to the presentation 
of particular stories, nor has he simply threaded pearls upon a string. 
He is neither so ill-natured nor so simple as you might sometimes think ; 
and he may now and then have charmed his readers into supposing 
that they understand his creative methods better than he did himself. 

§ 11. In presenting a large mass of evidence a dispute will always 
be possible as to the order in which authorities are to be summoned. 
The chronological order suggests itself: but it is traversed by two 
objections. First, priority may be in dispute between two or more 
authors. Secondly, the later author may preserve the earlier tradition — 
or evidence. A logical grouping of the authorities is not easily carried 
through. The authority for a point in topography, or of archaeology, 
may be a manuscript, not a monument, or a memory: where in our 
present series are we to introduce the statue of Pan, or the painting 
in the Stoa ; where the primitive proverb which our latest Lexico- 
grapher may have happened to net? The simplest plan in the present 
case will be to present the materials with a general regard to the 
chronological succession in which the authorities have come down to 
us, specifying upon occasion the characteristic contribution made by 
each. Where the strictly historical order is disturbed, in the follow- 
ing review of the secondary sources, there will be found some considera- 
tion in the context to justify a disturbance of the literary perspective. 
~ On the whole the chronological sequence of authorities exhibits, as might 
be expected, the phases of good and evil repute through which the 
victors moved from age to age. It is more of an accident that, in some 
degree, the chronological order corresponds to other differences in the 
quality and character of the sources. A caveat must be entered in 
regard to the authoritative relation of the sources to each other, and to 
the Herodotean rule. Among professed historians, who have recorded 
the affair, Herodotus is admittedly the earliest extant authority. His 
record is therefore primary and paramount. But it by no means 
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follows that never an item of genuine tradition and evidence has come 
down in the ancillary sources. Modern scholars, who treat the 
traditions preserved in Herodotus as the full, or even as the final, 
canon of Greek history for the period covered by his work, or by any 
portion of it, are uncritical twice over. In the first place they ignore 
the fictitious element in the Herodotean record: in the second place 
they ignore the historical quality of other evidences and tradition. 
These hard and fast lines and classifications have been the curse of 
Greek history. The dualism between legend and history, legendary 
and historic Greece, one set of legends and another set of legends, one 
historian and another, are all misleading, when taken as canonical. 
One historian is doubtless a better authority, just as he may be a 
better artist, than another; but no single authority is beyond criticism 
or appeal, and the modern lover, or recreator, of antiquity cannot 
afford to dispense with any shred of tradition, or evidence, merely 
because it conflicts with the higher authority. Every particular case 
must be tried and judged on its own merits. In general, the earlier 
tradition is to be preferred to the later; but the earlier tradition may 
sometimes be found in the later book. In general, the natural canons 
of probability must govern a reconstruction; but an entirely consistent 
witness, or story, may be suspected of being a product of criticism or 
reflection. In general, the later authority, at least in a literary age, 
may be considered to have used the earlier authority ; agreement 
cannot be cited as independent witness, but disagreement is not neces- 
sarily refutation: it may proceed from carelessness, or from bad faith. 
In general, the isolated fact or statement, which serves no visible 
interest, but happens to survive, a fossil in an alien stratum, is the 
most unsuspicious and serviceable of all our building materials. 

§ 12. Pindar. Among those authors contemporary with the 
Persian wars, who might have been expected to bear witness to the 
facts and feelings of the age, Pindar, the most Hellenic of Hellenic 
poets, holds a place second to none. The considerations which 
explain the almost complete lack of reference in the extant works 
of Pindar to the most glorious victories of his time, are obvious and 
generally recognised: the Boeotian parentage, the fragmentary state 
of the record, the kinds of composition in which Pindar excelled, and 
so forth. Not but what Pindar was prepared to celebrate the victories 
over the barbarian, occasione data, and with due regard to local sus- 
ceptibilities: ἀρέομαι [ rap μὲν Σαλαμῖνος ᾿Αθαναίων χάριν | μισθόν, ἐν 
Σπάρτᾳ δ᾽ ἐρέω πρὸ Κιθαιρῶνος μάχαν, | ταῖσι Μήδειοι κάμον ἀγκυλότοξοι 
(Pyth. 1. 75 8). But this reference exhausts the express mention of 
the Medes and Persians in our actual extant heritage from Pindar. 
It is not, however, even as it stands devoid of significance. The 
first Pythian is dated Pyth. 29=Ol. 76. 3 (474 B.c.). The more 
recent and significant splendours of Salamis and Plataia still eclipse the 
action of Marathon; or, conversely, the memory of Marathon has not 
revived and grown at Athens to rival the realities of the current 
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generation. There are, indeed, three passages in which Marathon 
is named in the Pindaric Epinikia (Ol. 9. 89; 13. 110; Pyth. 8. 79); 
reference, however, is nowhere to the victory over the Mede, but in 
each case to the honour of Herakles; nor is there any suggestion of 
a connexion between the celebration of the Marathonian Herakleia and 
the commemoration of the famous victory. This silence may be taken 
as hardly less significant than speech: nor is this silence all. The 
seventh Pythian is an ode, or part of an ode, in honour of a victory 
at Pytho won by Megakles the Alkmaionid 1 in the very year 490 B.c., 
yet this ode makes no mention of Marathon, or of the Mede. Is there 
here any confirmation of the suspicions against the Alkmaionidae and 
their patriotism at this very crisis? (Hdt. 6. 115). The argument 
from silence is seldom conclusive; but, in this case, if the ode is 
complete, and was composed after the battle, the omission of all 
reference to that event would certainly seem to require explanation. 
Touching the date of the ode, it cannot be regarded as proven that 
the Pythiad 25 was celebrated before the battle, or even that the 
two data (victory of Megakles at Delphi and of his fellow-citizens at 
Marathon) were about synchronous (etwa gleichzeitig: Metzger). Even 
if the date of the battle be fixed to Metageitnion 17 = Sept. 12 (see 
below, § 27), and if the Pythia be placed in the same month, and in 
the first half of the month, to explain the silence of the poet, it 
would still have to be proved that the ode was composed and per- 
formed before the battle. Even granting all that, the omission of any 
reference to the Mede is difficult to explain, on any hypothesis 
creditable to Megakles and the Alkmaionidae. Datis, Artaphrenes, 
Hippias were close at hand: surely their doings at Naxos, Delos, 
perhaps in Euboea, had been already noised abroad: the destination 
of the Armada, the fate impending over Athens were plain enough. 
If it is not inexplicable that a loyal Athenian should just at this 
moment have leisure and resources to be sending a chariot to the 
Pythian games, and to be hiring a poet to celebrate his victory, it is 
all the more remarkable that the Hpinikion should make no reference 
to the peril of Athens, though it seeks to deprecate the jealousy of 
certain Athenians. Two alternatives seem possible: either the ode is 
incomplete, or the victor was—unpatriotic. There are only two reasons 
for regarding the ode as incomplete: its brevity, and the omission of 
all reference to Marathon. ‘The latter argument is the very point in 
question. The brevity of the ode can be otherwise explained: inter 
alia, the difficulty of writing more without reference to Marathon 
might help to account for its curtness. In itself it is, indeed, 
complete; and the advocates of this alternative have modified their 
hypothesis to this effect: the ode is complete, but was to be 
supplemented by a second and larger one, in which doubtless 


"Δ Whether son of Hippokrates or of  Attisch. Geneal. p. 248, Sandys, ᾿Αθ. πολ. 
Kleisthenes seems doubtful: cp. Toeppfer, c. 22, p. 87, and the note to 6. 131. 
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Marathon would have come in for a fair share of praise. That 
second ode is unfortunately a mere hypothesis. Meanwhile the 
strong tradition of Alkmaionid treachery stares us in the face, and 
fully explains the whole problem. 

§ 13. Herodotus himself stands next on the list of witnesses to 
the sources and character of the Marathonian memories, not because 
no others precede him chronologically, but because, accepting the 
express indications in his work, he records evidence upon this point 
earlier than the group of contemporary witnesses which have come 
down to us (Aischylos, Simonides, and so forth). There are two 
passages in the work of Herodotus which discover the legend of 
Marathon at an earlier stage than the author’s own narrative. 

(1) The ‘many memorials’ of the battle at Marathon, of which his 
‘friends’ made use in their defence of Miltiades, what time he was 
brought to trial by Xanthippos son of Ariphron, and others, on ἃ charge 
of high treason 6.136. The date is probably within one or two years 
of the battle: the scene is apparently laid in the Athenian Lkklesia : the 
bed-ridden Miltiades is present but voiceless, his friends urge every 
plea available on his behalf. One fiction has already done good 
service upon such an occasion (see Appendix III. § 14), and its place 
is taken by two other stories, in which the services of Miltiades to 
Athens are enshrined: the story of the capture of Lemnos, the story 
of the victory of Marathon. It cannot reasonably be doubted that 
Miltiades had indeed performed some notable service to Athens; and 
the victory was, perhaps, as much his doing as any man’s: but as 
little can it be doubted that the story of his services lost nothing in 
the telling, as his apologists sought to make good their pleading with 
the Athenian people on this great occasion. In the speeches then 
delivered Miltiades was, we may feei tolerably certain, put forward as 
the protagonist of the Marathonian campaign, and assumed the rdle, 
doubtless ever after preserved to him in the Philaid tradition, whence 
it passed, to a greater or less extent, into the general current of 
Athenian memories, and thence into the pages of Herodotus. But 
the Athenians, to whom Marathon was a thing of yesterday, were 
apparently in a position to discount the exaggerations of Miltiades 
his partizans; were perhaps a little incensed at the pretensions 
advanced on his behalf; felt that everything had not been done at 
Marathon, and that for what had been done there were many to share 
the credit. Had the Hkklesiasts, or Dikasts, been slow to distinguish 
the elements of truth and ‘ poetry,’ which were being palmed off upon 
them as the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth about 
Marathon, much of it till then perhaps a secret, there were the 
‘pursuers,’ able and ready to put another colour on the story. Any- 
way, the verdict proved that the Athenians at the time appraised the 
services of Miltiades neither so meanly as his enemies, nor so highly 
as his friends. Much of the talk of popular ingratitude is thus a 
fallacy ; albeit weight has been given to it by the prevalence of the 
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Philaid version of the story of Marathon and especially by the prot- 
agonism or supreme responsibility and initiative assigned to Miltiades: 
a misconception rendered easier by the later developments of the 
Strategia (§ 5 supra), and by the incorporation, in the pages of Herodotus 
as the primary authority, of the leading items in the story of Marathon, 
as current in the ‘moderate’ not to say reactionary circles of Athens 
in his day. 

(2) A second passage shows, could it be admitted as good evidence, 
another stage or epoch in the making of the Marathonian legend, long 
before the days when Herodotus himself set to work to recover it. 
The scene is laid on the battle-field of Plataia in 479 B.c. almost on 
the eve of the combat: the occasion is the dispute between the 
Tegeatae and the Athenians for the post of honour, second only to 
that accorded of right to the Spartans. The speeches in support of 
these rival claims are preserved by Herodotus 9. 26, 27. The 
speaker’s names are not recorded (by Herodotus): Aristeides was 
‘the Strategos.’ The Athenian speech is, in little, an anticipation of 
similar harangues in the fourth century ; but Herodotus and his source 
significantly enough make no appeal to the recent services of the 
Athenians at Salamis; the strongest plea, apparently carrying the 
verdict, is the work at Marathon, which is described in terms that 
might seem to imply the army-list of Xerxes, rather than the more 
modest muster under Datis and Artaphrenes: ἡμῖν δὲ εἰ μηδὲν ἄλλο 
ἐστὶ ἀποδεδεγμένον, ὥσπερ ἐστὶ πολλά τε καὶ εὖ ἔχοντα εἰ τέοισι καὶ 
ἄλλοισι λλήνων, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐν Μαραθῶνι ἔργου ἄξιοί εἰμεν τοῦτο 
τὸ γέρας ἔχειν καὶ ἄλλα πρὸς τούτῳ, οἵτινες μοῦνοι Ἑλλήνων δὴ povvopa- 
χήσαντες 5 τῴ Πέρσῃ καὶ ἔργῳ τοσούτῳ ἐπιχειρήσαντες περιεγενόμεθα 
καὶ ἐνικήσαμεν ἔθνεα ἕξ τε καὶ τεσσεράκοντα.---ΤΠη6 Marathonian legend 
is accumulating and discarding: the Plataians have disappeared ; 
six-and-forty nations are drawn up in battle array. It is a little 
difficult to believe that Aristeides, or the Athenian spokesman, who- 
ever he may have been, upon this occasion, within sight of Plataia, 
and within twelve years of the event, made so ungrateful, so un- 
seemly, so absurd an oration as is thus ascribed to him, and, omitting 
the strong pleas, which the immediately preceding services and 
sufferings of Athens might have furnished, harked back to an 
event, the victorious issue of which, by the way, the Arkadians might 
have claimed for themselves, had they been but better acquainted with 
the Marathonian legend that was to be, on the principle that quod 
fecissent per alium (Deum scilicet swum), fecisse per se.? It is not, indeed, 
altogether easy on other grounds quietly to accept the story of the 
dispute at Plataia in 479 Bo. Yet the tradition is given in all 
seriousness by Herodotus; the situation cannot be pronounced an 
impossible one; if it had arisen speeches would probably have been 


1 On the ‘ingratitude’ of the Athenians ἴο suggest προμαχήσαντες. Cp. § 15 infra. 
cp. Appendix XI. § 6. 3 Tt was on Parthenion ὑπὲρ Teyéns that 
2 ου μουνομαχήσαντες onemightventure  Philippides fell in with Pan, 6. 105. 
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delivered; and the Athenian speech would certainly have contained 
some reference to Marathon, even if the orator would scarcely have 
disowned the Plataian assistance, made no reference to the Spartan 
alliance, and estimated the army defeated at Marathon in terms which 
might have laid the Athenians open to an invitation to settle the business 
with Mardonios by themselves. We can therefore hardly accept the 
exact terms of the reference to Marathon, placed in the mouth of the 
Athenian speaker in 479 B.c., as accurately dated. It more probably 
represents an Athenian source, the tendency of which was to exalt the 
day of Marathon at the expense of the day of Plataia, and even of 
Salamis itself: but it was an old story in the time of Herodotus. 

§ 14. Aischylos. (a) The Persae contains some references to 
Marathon, as full perhaps as could be expected considering the hypo- 
thetical situation. The play itself was produced within eight years 
of the battle of Salamis, within eighteen of the battle of Marathon, 
but the action is ex hypothest synchronous with the defeat of Xerxes, 
and the drama is a celebration of the naval victory. The refer- 
ences to Marathon cannot be pronounced immodest, and if Aischylos 
was himself a Μαραθωνομάχης, like his brother (ep. Hdt. 6. 114), their 
modesty is the more remarkable. It was not perhaps in the hearing 
of the very men who had defeated Xerxes in the straits below, that 
the older deed of their fathers, at the other end of Attica, was likely 
to obtain full appreciation. Anyway, the three passages in which the 
battle of Marathon is introduced, are not calculated to dim the glories 
of Salamis: (1) in the scene between the Choros and Atossa, im- 
mediately preceding the entrance of the Messenger who brings to 
Susa the dire news of Salamis, a reference to Marathon serves to 
suggest the possibility of further disaster, and thus performs a dramatic 
function irrespective of any political or historical purpose which might 
be served by exciting that reminiscence in the theatre. That Atossa 
(Persae, 231-245) should ask for information as to the site of Athens, 
the number of its inhabitants, the nature of its political constitution, 
may seem somewhat a stage trick: but the allusions to Marathon 
introduced in reply are dramatically forcible and sombre enough ; 
while the reference to the Athenian weapons of victory (ἔγχη σταδαῖα 
καὶ φεράσπιδες odyar) were doubtless especially acceptable to the 
Hoplites in the auditorium. (2) The second passage (286-289) may 
be taken to cover the case of Marathon, but scarcely with an explicit 
reference, and only in subordination to Salamis. (3) The third pass- 
age is more remarkable (472-476) as implying that the invasion of 
Xerxes was to exact vengeance for the defeat of Marathon, and as 
showing, by the use of the word βάρβαροι, that the poet has lapsed a 
moment from dramatic propriety, and is speaking pure Attic. 

(Ὁ) Tradition has it that Aischylos composed a prize Elegy on the 
Marathonian dead, and was defeated by Simonides (vita Aeschyl. ep. 
Bergk, Poet. Lyr. ii p. 240), and the citation (apud Plutarchum, ep. 
§ 28 below) seems to suggest that the elegy might have furnished some 
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real items towards the reconstruction of the true story of the battle. 
Is it possible that the anecdote told by Herodotus of the son of 
Euphorion was preserved in his brother’s lines? In his own epitaph 
(assuming its authenticity) Aischylos commemorates his own service at 
Marathon (Bergk, iv.* p. 241): 


ἀλκὴν δ᾽ εὐδόκιμον Μαραθώνιον ἄλσος ἂν εἴποι 
Ν 7 “ > / 
καὶ βαθυχαιτήεις Μῆδος ἐπιστάμενος, 


and preserves a detail in the topography, which might be of service 
to the strategist. Another epigram, if rightly ascribed to him, in 
addition to the Elegy, or even as a substitute for it (cp. Bergk, /.c.), 
would be valuable as showing that the early literary tradition did 
not ignore the services of the Plataians. In this particular, Aischylos 
was more just than Simonides, but perhaps less worldly-wise. 

§ 15. The Keian poet, as even the pages of Herodotus testify, 
was busily employed in celebrating the Hellenic triumph upon the 
Persians, but his muse was chiefly vocal over and after the second 
invasion. In a note of great subtilty Bergk (mi* p. 449) has 
vindicated for Simonides two, if not three, epigrams connected with 
Marathon, and its monuments—(1) The epigram in the Poikile Stoa, 
given on the authority of Lykurgos— 


Ἑλλήνων προμαχοῦντες ᾿Αθηναῖοι Μαραθῶνι 
χρυσοφόρων Νήδων ἐστόρεσαν δύναμιν. 


If this is the whole epigram it is obvious that in it the Athenians ~ 
were credited with (i) winning a great victory, (ii) without assistance, 
(iii) on behalf of the Hellenes at large. But could the epigram be 
earlier than the painting in the Stoa ? (ep. ὃ 28 ira). 

(2) As this epigram apparently occurs again (apud Aristid. i. 511) 
with a variant for the second line: 


/ / 
ἔκτειναν Μήδων ἐννέα μυριάδας, 


and Bergk cannot admit an error in the case, either with Lykurgos 
or with Aristeides, he argues that the two citations are from different 
epigrams, in which Simonides allowed himself to repeat the first line. 
But a textual error he does admit in the word ἔκτειναν, holding it 
absurd to suppose that Simonides would have claimed for the Athenians 
at Marathon the slaughter of 90,000 Medes. He therefore suggests 
ἔκλιναν for ἔκτειναν, and turns the slaughter into a rout. In either 
case we should have 90,000 as a round number for the Barbarians at 
Marathon, on the authority of a contemporary poet, and the figure of 
the slain as given by Herodotus would represent about 1 in 14. The 
variation in the Scholiast, εἴκοσι for ἐννέα, raises the figure of the 
slain (ἔκτειναν) or of the routed (ἔκλιναν) to 200,000. This total is 
apparently regarded by Bergk as a mere exaggeration, or, so to say, 
a ‘sport’: yet it is not in itself a figure incredible for the forces, 
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all reckoned, and the ἐννέα might be a rationalistic reduction from the 
εἴκοσι. But the larger the total the more the proportions of the Athenian 
victory, as estimated by the Herodotean figure, are reduced ; the more 
reduced the proportions, the more difficult it becomes to understand 
the retreat of the Persians after the engagement. 

(3) Another distich, prima facie another epigram, is ascribed to 
Simonides, though its authenticity is doubtful (Bergk, iii.* p. 479): 


an 3 
τὸν τραγόπουν ἐμὲ Πᾶνα, τὸν ᾿Αρκάδα, τὸν κατὰ Μήδων, 
τὸν μετ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίων στήσατο Μιλτιάδης. 


This is no doubt the inscription, or part of the inscription, upon the 
base of a statue of Pan. The first line may seem to take for granted 
and confirms the story of the epiphany of Pan to Philippides as told 
by Herodotus: the second ascribes the offering to Miltiades. Such a 
statue was erected apparently in the Grotto on the Akropolis, and the 
inscription may have been by Simonides: but neither the offering nor 
the inscription can be taken to confirm the story told by Herodotus, 
until it is shown that they did not help to originate it. As it stands 
the epigram shows only that Miltiades, or some one on his behalf, 
ascribed the defeat of the Mede to the influence of Pan. We cannot 
even argue that Miltiades held Pan as from Arkady: that item 
might be all due to the poet. But, if Arkadian Pan came to Marathon, 
on the poet’s showing, a nucleus or start was therein supplied for the 
story of the epiphany of Pan to Philippides as he sped through Arkadia 
on his memorable mission. If Philippides had erected the statue it 
would have formed a stronger confirmation of the Herodotean story. 
But was it even Miltiades who erected the statue, upon the base of 
which this inscription was cut? It is difficult to believe that Xerxes 
left such a memorial of his father’s shame standing in 480 B.c. It is 
difficult to believe that Mardonios and his troops, some of them per- 
haps veterans from the former war (9. 15), made no effort in 479 B.c. 
to destroy the evidences which might exist in Athens, or on the spot 
of the Persian defeat ten years before. At best the statue of Pan, 
with its inscription, was surely a restoration at a much later date (cp. 
5. 77), probably under the prostasy of Kimon.1 But what security 
have we that the ‘restoration’ was not the first ‘institution’ of the 
Pan-cult, by the Demagogue who ‘ brought back’ the bones of Theseus 
from Skyros to Athens, piously associating his father’s name with the 
anathema, as he had once paid the penalty for the Parian disaster in 
his father’s behalf? These lines attributed to Simonides lend little 
weight to the story of the vision in Arkady. Neither is the argument 
affected by the conjecture of Bergk (op. c. p. 449) that the inscription 
was a quatrain, which may be restored by combining and emending 
the two couplets here cited as (1) and (3) ; nor by his other sugges- 
tion (p. 480) that Sozomenus and Nicephorus are wrong in asserting 


_ ἢ Cp. Curtius, Sty. p. 184, of the Pan-cult on the Akropolis: and p. 153 supra. 
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that the statue of Pan, carried by Constantine to his new city, was an 
offering made by Pausanias (at Delphi).! 

If, however, the epigram be not the work of Simonides, but of a 
much later author and age, it must be taken to contain a direct refer- 
ence to the story in Herodotus. In this case, however, the ascrip- 
tion to Miltiades would be rather more far-fetched and hard to explain, 
and one might admire the moderation of the epigrammatist, who 
refrained from ascribing the offering to the visionary; save that 
neither could a Hemerodromos have afforded an offering so costly, nor 
was his name adapted to the metre. On the whole it is probable 
that the lines under discussion are at least as old as the time of 
Kimon’s prostasy, and therefore superior in antiquity to the work of 
Herodotus, and the stories herein enshrined. Herodotus may even 
have heard the story of Pan’s epiphany in presence of this very statue. 
One quality, therefore, all the authorities so far mentioned have 
incommon. ‘They represent the story of Marathon in the making: 
they might all have served, directly or indirectly, as sources or 
channels for the traditions which meet us in the work of Herodotus. 
To the silence of Pindar, the allusions of Aischylos, the seanty and 
perhaps spurious memoranda of Simonides, succeeds the fairly coherent 
and comparatively full record of Herodotus. But the gap visible be- 
tween Herodotus and the independent sources which preceded him and 
have come down to us, must have been filled by a great mass of evidences, 
testimonies, memories, reflections, afterthoughts, in verse and prose, 
in monument and speech, which goes to account for the difference 
betwixt him and them. Though much has doubtless perished, some of - 
that material has been preserved by his successors, whose testimony is 
not all dependent on him, nor all mere inference and combination, nor 
all devoid of weight and colour, even where it may be largely a criticism 
of antecedent tradition, or even little more than a rational argument. 

§ 16. Among the immediate successors, nay, almost contemporaries, 
of Herodotus, must be reckoned the Comedians. The priority in 
importance, and for the most part in time, belongs to the Aristophanic 
references ; the key-note struck in them is fully maintained in the few 
fragments of his contemporary rivals, bearing upon the same subject. 
As might be expected by any one acquainted with the spirit and tend- 
ency of the Comic poets, the moral of all their references to Marathon 
is to exalt old Athens at the expense of new Athens, the hoplites at 
the expense of the marines, the Kleisthenic democracy at the expense 
of the more developed democracy and demagogy of the ‘empire,’ the 
victors of Marathon at the expense of the victors of Salamis, still more, 
the men of those latter days. This moral is more or less a new one, 
as compared with the tone of the previous sources (Herodotus included), 
in all of which the second Persian war is the chief theme of patriotic 
celebration. It marks rather a change in the domestic and social 


_1 Cp. note to 6. 105. 
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condition of Athens than any ‘higher criticism,’ due to sophists or 
rhetors : albeit it anticipates the dominant chord in the reactionary 
and pragmatic writings of the fourth century. In the extant remains 
of Aristophanes there are some ten express references to Marathon 
and its associations; who will say how many have perished with the 
bulk of his works, or survive, if at all, unacknowledged and probably 
‘translated’ in the after authorities? (1) No wonder the men of 
Acharnae are against peace with Sparta, ‘old fellows who had 
fought at Marathon, hard as nuts, and tough as oak, or maple.’’ Is 
this satire from the poet, who was in favour of peace? By no means! 
Who were with him in favour of peace, if not the elder generation, 
the country folk, the Acharnians among the rest? If the heroes of 
Marathon are won over for peace (cp. ll. 971 ff.) who could impeach the 
poet’s courage? (2) A second reference in the same play to what 
was due towards the veterans of Marathon, is even clearer evidence 
of the poet’s feeling, and of the ‘reaction’ in favour of the soil against 
the sea.2 How many of the men that had pursued the Mede at 
Marathon were alive, when that play was played sixty-five years later, _ 
to tell the tale, or grumble at the change of times? The Laudator 
temporis acti is the poet himself, and he praises a time long before his 
own boyhood, a time there were few in Athens that could recall. But 
the plea stands, doubtless, for a revival, a development, especially 
among the modern democrats. (3) A third passage? proves how com- 
pletely, how skilfully, the poet identifies the glory of Marathon with 
the Demos as a whole, and would thus recall Demos to—its better 
self. It would here again be a radical mistake to argue, from ἐγγλωτ- 
τοτυπεῖν for example, that the poet is writing satirically on the 
‘Marathonian memories’; comedy is comedy, fun is free; but if 
there is any satire in the passage, it is aimed, surely, at the ναυτικὸς 
ὄχλος and its τὴν ἐν Σαλαμῖνι. In three other passages, (4) one from 
the Knights,t (5) one from the Wasps,> and (6) a fragment of the 
Holkades,® we hear for the first time of the trophy at Marathon (τὸ 
Μαραθῶνι τροπαῖον), a memorial which, we may be sure, if erected 
before the invasion of Xerxes, would have required restoration, and 
the ‘restoration’ of which must plausibly be dated synchronously with 
the other similar restorations of Kimonian Athens. In none of these 
passages is any tone of persiflage to be detected, any more than in 


. ᾿Αχαρνικοὶ στιπτοὶ γέροντες πρίνινοι 
ἀτεράμονες Μαραθωνομάχαι σφενδάμ- 
νινοι. Ach. 180 f. 
2 Acharnians 692 ff, :-— 
ταῦτα πῶς εἰκότα yépovr’ ἀπολέσαι πολιὸν 
ἄνδρα περὶ κλεψύδραν 
πολλὰ δὴ ξυμπονήσαντα καὶ θερμὸν ἀπομορ- 
ξάμενον ἀνδρικὸν ἱδρῶτα, δὴ καὶ πολὺν 
ἄνδρ᾽ ἀγαθὸν ὄντα Μαραθῶνι περὶ τὴν 
πόλιν ; 


εἶτα Μαραθῶνι μὲν ὅτ᾽ ἦμεν ἐδιώκομεν" 


νῦν δ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρῶν πονηρῶν σφόδρα διωκό- 
μεθα, κᾷτα πρὸς ἁλισκόμεθα. 
3 Knights 781 ff.:— 

σὲ yap ὃς Μήδοισι διεξιφίσω περὶ τῆς χώρας 
Μαραθῶνι, 

καὶ νικήσας ἡμῖν μεγάλως ἐγγλωττοτυπεῖν 
παρέδωκὰς κτλ. 
4 Knights 1333 f. On the reference in 

1, 660 cp. p. 224 infra. 
5 Wasps 711. 
6 Athen, iii, 111. 
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(7) that passage of the Clouds,! in praise of the good old education, 
wherein were nurtured the heroes of Marathon. Again (8) in the 
rather clumsy jesting of the Thesmophoriazusae? the battle at Marathon 
is far the first as in time so in merit, even if Salamis gets honourable 
mention, in comparison with the men of that day. (9) Nor could 
the Birds be summoned ‘from marsh, and glen, and places wet with 
dew, and the lovely mead of Marathon’ ὅ to flit across the Dionysiac 
stage, without the climax of invocation sending a thrill of glorious 
associations through the Attic theatre, though the birds were but 
gulping down shrilling gnats, where the men of Athens had devoured 
swarms of barbarians! (10) Last and least, though not least para- 
doxical, comes the query of Dionysos to Euripides in the Frogs* 
whenas the modern poet had consummated his travesty of the antique 
style of Aischylos. What has Marathon to do with ‘phlattothrat’ ? 
Is it merely (ἃ la Scholiast) that Marathon was marshy and phleos grew 
there, and there is a phl- in both! Or, with some moderns, that 
Aischylos had fought at Marathon, and had besung Marathon, and that 
the wanton weary wine-god makes light of the best memories, the poet, 
sick now of war and politics, jests with his own better self of twenty 
years ago? The first suggestion is insufferably tame: the second 
somewhat far-fetched ; but anyway it leaves the deed at Marathon 
unassailed ; the jest is purely at the expense of Aischylos: there is 
indignity not to the great action, but only to the pump-handle style 
of poetry, in which the drawer of water had celebrated it. 

Three fragments from the other Comedians may be added to 
complete the tale from this source: (11) the first serves but to show 
the general esteem in which the memory of Marathon was held, and 
to add another leaf to its flora.® (12, 13) The two others are both 
from Eupolis, and must be dated before 414 B.c.° Both illustrate the 
revival and development of the fame of Miltiades, and his establish- 
ment as chief hero and protagonist in the glorious victory.’ 

8. 17. Thucydides. Granted that Thucydides was acquainted with 
the work of Herodotus, few exercises in this palaestra could be more 


1 Clouds 984 ff. :— 
AA. ἀρχαῖά γε καὶ Διπολιώδη καὶ τεττίγων 


ἀνάμεστα, 
καὶ Κηκείδου καὶ Βουφονίων. 
ΔΙ. ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐκεῖνα, 


ἐξ ὧν ἄνδρας Μαραθωνομάχας ἡμὴ 
παίδευσις ἔθρεψεν. 
2 Thesm. 806 f. 
3 Birds 242 ff. :— 
οἵ θ᾽ ἑλείας map’ αὐλῶνας ὀξυστόμους 
ἐμπίδας κάπτεσθ᾽, ὅσα τ᾽ εὐδρόσους γῆς 
τόπους 
ἔχετε, λειμῶνά τ᾽ ἐρόεντα Μαραθῶνος. 
4 Frogs 1290 f. :-- 
τί τὸ φλαττόθρατ τοῦτ᾽ éorly; ἐκ Mapa- 
θῶνος ἢ 
πόθεν συνέλεξας ἱμονιοστρόφου μέλη ; 


5 Hermippos, ap. Athen. ii. 56:— 

ὥστε Μαραθῶνος τὸ λοιπὸν ἐπ᾽ ἀγαθῳ 
μεμνημένοι 

πάντες ἐμβαλοῦσιν ἀεὶ μάραθον ἐς τὰς ἁλ- 
μάδας. ᾿ 


6 Cp. Bothe, Frag. Poet. Com. Graec. 
(ed. Didot). 


7 Poleis 24 ὃς (sc. Μιλτιάδης) τὴν 
Μαραθῶνα κατέλιφ᾽ ἡμῖν οὐσίαν (Photius, 
Lex. 362. 12 ed. Porson). 

Demi 2: 
οὐ yap μὰ τὴν 

μάχην 
χαίρων τις αὐτῶν τοὐμὸν ἀλγυνεῖ κέαρ. 
(Miltiades Zog.) ap. Longinum, de ϑεδὶ. 
16. 3. 


Μαραθῶνι τὴν ἐμὴν 
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profitable, or significant, than a comparison of the utterances, upon the 
battle of Marathon, of the prince of Attic historiography with those of 
the Father of History itself. Even treating the question as open, 
whether Thucydides was, or was not, acquainted with the work of his 
great predecessor, the remarks of the first Athenian historian upon the 
famous Athenian victory must rank as all-important. There are at 
most some half-dozen passages in the work of Thucydides referring 
to the battle of Marathon.! Whichever among the various possible 
views of the date, or dates, for the composition and publication of the 
work of Thucydides may be taken, matters little or nothing to the use 
of these particular references. On any tenable theory they would all, 
with one possible exception, be subsequent, in publication, and even 
in composition, to the bulk of the citations, if not all the citations, 
just made from the Comedians. Four of the references in Thucydides 
are to be found in the first Book, and in passages which belong, almost 
certainly, to the first draft of that Book. A reference occurs in the sixth 
Book, and another in an excursus, or digression, in the sixth Book : 
but whatever may be the true secret in regard to the original composi- 
tion and intention of the dramatic story in Books V1, vu, and its in- 
corporation in the annals of the ‘ Peloponnesian’ war, this passage was 
written, or incorporated in the author’s main work, at a comparatively 
late period in his life, and may rightly be considered to represent 
opinion, so far as it represents any common opinion, at a later stage 
than the majority of the Comic references above given. The one 
ease in which Thucydides might be taken to be reporting Athenian 
views at an earlier stage than Aristophanes, is in the allusion to 
Marathon made by the Athenian orator speaking at Sparta, ex 
hypothesi in the year 432 B.c.2 If the speeches in the pages of 
Thucydides could be regarded as authentic reports of actual speeches 
ever actually delivered by word of mouth, we {should have in this 
passage an illustration, nay a record, of Athenian pride and glorification 
in the memories of Marathon, that might take rank with other illustra- 
tions already given and to come. But of all the speeches assigned by 
Thueydides to various speakers there is hardly any other so obviously 
unauthentic as the one here in question. It might, indeed, merely 
pass as illustrating what Thucydides, undoubtedly on this point a 
first-rate authority, surmised at some time or other, and inserted in 
his work, as said, or likely to have been said, by an Athenian orator 
at the given time and place. Yet a little farther than this conclusion 
που oS ee aE RS aera 


1 γὰ Μηδικά, ὁ Μ, πόλεμος, τὸ Μ. 
ἔργον et sim. as a rule refer primarily, not 
to say exclusively, to ‘the great Armada’ 
(480/79 B.c.). So, on the lips of Perikles, 
1, 142, 144. For complete reff. see von 

sen, Index Thucydideus, p. 254», 

1, 73, 4 φαμὲν yap Μαραθῶνί re 
μόνοι προκινδυνεῦσαι τῷ βαρβάρῳ κτλ. 
This is one of the very few passages in 


which τὰ Μηδικά as used by Thucydides 
must be taken to include the expedition 
of 490 B.c., and the speakers are made to 
apologise for boring their audience with 
this toujours perdriz: εἰ καὶ δι᾿ ὄχλου 
μᾶλλον ἔσται ἀεὶ προβαλλομένοις. But 
even Thucydides little knew what was 
coming: ep. §§ 21, 22 infra. 
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we may venture in this case. The passage continues in a strain which 
is on the whole Thucydidean, though not perhaps purely Thucydidean. 
For the personal views of Thucydides upon the Persian wars were 
plainly as follows. The importance of the Persian wars as a whole 
had been not a little overrated, but of the two wars the repulse of 
Xerxes was vastly the greater achievement. The first of these two 
propositions is a direct and adverse criticism upon the views which 
partly inspired and partly were in turn promoted by the work 
of Herodotus. The second proposition was presumably a protest 
against the view current in the anti-imperial, anti-Periklean, anti- 
democratic or at least anti-nautical sections or strata of Athenian 
society. Thucydides magnifies his own subject at the expense of the 
wars of Hellene and Barbarian, ludicrously missing the ecumenical 
significance and wantonly compressing the duration and magnitude of 
the Herodotean theme. But it cannot be said that, upon the low 
level to which he proposes to reduce the duel with the Barbarians (and 
consequently the great work in which its memory and raisons d étre 
were enshrined for ever), Thucydides misconceives the proportionate 
importance of the two Persian wars. Once, indeed, he goes so far as 
to treat the affair with the Mede to the total exclusion of Marathon : ὦ 
while of the battles Salamis is the most important, and Themistokles 
is the hero of Salamis, and the hero of the war, in the judgment of 
Thucydides.2 In all this Thucydides reiterates, mutatis mutandis, the 
Herodotean analogy ; but the mutation involves the diminution of 
Marathon almost to a vanishing point. For Thucydides himself the 
battle of Marathon is little more than a chronological expression.® 
How completely, or at least how coldly, Thucydides separates himself 
from the apotheosis of the Marathonomachae which had long been 
consummated at Athens, is shown in his remark, presumably for the 
benefit of non-Attic readers, upon the Athenian custom in regard to 
citizens slain in battle, and the exception made in favour of the men 
in Marathon. The passage is important as certifying the sepulchre at 
Marathon, but it betrays no great warmth in the historian’s own heart 
at mention of the name which Aristophanes was wont to send thrilling 
through the theatre, sure of his effect. The critical attitude of 
Thucydides towards the memories of Marathon is the more remarkable, 


1 1, 23, 1. The battles referred to being 
presumably Artemision, Salamis, Thermo- 
pylae, Plataia. Mykale too is absent. 
But cp. the passage cited from Demo- 
sthenes, § 20, p. 192 infra. 

21.74; 98,7, cp. 188, and 1. 18, 2 τῷ 
μεγάλῳ στόλῳ. The Syracusan speaker 
in 6. 83 ad fin. refers not to Marathon, 
but to the expedition of 480 B.c. The 
Athenian τόλμα és τὸν Μηδικὸν πόλεμον 
1, 90, 1 must be similarly interpreted. 

5.1, 18, 1 μετὰ δὲ τὴν τῶν τυράννων 
κατάλυσιν ἐκ τῆς Ἑλλάδος οὐ πολλοῖς 


ἔτεσιν ὕστερον καὶ ἣ ἐν Μαραθῶνι μάχη 
Μήδων πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους ἐγένετο. δεκάτῳ 
δὲ ἔτει wer’ αὐτὴν κτλ. The Plataians do 
not count here, nor in 1. 73. Cp. 6. 59, 4 
ὅθεν καὶ ὁρμώμενος és Μαραθῶνα ὕστερον 
ἔτει εἰκοστῷ ἤδη γέρων ὧν μετὰ Μήδων 
ἐστράτευσεν. 

49. 84, ὅ τιθέασιν οὖν ἐς τὸ δημόσιον 
σῆμα ὅ ἐστιν ἐπὶ τοῦ καλλίστου προαστείου 
τῆς πόλεως καὶ ἀεὶ ἐν αὐτῷ θάπτουσι τοὺς 
ἐκ τῶν πολέμων πλήν γε τοὺς ἐν Μαραθῶνι " 
ἐκείνων δὲ διαπρεπῆ τὴν ἀρετὴν κρίναντες 
αὐτοῦ καὶ τὸν τάφον ἐποίησαν. 
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granted that he was himself related to the house of Kimon and 
Miltiades, and was buried, as to his mortal elements, in their family 
tomb.! But the political sympathies of Thucydides were almost as 
little with Kimon and his own namesake, the son of Melesias, as with 
Kleon and the bourgeois demagogues of the decadence. He had, it 
seems, caught something of an enthusiasm for Perikles, and the Peri- 
klean principatus,2 for the aristocratic demagogue, and the democracy 
of the best men®; and he judged the men and actions of the past in 
the light of the Periklean policy and régime. The work of Thucydides 
from beginning to end{is a superb apology for Perikles,* both in what 
it records, and in what it omits: and wherever the Thucydidean 
standpoint is adopted, Perikles at least needs no advocates. _ 

§ 18. Itis thus inferentially the Periklean view of the Persian wars 
which is dominant in the work of Thucydides: a view proper enough 
to the statesman who practically abandoned the ‘eastern question’ in 
order to develop Athens at the expense of Hellas: the abortive ‘peace 
of Kallias,’ passed over by Thucydides in discreet silence, being the 
chief contribution of Perikles to the solution of that question, which 
at any rate he succeeded in shelving.® From this standpoint the war 
which was to decide the question of primacy, hegemony, prostasy in 
Hellas, was far the most important war which ever had been, or well 
could be: and that is exactly the view taken by Thucydides of the 
war which he deliberately chose as the subject for an everlasting 
memorial, But, when the bitterness of that deadly struggle was over, 
when the ‘tyrant city’ had been overthrown, and Sparta, unable to 
maintain the prize which she had wrested from Athens, had called in 
the Barbarian to dictate terms of peace and autonomy to Hellas: 
above all, when Thebes had dethroned Sparta, without maintaining a 
usurper’s right, and the possible rivals for hegemony, roughly speaking, 
had their liberty secured by their mutual exhaustion; then the 
interests of the past re-asserted themselves in new proportions, and the 
second thoughts of the fourth century revised the balance of fame in 
favour of the more glorious memories of the fifth. If the separate 
Republics of Hellas were too weak, or too weary, to continue the 
internecine struggle which had ruined, one after another, the possible 
candidates for empire, or hegemony, during the century between the 
battle of the Eurymedon and the battle of Mantineia (465-362 B.c.), 
the impotence and the vulnerability of Persia had also been more 
and more fully revealed. It was an age of reflection, of afterthought. 
At Athens, in especial, philosophy, oratory, prose literature flourished 


1 Vita Anonym. § 10. 

* ἀρχὴ ὑπὸ τοῦ πρώτου ἀνδρός, 2. 65, 9. 
9 ye 87. 

4 The clearest passage is 2. 65 written 


obviously after the war, but the work from 
first to last is in much the same vein, 6.0. 


the proof in Bk. 1 that the war was not 
of Perikles’ making but inevitable; cp. 
Plutarch, Perikles c. 81: Thue, 8. 97, 2 
need not be quoted against all that. 

5 Op. Duncker, Ueber den sogenannten 
Kimonischen Frieden. Abhandlungen, pp. 
87 ff. 
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and abounded. The better philosophy turned away from the latter- 
day democracy, if not to Sparta, at least to old Athens, before the 
antithesis to Sparta had been accentuated by Perikles, and his 
influence ; before even the fortification of Peiraieus and the building 
of the Fleet had forged the weapons of the inspired but ill-disciplined 
democracy. The orators, too, for the most part sought to galvanize 
into energy the grand memories of pre-Periklean Athens. Their 
domestic ideal was the constitution of Kleisthenes, the laws of Solon, 
the πατρία πολιτεία : their ideal solution of foreign policy was to 
revive the Panhellenic league against the Barbarian. The incon- 
sequence, the absurdities of this solution, in itself, and in the given 
circumstances, need not be discussed in this connexion. One good 
effect the reaction generated: it emancipated the age from a part of 
the Thucydidean prejudice, and may have helped to reconcile some 
Hellenes to the historic mission of Macedonia. The records of the 
Persian wars were in those days revolved, but with an ethical and 
political intention, rather than in the pure interests of antiquarian 
science. Historiography, indeed, was also the order of the day, 
an historiography in many kinds. What could be more laudable, 
legitimate, or in accordance with sound method, than such preliminaries 
as the work of Krateros, or the treasuries of historic fact compiled 
under the authority of Aristotle? Historians, who treated history as 
an art, were also working in the spirit of the time: and with them, 
as indeed with their masters, Isokrates and Aristotle, reflection often 
took the place of memory, and rhetoric transfigured reflection. There 
was, no doubt, a considerable amount of positive evidence, of oral 
tradition, still available, which these scholars used in their reconstruc- 
tion of the history of the sixth and fifth centuries. Little of this 
matter, whether in its original forms, or in its transfigured images, 
has come down tous. Yet something remains to illustrate both kinds, 
in the works of Plato and of Aristotle, in the extant remains of the 
Orators. The later authorities of the Roman period have preserved 
elements which go back to the highly-rationalised scriptures of the 
fourth century, and even to more primary sources. It is, of course, 
matter of boundless regret that the work of Ephoros exists but in 
fragmentary form, at second or third hand. We may conveniently 
consider the version of Ephoros in connexion with the authorities 
still extant, which are thought to preserve it, and confine our attention 
in the first instance to the evidences of fourth-century opinion, tradi- 
tion, memory, combination, sympathy, reaction, and revivalism, afforded 
by the actual deposit of fourth-century literature still available 
to-day. 

ΕἾ 9, Plato. The Menexenos contains a funeral oration ascribed, 
by the Sokrates of the dialogue, to Aspasia, in which the Athenians 
living more and more upon past reputations, are, in accord with the 
usage of the time, bidden praise famous men of old, and the fathers 
that begat them. The Persian wars are the chief theme of panegyric, 
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more especially the first war, and therein the battle of Marathon. It 
is reasonable to affirm, both on general and on internal grounds, that 
the author has the Herodotean story before him ; but he takes con- 
siderable liberties therewith, albeit in this case, where the later 
departs from the earlier authority, it is with very little appearance of 
real evidence, or even of reasonable inference. Thus, as with Hero- 
dotus, the immediate objective of the expedition includes Eretria as 
well as Athens, and the immediate casus belli is the ‘plot’ against 
Sardes. But the figures given for the forces (500,000 men, 300 ships 
of war, beside transports) ; the report that Dareios threatened to have 
Datis’ head off, if he failed to bring the men of Eretria and Athens 
into his presence; the statements that Datis reduced Eretria in three 
days and applied the Sagene to the territory ; the assertion that no 
other Greeks came to the help of the Athenians save the Lakedai- 
monians, who arrived ‘the day after the battle,’ are all highly sus- 
picious improvements upon the MHerodotean record, and to be 
fully accounted for, without supposing that the author had any inde- 
pendent source. From another point of view the passage is more 
reputable. The moral significance of the deed at Marathon is set in 
striking relief, by reference to its antecedents. The demand that the 
hearer should bethink himself the time whenas all Asia served the 
third Persian Sovran, Dareios, who had made the Danube his frontier, 
the sea and the isles his dominion, the minds of all men bowing down 
before the greatness of the king, is a thoroughly critical demand made 
in language somewhat uncritical. Nor can it be fairly said that the 
after-effects of Marathon are grossly exaggerated when the speaker, 
as reported, maintains that Marathon taught the Hellenes at large 
the Persians’ weakness by land, and Salamis afterwards the same lesson 
by sea. Admitting this observation, it is hard to exclude the further 
position that the Athenians at Marathon were not merely fighting 
their own battle but serving the Greeks one and all, yea, that the 
victors of Marathon were the parents of European liberties ! 

The authenticity of the Menexenos has been called in question : 
and again, its Platonic authorship has been supposed to consort better 
with a satirical intention, of which the rhetorical methods and topics 
of the day may have been the object. But the same theme is 
handled in the Laws in two passages, the first of which substantially 
repeats, with trifling variations, the facts as stated in the Menezenos, 
though it adds appropriately a new and very significant moral. As to 
the facts: Datis is sent expressly, ‘under pain of death,’ to fetch the 
men of Athens and Eretria ; the three days spent in reducing the latter 
city become ‘a short time’; the exact figures of the forces are dis- 
solved into a vague multitude, but the Sagene is retained ; a threatening 
message from Datis to the Athenians is added, after receiving which 
they sent hither and thither for allies, without any result, though the 
Lakedaimonians again arrive ‘the day after’ the battle. ‘A Messenian 
war, or something else’ is suggested (perhaps satirically) as reason for 
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this delay: the date of Marathon, ‘nearly ten years before Salamis,’ 
is supplied earlier in the passage. So far the Laws, though written in 
a somewhat more sober vein, adds little to the Menexenos. But the 
moral aspects of the affair receive a new turn. The victory of the 
Athenians is traced to the excellence of their Polity, the excellence of 
the Polity is ascribed to its moderate, ‘timocratic’ character, and the 
reverence, the loyalty proper to such institutions, enhanced and aug- 
mented by the dread inspired by great and common danger, which put 
an end to all enmity and strife in the city. Marathon was the glory 
and the justification of the old Democracy before the days when the 
lowest class had been made eligible for office: a privilege which could 
not long be withheld after Salamis. In the same spirit the second 
passage * distinctly depreciates Salamis and the sea-fights generally, in 
order to exalt Marathon and the land-battles: for ‘sea-battles did not 
make Hellenes better citizens’: nor, as is elsewhere shown, the men 
who were the heroes of the nautical mob.® Miltiades, indeed, is 
pilloried in the Gorgias with Themistokles, Kimon, and Perikles for 
certain purposes: but he drops out of the list in the final censure,* 
though his fate is cited (with a remarkable embellishment) ὅ as proof 
of the ingratitude of the mob. To Plato apparently Miltiades and 
none other is the hero of Marathon: that is to say, the Philaid 
tradition, with whatever justification, has been accepted by Plato. 
But, for the purpose of this investigation, the special interest of the 
Platonic references lies in the fact that they illustrate the return to 
the prae-Periklean and the anti-Periklean standpoint, the revival of 
the point of view, the best illustration of which in the fifth century is 
to be found in the Comedians. This position is clearer, is more 
consistently outlined with Plato, than with the Orators, who naturally 
come next under review: for, while Plato anticipates or endorses their 
general preference for the good old constitution of prae-Persian Athens, 
the democracy of Solon, the democracy of Kleisthenes, he never 
commits himself tothe programme of an aggressive war upon Asia and 
the Barbarians, which could not possibly be undertaken or conducted, 
least of all to a successful event, upon such constitutional bases. 

§ 20. The Orators. There are five of the Orators in whose extant 
remains may be found the traditions of the Persian wars, especially 
the story of Marathon, regenerated and exploited for purposes of 
the moment, with a remarkable difference. An earlier group (Lysias, 
Isokrates), writing before the ‘Macedonian question’ became the 


1 Laws 8. 698 Β ἡμῖν yap Kar’ ἐκεῖνον ara OKs 
τὸν χρόνον bre ἡ ἹΠερσῶν ἐπίθεσις τοῖς 3 Ξ 
Ἥλλησιν ἴσως δὲ σχέδον ἁπᾶσι τοῖς τὴν Gorg. 503-516. 
Ἑϊρώπην οἰκοῦσιν ἐγίγνετο, πολιτεία τε ἣν 4 7b. 519. 
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τάρων, καὶ δεσπότις ἐνῆν τις αἰδώς, δι ἣν 
δουλεύοντες τοῖς τότε νόμοις ζῇν ἠθέλομεν 
xr’. ‘The finale virtually contradicts the 
shield-episode, 


ἐν Μαραθῶνι els τὸ βάραθρον ἐμβαλεῖν 
ἐψηφίσαντο καὶ εἰ μὴ διὰ τὸν πρύτανιν 
ἐνέπεσεν ἄν. Cp. Axiochos, 368. 
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main issue in Athenian policy, glorify and moralise the victories over 
Persia, with a view to a Panhellenic crusade against the Great King. 
The interest of the later group (Aischines, Demosthenes) is absorbed 
by the Macedonian power and its advances: and these orators, taking 
the traditions of the Persian wars as they find them, use them to 
point, or to poison, the weapons of their personal antagonism over 
the Macedonian question. An exception must be made in favour 
of Lykurgos, one of whose extant speeches, a ‘private’ oration, has 
already augmented the older Sources ;1 while the argument based on 
the terms of the epigram illustrates, and to some extent justifies, the 
oratorical amplifications by the contemporary authority of the fifth 
century. On the lips of Lykurgos the claim of those Athenians, who 
fought and died at Marathon, to be the proto-martyrs of Pan-hellenism 
is fully established ; all that followed Marathon was a legitimate result 
of that day’s work, and every result was foreseen and intended by 
the heroes of that day.2 This double fallacy rules to a greater or less 
extent the historiography of the fourth century B.C. as it has subse- 
quently ruled historiography in other ages, and in other interests: nor 
is it, perhaps, a form of fallacy wholly unknown to advocates or 
apologists in the present day. Owing to the difference above indicated 
it will be convenient here to dismiss shortly the testimony of the 
later pair of Attic orators, in order to clear the way for a review of 
the more important contributions made by their predecessors to the 
matter in hand. Aischines, who had to pose upon the occasion as a 
man of peace, still admits in the speech de f. Legatione (344 8.0.) that 
the battle of Marathon was a thing to imitate ;? this admission would 
be a reply to the heroics of Demosthenes, in which appeal had been 
made to the memories of Marathon and Salamis.* Fourteen years later 
(330 B.C.) when it is the turn of Aischines to attack, and of Demo- 
sthenes to defend, Aischines knows well enough how to exploit the 
great legend to his rival’s disadvantage. It is proposed to crown 
Demosthenes: no such honour was conferred on the victor of Marathon.° 
Miltiades, indeed, had not asked for a crown, though he did ask to have 
his name inscribed on the picture in the painted Porch. Even that request 
the people refused, only allowing the Strategos to be painted in front 
of the battle, cheering on the hoplites to victory. And shall Demo- 
sthenes have a crown? A man not to be named on the same day with 
Miltiades.®° The references to the Porch, the painting, the position of 
Miltiades in the picture are valuable, and might seem to carry us back, 
at a single bound, to the authentic and monumental evidences of the fifth 


1 See § 15 supra, σαν, τοῖς ἰδίοις κινδύνοις κοινὴν ἄδειαν 
2c. Leocrat. § 104 οὕτως ἔσχον mpds ἅπασι τοῖς “Ἕλλησι κτώμενοι κτλ. 
ἀρετὴν ὥστε οὐ μόνον ὑπὲρ τῆς αὑτῶν 3 om. c. § 75 
πατρίδος ἀλλὰ καὶ πάσης τῆς Ἑλλάδος ὡς owe ; 
κοινῆς ἤθελον ἀποθνήσκειν. οἱ γοῦν ἐν de. 7. Leg . 88 311, 312. 
Μαραθῶνι παραταξάμενοι τοῖς βαρβάροις 5 6, Otesiph. § 181. 
τὸν ἐξ ἁπάσης τῆς ᾿Ασίας στόλου beads - ® ¢, Ctesiph. 88 181-186. 
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century. But the statement italicised above is of very little weight, for 
it might very easily have been an inference, an hypothesis, to explain the 
fact, otherwise and better explicable, that the name of Miltiades was not 
ascript upon the fresco. And the actual date of the painting is not a 
foregone conclusion.t A further reference in the same speech to the 
same memories is serious enough, granted the animistic beliefs of the 
average Athenian. The mighty dead who fell at Marathon would 
groan, if Demosthenes were crowned.” The retorts of Demosthenes on 
his rival’s character need not be quoted here: but the skilful use he 
makes of the memories and examples from the Persian war become 
doubly significant in the light of his opponent’s taunts. “Never, 
men of Athens, never can it be said that you erred when you took 
upon you that peril for the freedom and safety of all! No, by our 
fathers who met the danger at Marathon; no, by our fathers who 
stood in the ranks at Plataea; no, by our fathers who did battle on 
the waters of Salamis and Artemision; no, by all the brave who 
sleep in tombs at which their country paid them last honours, which 
she had awarded, Aischines, to all of them alike, not alone to the 
successful or the victorious. And her award was just. The part of 
brave men had been done by all. The fortune experienced by the 
individual among them had been allotted by a Power above man.” * 
The point here to be observed is the prominence given to Marathon, 
its association with the great land victory of the second Persian war. 
The term προκινδυνεύσαντας Demosthenes may have borrowed from 
Thucydides as already quoted above,° but the term is virtually a 
paraphrase of the epigram by Simonides,° and had been previously 
used by Isokrates ;’ the phrase was by this time common property. 
Demosthenes was a diligent student of the work of Thucydides, but 
he obviously did not accept or endorse the Thucydidean verdict on 
the Persian wars. In his earliest political (‘symbuleutic’) oration he 
makes a passing reference to Marathon and Salamis,® and in a forensic 
(‘dicanic’) speech, two years later (352 B.C.), he bases an argument 
on precedents from the time of the Persian wars, which would have 
been afterwards fatal to the proposal of Ktesiphon in his own favour. 
What, he asks, was the custom of the men of yore in regard to the 
award of gifts and honours for public service? There were no statues 
erected to Themistokles the victor at Salamis, nor to Miltiades the 


1 cp. 8 15 supra, ὃ 28 infra. It may 3 de Corona 208 ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν, οὐκ 


conveniently beadded here that the pseudo- 
Demosthenes, ὁ. Veaeram, § 94, has an 
important remark on this picture, apropos 
the service of the Plataians, cp. ὃ 28 
infra, where the date of this picture is 
discussed. The passage contains also these 
points: (1) Datis landed at Marathon, 
and was ravaging the district; (2) the 
Plataians joined the Athenians at Mara- 
thon. (8) No other Greeks did so. 
2 ¢, Ctesiph. § 259. 


ἔστιν ὅπως ἡμάρτετε, ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, 
τὸν ὑπὲρ τῆς ἁπάντων ἐλευθερίας καὶ 
σωτηρίας κίνδυνον ἀράμενοι μὰ τοὺς Μαρα- 
θῶνι προκινδυνεύσαντας τῶν προγόνων κτλ. 


4 Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. 414.) 

5 1.78, cp. Arnold’s note ad l. § 17 
supra. 

§ § 15 supra. 

7 op. § 21 infra. 

8 de Symmor. § 30. 
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leader at Marathon, nor would any one describe the battle of Salamis 
as the work of Themistokles, or the victory of Marathon as the work 
of Miltiades: for the whole state was concerned in those doings, and 
every citizen claimed a share in the honour." 

There is, indeed, one reference in Demosthenes obscure in itself, 
but if interpreted in the light of later authorities, suggesting an 
historical fact, worth, for the present purpose, bushels of rhetoric. It 
is the incidental record of the psephism of Miltiades, evidently cited as a 
proof of heroic patriotism, and explained by the scholiast to have 
embodied the proposal to go forthwith to meet the Persians.” So much 
is evident, assuming the record to be correct, that this psephism must 
have been proposed in the Lkklesia, and in Athens: and it may be 
assumed that the psephism was carried, and was the act which decided 
the march to Marathon. A notice of this psephism might have been 
inserted by Herodotus in 6. 103. His silence is, however, no valid 
argument against accepting the evidence of the orator and the scholiast, 
for the record of Herodotus is presented, as shown above ® and below * 
in language borrowed from later constitutional practice, and assigns to 
Miltiades the position of leading Strategos, not in virtue of his moral 
ascendency or even of his motion in the Hhklesia, but in virtue of his 
‘autocracy’ or at least his ‘hegemony’ in the strategic college. The 
suggestion lies very near the surface, that the anachronistic rdle 
assigned to Miltiades in the Herodotean record is a spontaneous 
equivalent, in terms ‘understanded of the people’ at the time, for the 
more elaborate explanations which had to be undertaken, if it was to 
be made plain that Miltiades was really the author and hero of the 
battle, that it was par excellence ‘his victory, because it was his 
psephism, his act, that carried the citizen army to Marathon.® 

§ 21. Demosthenes, however, though he recurs in the spirit of 
his age to the glories of the Persian wars, does so for the purpose of 
justifying his war-cries or his acts against the man of Macedon, not 
with a view to moving the Athenians to undertake fresh conquests in 
Asia. For this more consequential yet premature appeal we return to 
the predecessors or elder contemporaries of Demosthenes, and find in 
them, or at least in the greatest of them, Isokrates, authentic evidence 
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1 ¢, Aristocrat. 88. 196 ff. The passage 
is imitated in the spurious oration περὶ 
συντάξ, 21, 22, The expression Θεμιστο- 
κλέα τὸν τὴν ἐν Σαλαμῖνι ναυμαχίαν 
στρατηγοῦντα καὶ Μιλτιάδην τὸν ἡγού- 
μενον Μαραθῶνι is noticeable. § 205 
contains some matter not calculated to 
exalt our opinion of Demosthenes as 
a historical authority, but the reading 
Παρίων is doubtful. 

2 de f. Leg. § 808 ris ὁ τοὺς μακροὺς 
καὶ καλοὺς λόγους ἐκείνους δημηγορῶν, καὶ 
τὸ Μιλτιάδου καὶ Θεμιστοκλέους ψήφισμα 
ἀναγιγνώσκων καὶ τὸν ἐν τῷ τῆς ᾿Αγλαύρου 
τῶν ἐφήβων ὅρκον ; οὐχ οὗτος; Demo- 
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sthenes refers to appeals to Athenian 
patriotic memories made by Aischines in 
former days. The Scholiast (Baiter and 
Orelli, Orat. Att. ii. p. 95) has: οἱ δύο 
ἔγραψαν, ἀλλ᾽ ἑκάτερος αὐτῶν mporpero- 
μενος τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους πρὸς ἀρετὴν καὶ 
ἐλευθερίαν. ὁ μὲν γὰρ Μιλτιάδης, ὅτε ἐπ- 
ἦλθον οἱ ἹΠέρσαι, ἔγραψεν, ὥστε εὐθὺς 
ἀπαντῆσαι τοῖς πολεμίοις " Θεμιστοκλῆς 
δὲ καταλιπεῖν ἐρήμην τὴν πόλιν καὶ εἰς 
τὰς τριήρεις μεταβιβασθῆναι, ὅτε τὰ ἐν 
Σαλαμῖνι καὶ ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αρτεμισίῳ. 

3 p. 157 supra, 

4 p. 199 infra. 

5 Cp. p. 200 infra. 
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of the condition of the Marathonian legend, in the hands of one who 
was primarily neither historian, nor orator, but “an artist in rhetorical 
prose.” 1 

The most considerable passage in the works of Isokrates bearing 
upon the subject is also the earliest in time, and carries the evidence 
back within one generation of the Peloponnesian war. That is a date, 
however, by which the inherent weakness of the Persian power had been 
already revealed ;* and Isokrates, neglecting the sound canon for the 
historical imagination formulated in the Menezenos,® allows himself 
extravagant licence in his conception as well of the psychological con- 
ditions as of the objective course of events proper to the story of the 
Persian wars. The purpose of the work is, in sooth, not historical but 
practical: not to ascertain the facts of the past, but to suggest, as a 
policy for the moment, that Sparta should make common cause with 
Athens against the ancient and common foe. ‘The right to the lead — 
in this war of revenge, Isokrates vindicates for his native city. Appeal 
is naturally made to the splendid memories of the past, which are set _ 
in higher relief by the division and oppression of Hellas,4 which re- | 
dounds to the present profit of Persia. That advantage is an accidental 
not a legitimate one, and can be terminated the moment Hellas is 
re-united for the war of vengeance, as once for common self-defence. 

With this moral in view, in his treatment of the Marathonian 
campaign, Isokrates departs far and wide from the simpler historical 
sobriety of Herodotus, and virtually destroys the merits of the case 
by the falsity of his perspective. According to Isokrates it was a 
race between the Athenians and the Spartans, which should be first 
to sweep the barbarian from the soil of Hellas. The charge at 
Marathon, sufficiently extraordinary in the pages of Herodotus, 
where it barely covers a mile, passes from the sublime to the 
ridiculous when Isokrates reports with approval a tradition that on 
one and the same day the Athenians heard of the landing of the 
barbarians at Marathon, hastened to the spot, fought and won the 
victory, and set up their trophy—all that they might secure to 
themselves the sole glory of this affair, in which a handful of men 
defeated many myriads.° Forty years later, in his final work (342- 
339 B.C.), Isokrates touches in passing the same theme in no less 
rhetorical a spirit,° and takes for granted the decisive character of the 
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1 Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 54. 

2 Panegyr. §§ 138-149. 

3 See p. 189 supra. 

4 The peace of Antalkidas had been 


concluded in 387 B.C. 

5 Panegyr. §§ 85-87, esp. ἐπεδείξαντο 
δὲ τὰς αὑτῶν ἀρετὰς πρῶτον μὲν ἐν τοῖς 
ὑπὸ Δαρείου πεμφθεῖσιν. ἀποβάντων γὰρ 
αὐτῶν κτὰ. 88 88-99 enlarge in a similar 
vein upon the services of Athens in the 
second war, and it only concerns us here 
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πορθήσοντες ἀποβάντες εἰς Μαραθῶνα 
πλείοσι κακοῖς καὶ μείζοσι συμφοραῖς 


περιπεσόντες ὧν ἤλπισαν τὴν πόλιν ἡμῶν 
ποιήσειν ᾧχοντο φεύγοντες ἐξ ἁπάσης TIS 
Ἑλλάδος. Salamis and the services of 
Athens in the second war are omitted in 
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battle of Marathon, a point which it is important to bear in mind. 
Other references by Isokrates are less full or significant. In the 
“pamphlet” 1 On the Peace (355 B.C.), Isokrates contrasts the example of 
the men of Marathon and other heroes of the Persian wars, who fought 
for Hellas against Asia, with the conduct of their degenerate sons, who 
refused to make peace between Hellene and Hellene.” In the Philippos 
(346 8.0.) it is remarked that the whole world sings the praise of 
Athens, but not for her acts of violence towards the Greeks; the 
battle of Marathon, the sea-fight at Salamis, and above all the sacrifice 
of home and land made for the common cause, are the occasions 
of that encomium.? Some years before (353 B.C.) in the oration περὶ 
ἀντιδόσεως (15), Isokrates, writing in praise of the good education 
and habits of old Athens, instances without expressly naming some 
of the great men produced under the ancien régime—Kleisthenes,* 
Miltiades,® and perhaps greatest of all Themistokles.® And it is 
hardly to be doubted that Isokrates was moved to his glorification 
of the generation that fought at Marathon and at Plataia not merely 
by his desire to see Hellas once more united against the barbarian, 
but by his admiration for the moderate constitution, the πατρία 
δημοκρατία, the laws of Solon and Kleisthenes, which had been the 
political school in which the victors were educated. That he does 
not, with the author of the Menexenos, wholly discard the glories of 
Salamis, and the work of Themistokles, may be better understood 
when the Panhellenic and anti-Persian articles in his programme are 
taken into account. 

§ 22. That the Hpitaphios preserved among the remains of Lysias is 
of doubtful authenticity, nay, certainly spurious, hardly detracts so 
much from its importance or application to the matter in hand as 
the uncertainty of its date.’ Internal evidence would place it within 
a century of the battle of Marathon: external evidence® at least 
makes it probable that it was in existence before Aristotle wrote 
the Ehetoric, even if neither Plato (in the Menexenos) nor Isokrates 
(in the Panegyrikos) can be proved to have known it. The inclusion 
of the work in the MS. of Lysias might count for something in 
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the immediate context: indeed, there is 
hardly any room for them after the absurd 
exaggeration about Marathon: but they 
have been already dealt with in 88 49- 
52. It may be here worth while to 
remark that the composition of the Pan- 
athenaikos was intermittent, cp. Jebb, 
Att, Or. ii. p. 114, Blass, ὦ, Att. Bered- 
samkeit, ii. p, 319, 

1 Jebb, 11, 183, 

2 § 38, 

3 88 146, 147, 


* § 306 ὁ τοὺς τυράννους ἐκβαλὼν καὶ 
τὸν δῆμον καταγαγὼν καὶ τὴν δημοκρατίαν 
as. 


5 Ibid. ὁ τοὺς βαρβάρους Μαραθῶνι τῇ 
μάχῃ νικήσας καὶ τὴν δόξαν τὴν ἐκ ταύτης 
γεγενημένην τῇ πόλει κτησάμενος. 

ὁ 8 306 ὁ μετ’ ἐκεῖνον τοὺς “Ἕλληνας 
ἐλευθερώσας κτλ. 

7 See Jebb, Attic Orators, i. 207, 210. 
Professor Jebb himself apparently can- 
not vindicate an earlier origin for the 
pseudepigraphon than a date soon after 
150 B.o. (‘In any case, considering the 
general character of the Greek, it can 
scarcely be put much below the first half 
of the second century B.c.”’) 

8 Aristot. Rhetor. 3. 10, 14119. Blass, 
Att, Bereds. 1.3 488, accepts the reference 
as genuine, 
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regard to the date: Lysias cannot be shown to have lived after 
380 B.c.! The inscription to Lysias might indeed be due to the 
internal evidence of date: but in any case the absence of anachronisms? 
makes an early date more probable than a late date for the composi- 
tion: and all things considered, the speech may be put before rather 
than after 350 B.c. Whoever the author, the oration casts even 
the Menezenos into the shade by the prominence assigned to the 
Marathonian record, and the freedom with which the record is treated. 
(1) The king of Asia hoping to impose his yoke upon Hurope, sent 
an expedition of 500,000 to effect his purpose. (2) The barbarians 
decided to attack Athens, for two reasons: (a) if they succeeded in 
bringing over Athens voluntarily, or involuntarily, to their side they 
would easily dispose of the rest; (b) moreover they knew that the 
Athenians would assist any one else who was attacked, but that every 
one would not come to the assistance of Athens. (3) They landed at 
Marathon, because it was an unlikely place, and, the Greeks not 
knowing where to send support, Athens would be denuded of allies. 
(4) On their part the Athenians wanted no allies, but desired to reap 
all the glory for themselves alone. (5) Their movement was so 
rapid that the same messengers carried (to the rest of Hellas) the 
news of the arrival and of the defeat of the barbarians. (6) Thus 
the Athenians fought and won μόνοι ὑπὲρ ἁπάσης τῆς Ἑλλάδος πρὸς 
πολλὰς μυριάδας τῶν βαρβάρων, alone on behalf of Hellas against 
many myriads of the non-Hellenic world.* It is worth while to 
compare at once this free-and-easy version of the affair with the state- 
ment of Herodotus, its component falsehoods being enumerated in 
order to facilitate the comparison—(1) The expedition has for its 
object the conquest of Europe: the forces are numerically proportionate 
to this undertaking. For the object it cannot be denied that there 
is some justification in Herodotus’ own statements (§ 10 supra). 
Even the number is not much worse than the 46 nations which 
figure in his pages (ibid.). In both particulars the historical per- 
spective has probably been destroyed by the transfer of motives and 
materials from the expedition led by Xerxes to that sent by Dareios, 
against Hellas. (2) The special grievances and motives for the 
attack on Athens (the previous relations of Athens to Persia, the 
influence of Hippias) supplied by Herodotus, or at least recorded in 
his narrative, are cancelled in the interests of an outrageous rhetoric. 
Further, (a) might have been suggested by facts and views in the work 
of Herodotus from the second war; (0) virtually denies the desertion 
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1 Jebb, i. 155. winning side,” on the same principle as 
2 he blunder indicated by Jebb, op.c. the Spartans at Thermopylae, auctore 
p. 207, is not an anachronism, though it Isocrate: Panegyr. ὃ 92 ταῖς ψυχαῖς 
makes it difficult to believe that the νικῶντες τοῖς σώμασιν ἀπεῖπον, οὐ γὰρ 
speech was composed immediately or very δὴ τοῦτό γε θέμις εἰπεῖν ws ἡττήθησαν" 
soon after the event ; unless, indeed, we οὐδεὶς γὰρ αὐτῶν φυγεῖν ἠξίωσεν. 
suppose that ‘the deceased were on the 3 Epitaphios, §§ 20-26. 
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of Eretria by Athens, for which an explanation, of a sort, is offered 
in the story preserved by Herodotus.' (3) utterly ignores the express 
reasons given by Herodotus for the selection of Marathon: it is also 
obvious that by omitting the previous attack upon Eretria, Marathon 
is converted from an obvious into an unlikely landing-place. (4) runs 
contrary not merely to the express testimony of Herodotus, and 
others, but is in itself ludicrous and absurd: doubly so, considering 
the scale upon which the Persian expedition is presented. (5) denies 
the statement in the Herodotean account of the delay of days before 
the battle; denies also the story of the mission of Philippides. 
(6) removes the Plataians from the field of battle, and gives the 
Athenians credit for a Panhellenic intention, where at best. there 
ensued a Panhellenic advantage. It may also be observed that this 
patriotic Panhellenism would have conflicted with the somewhat 
local patriotism, with which the Athenians are credited, in wishing 
to reap all the glory of the first victory over the barbarians alone 
and for themselves. Such an inconsequence in such a case is, indeed, 
a triviality, but it serves to accentuate the reckless disregard of 
tradition and of probabilities with which the whole passage is 
stamped. 

§ 23. Aristotle. It may well be regretted that within the scope 
of one or other of Aristotle’s works did not more directly fall an 
exhaustive report upon the Persian wars, and their effects in politics, 
literature and life; for the Macedonian philosopher in Athens, not 
being like your Englishman in Ireland Hibernis ipsis Hibernior, is in the 
main free from the exaggerations of the Attic rhetoricians. Not that 
Aristotle was wholly quit of Hellenic prejudice and historic fallacy. 
His account of the ‘natural’ relations of Greek and barbarian may 
serve as evidence of the one; his pseudo-history of the ‘origin’ of the 
city-state as illustration of the other.2 But even in such matters the 
difference between Aristotle and his contemporaries, especially his 
Attic contemporaries and predecessors, was considerable, and mostly in 
his favour. Aristotle had indubitably a greater respect for facts and 
for common-sense opinions than Plato, to say nothing of the typical 
rhetoricians of the century. Aristotle’s own conception of the best 
practical or working model for a city-state is based, not upon Sparta, 
but upon Athens, the Athens of yore, before the later democratic 
developments : an old Athens, be it understood, reinformed and sub- 
limated by the entrance of philosophy, and the more systematic provision 
for a liberal education. In this respect Aristotle endorses, with a differ- 
ence, the ideal of Isokrates ; and differs, but not wholly, from the ideal 


! Cp. notes to 6. 100, 

? Pol. 1. 2 ff., 1252 ff. In respect to 
both articles it is interesting to observe the 
superiority of the methods and results of 
Thucydides (1. 2-12), though the great 
Attic historian is committed to the 


fallacious pragmatism of the legend of 
the Thesean synoikism (2, 15): a fallacy, 
to which his admiration for the Peisis- 
tratids, new and old, may have con- 
tributed, Cp. § 17 supra. 
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of Aristophanes. It is, perhaps, remarkable that Aristotle has not 
at least incidentally emphasised the distinction to be drawn, from 
his own point of view, in favour of the generation which fought at 
Marathon: for no one has more clearly specified the influence of the 
Salaminian victory upon the subsequent democratic development, or 
more strongly condemned the democratic and imperial tendencies of 
later Athens and its mob of marines! If the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία be 
accepted as a work at least composed under the inspiration of 
Aristotle, some authentic portions of the recovered text may be taken 
to represent the opinion of the master. Whether among such 
portions can be reckoned the passage comprised in cc. 23-27 in part 
or whole is an ambiguous question. Between the passage and the 
rather more authoritative utterances just cited from the Politics there 
is, however, a substantial agreement, and a superficial discrepancy : 
for whereas from the Politics, taken alone, it might appear that there 
“were two forces, not only distinct, but opposite and conflicting, both 
put into increased action at the same time,” ? to wit, the democratic 
seamen and the aristocratic Areiopagos, in the Athenian Constitution the 
aristocratic régime is instituted and maintained for seventeen years 
‘‘ after the Medic wars,” and though it has been partially undermined 
before the attack of Ephialtes, it is not until the prostasy of Perikles 
(c. 27) that the nautical power is fully established in its political pre- 
dominance. It is thus but indirectly and inferentially and more by the 
acts and policy of successive demagogues, Themistokles, Aristeides, 
Ephialtes, Kimon, Perikles, than by any immediate and direct virtue 
in the victory of Salamis that the zenith of democracy is reached. 

The battle of Marathon is not mentioned in the Politics, nor is any 
very direct influence upon the constitution traced by the author of 
the Athenian Constitution to the primal victory, unless the courage 
which inspires the People two years after to make at last some use of 
the great weapon of ostrakism, which Kleisthenes had forged nearly 
twenty years before, is to be ascribed to the moral or political effects 
of the fight.* 
statement in regard to the constitutional positions of the Strategi and 
the Polemarch at the date of the battle of Marathon.* dé that time, 
says the author, the Strategi were elected phyle-wise, one out of each Phyle, 
the leader of the army as a whole being the Polemarch ;° that is to say, the 


Da Eee 


1 Pol. 2. 12, 5, 12749, 8. 4, 8, 18043. 

2 Grote, quoted in Congreve’s ed. of the 
Politics, p. 351. 

8 ἾΑθ. π. ὁ. 22 ἔτη δύο μετὰ τὴν νίκην 
But cp. 


though he doubtless had independent 
Attic Anagraphs. Cp. ὃ 27 infra. 
5 rods στρατηγοὺς ἡροῦντοκατὰ φυλάς, 


στρατιᾶς ἡγεμὼν ἣν ὁ πολέμαρχος. This 


θαρροῦντος ἤδη τοῦ δήμου κτλ. 
ἐξ passage states very clearly that the Strategi 


Appendix IX. § 14 supra. 
4 The Archon’s name (Phainippos) for t 
the year 490-489 8.0. which is given in is not equally clear by whom the Strategi 


were elected. 


More valuable for the matter in hand is the writer's ~ 


were elected one out of each Phyle, but it — 


the same chapter, was already known from 
Plutarch (Arist. 5), who may of course 
have taken it from this very passage, 


The subject of ἡροῦντο 
must be ᾿Αθηναῖοι subauditum: but is that 
subject to be taken collectively (πάντες 


ἐξ ἑκάστης φυλῆς eva, τῆς δὲ ἁπάσης 


Soe. 
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Strategi at Marathon each commanded one Phyle, viz. that to which 
he himself belonged, and had hardly more constitutional or military 
importance than the taxiarchs in later days, officers whose institution, 
together with that of the phylarchs, may be associated with the establish- 
ment of the cavalry force, and the abolition of the Polemarchy as a real 
military office, acts possibly consequential on the events and experiences 
of the Marathonian campaign.! At the same time it is necessary to 
consider the authority and character of the statement here first en- 
countered in an ancient text. It being quite certain that the author 
of the Athenian Constitution was acquainted with the work of Herodotus,” 
how can the conclusion be here avoided that he is expressly and 
purposely correcting, or harmonising, the somewhat conflicting . state- 
ments in Herodotus’ account of the battle of Marathon, so far as 
they concern the constitutional positions of Polemarch and Strategi 15 
There need be no tittle or shadow of doubt that in this matter the 
fourth-century author is right and the fifth-century author is con- 
fused or wrong. But it is still a proper and right question to put: 
how the later author has come by this better knowledge, which is so 
much to his credit? Had he any real evidence for it? Or is it the result 
of an inference, of afterthought and combinations of hisown? That he 
had any positive evidence for saying the Polemarch commanded at Mara- 
thon, Miltiades and his nine colleagues being merely in command, each of 
his own Phyle, appears improbable for the following reasons: (1) No other 
ancient author anterior, contemporary, or subsequent has represented the 


situation in this way: if there had been any positive evidence (whether 


ἐκ τινῶν) or distributively (τινὲς ἐκ 
twov)? Herodotus had said distinctly 
that Miltiades was elected ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου 
6. 104; hence, perhaps, the ἡροῦντο 1. c. 
supra. See, further, on the subject, 
Appendix IX. § 13 supra. The latter 
part of the phrase above quoted has been 
generally interpreted to mean that the 
Polemarch was commander - in - chief, cp. 
§ 5 supra, Kenyon, ᾿Αθην. πολ.3 p. 75. 
How far does this phrase go beyond the 
expression of Herodotus? (6.111). Hat. 
confines the Polemarch’s lead to the right 
wing: τοῦ μὲν δεξιοῦ κέρεος ἡγέετο ὁ 
πολέμαρχος κτλ. The man that ‘led’ the 
right wing might be said to lead the whole 
army, τῆς δὲ ἁπάσης στρατιᾶς ἡγεμὼν ἣν ὁ 
πολέμαρχος. But, then, what did Hadt. 
mean by the expression that the Polemarch 
had’ or ‘held’ the right wing, τὸν πολέμ- 
ἄρχον ἔχειν κέρας τὸ δεξιόν Could one 
man hold the right wing against all Plataia 
on the left, ἔχοντες τὸ εὐώνυμον κέρας 
Πλαταιέες. As sometimes happens with 
Hat. in obscure constitutional points, his 
language becomes ambiguous. Cp. note 
to 6. 57 ad fin. The obscurity covers the 
intervening sentence, in which the Pole- 


march leads, and the Phylae (not the 
other Phylae, cp. note ad 7.) follow ({.6. 
each other from right to left, and the 
Polemarch forwards!). The author of the 
"AOnv. πολ. has worked out the position 
more lucidly. He is speaking not of the 
line of battle, but of the Strategi, and the 
Strategic office. He evidently means that 
the Strategi were elected, one from each 
Phyle, to lead each his own Phyletae, 
whilst the whole army was led by the 
Polemarch. ‘Lead’ is here equivalent to 
‘command.’ It might be imagined that 
the right wing was occupied by the Phyle 
whose Strategos was Prytanis for the day 
(ep. note to 6. 110), and that the Polemarch 
took the place of the Strategos of the Phyle, 
‘leading’ a different Phylae each day ! 
But why multiply speculative hypotheses 
defamatory of Athenian tactics and 
strategics, when the simple assumption 
that Hdt.’s language is obscure and incon- 
sequent because his knowledge is imperfect 
and confused explains everything ? 

1 Op. notes on 5. 69, 6, 112, and Ap- 
pendix IX, §§ 18, 14. 

2 Op. Appendix IX. 88 4, 5. 

3 88 5, 6 supra. 
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tradition, epigram, or what not) it would have left some mark, surely, 
somewhere else in the sources. It seems obvious that the ‘Philaid’ 
version very early established itself as the true story of Marathon. 
In that version Miltiades, the Strategos, on whose proposition the 
Athenians decided to go to Marathon,! doubtless a man of strong 
will, who very probably took the moral lead, and may even 
have suggested the actual plan of battle, was represented as the 
technical στρατηγὸς ἡγεμών, in terms proper to the Athenian Con- 
stitution a little later. ‘The presence of the Polemarch at Marathon 
was not indeed forgotten, but his constitutional position was obscured, 
all the more easily, perhaps, in consequence of the death of Kallimachos, 
the last Polemarch that ever commanded Athenian soldiers in the field. 
How completely the Philaid tradition dominated the world, is shown 
by the fact that even Plutarch and the later authorities, with the 
Athenian Constitution in their hands, went on representing Miltiades 
as commander-in-chief, and the ‘war-lord’ as little more than a 
constitutional cypher in a special post of honour, with an extra- 
ordinary vote, perhaps a mere casting-vote, in the council of war! 
(2) A second argument points to the same conclusion. Given the 
circumstances of the case, the author of the Athenian Constitution was 
well-nigh bound, if he had real evidence on the points, to specify the 
date and occasion of the military reorganization which reduced the 
Polemarch to a purely civil functionary, raised the ten Strategi to 
be commanders of the forces, provided other officers for the phylic 
regiments, and perhaps called the cavalry into existence. He has not 
dated any of these reforms: his sources contained no information 
on the points. Any conclusion could only be hypothetical, and the 
materials for a hypothesis are less obvious than in regard to the 
positive facts at Marathon : for there was the story told by Herodotus, 
with its obvious inconsequences, and, moreover, the earlier stages in 
the history of the Archai, including the Polemarchia, this author had 
carefully explored and noted by one means or another. (3) A very 
strong reason for believing that the statement in the Athenian Con- 
stitution is an inference, not a directly attested tradition, is the fact 
that it has been independently made in recent times, before the dis- 
covery of the text.2 If it could be made in the twenty-third century, 
why not in the second century after the event? That it was an 
inference does not prove it wrong, but may help to explain why we 
have had to wait so long for an authoritative confirmation. 

Two other Aristotelian references remain to be noted: (1) If an 
orator, Aristotle remarks, desire to praise the Athenians, he must get 
up his facts, the sea-fight at Salamis, the battle of Marathon, the 
tradition of the services of Athens to the exiled Herakleids, and so on.® 


1 § 20 supra. (1871), ii, who unfortunately, in turn, 
2 See note 6. 109, where this hypothesis ascribes it expressly to Hat. 
should have been ascribed to Lugebil, 3 Rhetor. ἃ. 22 (1896%) πῶς ἂν δυναί- 
Zur Gesch, d. Staatsverfassung von Athen μεθα. . ἐπαινεῖν (sc. ᾿Αθηναίους) el μ᾽ 
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The passage is not satirical, neither is it important, except as giving 
apparently the philosopher’s sanction to the practice of the rhetors, 
which so greatly corrupted history. (2) A second passage in the 
Rhetoric! preserves a reference made by Kephisodotos? to the psephism 
of Miltiades. This reference would not of necessity be earlier than 
the one above cited from Demosthenes. These references exhaust the 
direct contribution of Aristotle to the matter in hand ; for a curious 
passage in the History of Animals* though referring to Marathon and 
Salamis, and the tomb of Themistokles withal, refers to them only 
to remark that in such shady and marshy spots, after a glorious day, 
when the ground is well warmed, a sort of froth is produced, which 
breeds—mackerel-midges! Verily, a parable from nature, to discomfit 
the rhetors! an unintentional commentary on the Birds of Aristo- 
phanes !° 

§ 24. The empire of Alexander, the kingdoms into which his 
successors divided the spoil: the Roman conquest, the unification of 
the Mediterranean world under the Caesar, made the memories and 
traditions of free Hellas ancient history to the decadent Greeks 
themselves, much more to their Roman and Christian successors. 
Thus the breach between the literature and sources of the fourth 
century B.C. and those of the succeeding periods, Hellenistic, Roman, 
Christian, though augmented and exaggerated by facts which may 
be called accidental, is causally related to ecumenical changes in 
the external order of human history. It is, therefore, worth while 
here to pause, in order briefly to summarise the state of the evidence 
and traditions in regard to the battle of Marathon, so far reviewed, 
before advancing across the chasm of nearly three centuries, upon 
the further side of which the sources of Greek history again break 
up the ground, albeit, like the fabled Arethusa and Alpheios, in 
another land, and under alien skies. 

All the additional matter which the extant sources, from Pindar 
to Aristotle, supply to complete or to correct the account given by 
Herodotus of the battle of Marathon, is, broadly speaking, of two 
different kinds: (1) There are statements which make real and solid 
additions to knowledge, or which are connected with genuine and 
early evidences, or, at least, are based on arguments which may be 
regarded as conclusive. Such elements include the psephism of 
Miltiades, mentioned by Demosthenes and Aristotle: the constitu- 
tional authority of the Polemarch at the time, asserted in the 
Nr ee ee 


ἔχοιμεν τὴν ἐν Σαλαμῖνι ναυμαχίαν ἢ τὴν 
ἐν Μαραθῶνι μάχην ἣ τὰ ὑπὲρ τῶν των» 
κλειδῶν λεχθέντα ἢ ἄλλο τι τῶν τοιούτων ᾿ 
ἐκ γὰρ τῶν ὑπαρχόντων ἢ δοκούντων ὑπάρ- 
χειν cary ἐγτρν πάντες. 

, 3) παρακαλῶν ποτὲ τοὺς 
᾿Αθηναίους εἰς Ἑὔβοιαν ἐπισιτισομένους ἔφη 
δεῖν ἐξιέναι τὸ Μιλτιάδου μα, 


3. Cp. Smith, Dict, Biog. i. 669. 


3 p. 198 supra. 

415 (569) γίνονται δὲ (sc. ἀφύαι) ἐν 
τοῖς ἐπισκίοις καὶ ἑλώδεσι τόποις ὅταν 
εὐημερίας γενομένης ἀναθερμαίνηται ἡ γῇ 
οἷον περὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐν Σαλαμῖνι καὶ πρὸς τῷ 
Θεμιστοκλείῳ καὶ ἐν Μαραθῶνι" ἐν γὰρ 
τούτοις τοῖς τόποις γίνεται ὁ ἀφρός. 

5 1, cit. supr. p. 184, 
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Athenian Constitution. These two items stand apart, as the most 
certain and satisfactory contribution made by the later sources. 
There are further in this class the notices of the Marathonian 
trophy, chiefly in the Comedies, the reference to the memorials in the 
Poikile, and in connexion therewith, the citation of the epigram, 
or epigrams, ascribed to Simonides. ‘These items may date only from 
a time when the Marathonian legend was already on its way from 
glory to glory. They are not trustworthy evidences in regard to 
the actual facts of 490 B.c. They are primarily evidence of views 
taken in later days, and taken by interested parties and persons, 
who had their own reasons for extolling the Marathonian heroes in 
general, and Miltiades in particular. The traditions preserved by 
Herodotus exhibit these tendencies, although his work does ample 
justice to the second Persian war, in comparison with the first, in 
part, perhaps, because he had compiled the story of the second war 
before he was led to consider the story of the earlier campaign, as 
a factor in his history.1. (2) The later authors show the unscrupulous 
development of rhetorical tendencies, visible even in the pages of 
Herodotus. Thucydides, indeed, avoids one blunder to commit 
another: underestimates the magnitude and significance of the whole 
struggle with the Mede rather than allow it an importance comparable 
to his own chosen theme. ‘The rhetors show a later but hardly more 
scientific or more just view. Broadly speaking the tendency is to 
revive the splendid memories of the Persian wars, with a preference 
for those episodes in which the Athenians could claim the lion’s share, 
Marathon, Salamis, and more especially the former, partly upon 
‘patriotic’ grounds, partly owing to a bias in favour of the constitu- 
tion founded on the land, as against the constitution floating on the 
sea. Under the influence of these laudable motives the Marathonian 
legend, almost uniformly, ignores the Plataians and their service : 
fixes the numbers of the Barbarians. encountered at the highest possible 
figure: credits the Athenians with impossible rapidity of movement, 
drops all allusion to the chance or dread of treachery, expunges Eretria- 
from the story, makes Athens the immediate, and all Hellas, nay, 
all Europe, the ultimate objective of the king’s forces: credits the 
Athenians with a mind to champion the common cause, and to 
champion it alone: in short, abandons all historical conscience and 
all sense of perspective and probability, in the torrent of partisan 
rhetoric. Compared with the Iudicrous rhodomontade of the 
Epitaphios, or even the more guarded generalities of the Panegyrikos, 
the exaggerations and defects censured in the version of Herodotus 
may well seem but trivial slips of the historic Muse. 

The breach in continuity above indicated is fortunately to a 
certain extent illusory, and there were even in the Athens of the 
fourth century others, as well as Aristotle, who took a rational view 


1 Cp. Introduction, § 21. 
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of the Marathonian campaign, without falling back into Thucydidean 
depreciation. It was, indeed, an age of afterthoughts, but the after- 
thought was exercised by some schools in a scientific or historical 
interest mainly. Two classes of writers have perished in their 
original forms, the specialists, or writers of Attic monographs, such 
as Kleidemos, Androtion, Philochoros, and the writers of universal 
history, of whom Ephoros and Theopompos! were the principals. 
Both classes have been largely employed by the later writers, as 
well literary as lexicographical, of Roman and Christian times. It is, 
perhaps, not too much to say that, so far as a systematic alternative 
to, or even a rationalised version of, the earlier historical tradition 
can be detected in the later sources, it may be ascribed, with 
some confidence, to Ephoros. His work probably exhibited the 
systematic application to the history of Greece of the principles and 
practices which are implied in the fine rhetoric of Isokrates, and the 
rationalised synthesis of early traditions and evidences in regard to 
the beginnings of Greek societies, of which the Aristotelian Constitu- 
tion of Athens furnishes an example. There was not, indeed, any 
actual breach between the historiography of the fourth and that of 
the subsequent centuries, any more than between the work of the 
fifth century and that of the fourth. The rhetorical tendencies, the 
monographic methods and scientific interests, even the universalist 
point of view are anticipated in the fifth century: and again, in the 
afterglow of the Hellenistic decadence or revival, authors were de- 
pendent upon the old sources, and inevitably accepted the rhetoric 
and the prejudices of the sources as authentic history. Yet still, 
historical research was to a larger and larger extent delivered from 
immediate political interests, from party or local feeling: and was 
conducted in a literary and ethical spirit, as by Plutarch, in a more 
purely antiquarian interest, as by Pausanias, or even in a strictly 
academic and scholastic spirit, as by the lexicographers from Pollux 
to Suidas. The effects of the ecumenical changes above indicated 
are reflected in the treatment of the story of Marathon—a story 
almost as thoroughly antiquated then as now. 

ὃ 25. Cicero, first of Roman witnesses, with the later Greek 
authorities in hand, though presumably quoting from memory, con- 
tributes two statements of fact which, if true, would be interesting 
without involving any modification in the general view of the battle. 


is The battle of Marathon did not fall 
within the proper scope of the Chian’s 
original work ; but ‘‘ the most illustrious 
of the disciples of Isokrates ” apparently 
wrote An Epitome of the Work of Hero- 
dotus (Suidas), in which the battle of 
Marathon probably dwindled to very 
ow Le gla, ine oh his own most 
oluminous work, the Philippica (in 58 
books), he appears incidentally is have 
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dealt very unkindly with the current 
Athenian apotheosis of that achievement. 
Cp. Miiller, Frag. Hist. Gr. i. p. 806. 
F. 167 ἔτι δὲ καὶ; τὴν ἐν Μαραθῶνι 
μάχην οὐχ ἅμα πάντες ὑμνοῦσι γεγενη- 
μένην, καὶ ὅσα ἄλλα, φησίν, ἡ ᾿Αθηναίων 
πόλις ἀλαζονεύεται καὶ παρακρούεται τοὺς 
“Ἕλληνας. (Ref. due to Wecklein, U. d. 
Tradition, p. 35.) 
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Cicero apparently believed that Miltiades was wounded! and that 
Hippias was actually killed? at Marathon. The former statement is a 
lapsus memoriae, which may be put down to Cicero’s own account: for it 
δ impossible to prefer it to the much better authenticated tradition that 
the wound of which Miltiades died was encountered at Paros: and it 
is superfluous to save Cicero’s credit by concluding that Miltiades had 
been wounded at Marathon as well as at Paros. The second case is 
a little more perplexing. The disappearance of Hippias from the 
historic scene after Marathon is decidedly curious. The first express 
mention of his fate by any ancient author is the statement made by 
Cicero. It is, however, repeated by Trogus Pompeius, a circumstance 
which renders it all the more likely that we are in the presence of an 
elder tradition or inference. The complete silence of Herodotus, and 
of Thucydides, on this point makes against the statement of Cicero 
and Trogus. If Hippias was slain at Marathon, Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides should have known it: if they knew it, what adequate reason 
had they for suppressing it? A third passage in Cicero’s works 
shows that he was acquainted with the anecdote, repeated by Plutarch, 
which, if true, would make it almost certain that Miltiades had erected 
a trophy at Marathon.® 

The passage in Pompeius Trogus (as epitomised by Justin 2. 9) 
supplies a concise and obviously rationalised version of the story of 
Marathon, which attempts to do justice both to the oratorical embellish- 
ments and to the Herodotean nucleus, while finding supplements from 
some third or fourth sources. In the text of Trogus (1) Hippias was 
restored to a prominence which the orators had somehow obscured : 
indeed, he is the one captain named on the Persian side. (2) The 
Lacedaemonians and Plataeans recover their places in the story : 
the religious scruple of the former is respected. (3) The Athenians 
are in too great a hurry to wait ‘three days’ (quadriduum) for their 
allies, and go out to Marathon. (4) Miltiades is the commander-in- 
chief (dua belli), and the chief adviser of the instant action (auctor non 
expectandt auailit). (5) The Athenians on coming a mile from the 
enemy charged ante jactum sagittarum. (6) The number of the forces 
were 10,000 Athenians with 1000 Plataeans on the one side against 
600,000 on the other. (7) The Greeks fought as heroes (viri), the 
barbarians as sheep (pecudes). (8) The Persians fled, many of their 
ships were sunk, many taken. (9) Themistocles specially distinguished 
himself, and gave promise of his future glory as commander-in-chief. 
(10) Cynegirus exhibited an extraordinary courage and _tenacity.4 


1 de Repub. 1. 5 Miltiades victor 
domitorque Persarum, nondum _sanatis 


Pisistrati filius, qui in Marathonia pugna 
cecidit, arma contra patriam ferens. 


volneribus eis quae corpore adverso in 
clarissima victoria acceperat, vitam ex 
hostium telis servatam in civium vinclis 
profudit. 

2 Ep. ad Att. 9. 10, 8 nefarius Hippias, 


3 Tusc. Q. 4. 44; Plutarch, Themist. 3. 
4 After slaying innumerable enemies in 
the battle he pursued the fugitives to their 
ships, and laid hold of a heavily-laden 
vessel with his right hand: when his right 


4 
ἐν 
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(11) The Persians lost 200,000 men in the battle itself, or by a ship- 
wreck. (12) Hippias was slain in the action. 

Of the statements of Trogus as numbered above, (1) and (12) have 
been already discussed. They are worth something against the silence 
of the orators: worth less, beside Herodotus and Thucydides. The 
appearance of Hippias in sole command is as suspicious as his total 
cassation by the orators. (2) is doubtless due to a respect for Hero- 
dotus: (3) to a desire not to give up the rhetors: the quadriduum 15 
presumably a mere calculation, perhaps an inference from Herodotus 
(τριταῖοι 6. 120). (4) again combines the psephism of Miltiades (in 
Demosthenes ef al.) with the position of commander-in-chief given him 
by Herodotus and the general tradition: but simply ignores the state- 
ment of the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία. (5) also combines the rhetorical state- 
ment in the Lpitaphios with the assertion by Herodotus in respect to 
the charge. The words ante jactwm sagittarum seem to supply a motive 
for the rapid onset at the end; but they are, perhaps, only based 
en the words of Herodotus (μεταίχμιον . . τοξευμάτων). (6) The 
figure for the barbarians is extracted from the orators. The figure 
for the Greeks is supplied here for the first time: but doubtless 
was found by Trogus in his authorities. (7) is a commonplace 
rhetorical touch! (8) omits details as given by Herodotus, in 
favour of the vague declamation of the orators: the account of 
the loss of ships is obviously exaggerated, and partly, perhaps, 
suggested from incidents in the second war. (9) The statement 
respecting Themistokles is vague, and might have been an out- 
come or application of the anecdote above cited; but Trogus may 
have found it to hand in a Greek authority. (10) The germ 
of the anecdote is in Herodotus, and it has been spoilt by the frigid 
declamation of a rhetorician. (11) The Persian loss is a patent 
exaggeration.—The most curious observation to be made upon the 
recital of Trogus is that it adds so very little to the data as given by 
Herodotus and the extant orators. Except the numbers on the Greek 
side, the mention of Themistokles, the death of Hippias, there is 
nothing that even simulates the appearance of a genuine or independent 
tradition. Surely Ephoros might have led to something better than 
this! The position assigned to Hippias, the complete silence in regard 
to Datis (and Artaphrenes) suggest the possibility that only a part of the 
armada actually went to Marathon: an hypothesis which might lead far 
towards explaining the victory, while complicating the strategic problem. 
But, though Hippias is put prominently forward in Herodotus, the 
supposition that Hippias was in sole command of a relatively small force 
at Marathon, conflicts with too many other traditions to be made the 
governing canon for a rational reconstruction of the battle-piece. 


hand was cut off, he grasped the vessel (ad _postremwm morsu navem detinuit) | 
with his left: on losing the left hand like- 1 Unless it were borrowed from the 
wise, he held the ship awhile in his teeth  chimerical sacrifice, p. 224 infra. 
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§ 26, Cornelius Nepos in his life of Miltiades (cc. 4, 5) for the 
first time presents to us an account of the battle of Marathon, of a 
style and character to be placed side by side with the story as 
told by Herodotus. A comparison establishes two points obviously. 
The story in Nepos is not absolutely independent of the story in 
Herodotus: nor is it in the main borrowed from Herodotus. In 
other words, Nepos has some other source or sources beside Hero- 
dotus. Whether the Herodotean elements enter into his narrative 
directly, or indirectly, it is not easy to determine. Nepos may have 
followed one source, and that source may have drawn in part upon 
Herodotus. In any case it is generally admitted (1) that Nepos 
used Ephoros, whether he also used Herodotus as well, or only 
coincides with Herodotus through Ephoros: and (2) that we have 
in Nepos the best exhibition of the version of this affair given by 
Ephoros. It is a version from which the wilder extravagances of 
the rhetoricians have been completely purged, to make way for a 
highly reflective and rationalised account of events, in itself more 
coherent and intelligible than the story told by Herodotus, but not 
therefore, or of necessity, preferable. Such, however, being its 
character, it is obviously necessary to scan its details narrowly. 
Nepos may be taken to relate the story in twenty numbers :— 

(1) Darius on his return from Europe to Asia was urged by his 
‘friends’ to reduce Greece. (2) He accordingly got together a force 
of 500 ships, 200,000 foot, 10,000 horse, appointing Datis and 
Artaphrenes to command. (3) As casus belli he alleged the assistance 
given by the Athenians to the lonians at Sardes. (4) The royal 
‘prefects’ touched at Euboea, ‘quickly’ reduced Eretria, and sent its 
inhabitants prisoners to the king. (5) From Euboea the king’s forces 
crossed to Attica, and disembarked at Marathon, a plain distant ten 
Roman miles from the city. (6) The Athenians in this crisis (twmultu) 
sought assistance from the Lacedaemonians, and from the Lacedae- 
monians alone. (7) Philippides, a so-called Hemerodromus, was the 
man that went to Lacedaemon, to ask assistance with all speed. 
(8) At home ten ‘praetors’ are ‘created’ to command the army. 
(9) A discussion ensues among the ten ‘praetors’ whether to stand a 
siege or to march against the enemy and engage in battle (uirum 
moenibus se defenderent an obviam irent hostibus acieque decernerent). 
(10) Miltiades urged that they should with all speed make a camp, 
seeing that to do so would encourage the citizens, and discourage 
the enemy. (11) The arrival of the Plataeans to assist the Athenians 
carried the point for Miltiades. (12) The Plataeans were 1000 in 
number, raising the total on the Athenian side to 10,000. (13) The 
Athenians, moved by the authority of Miltiades (gus auctoritate 
impulsi), led their forces out of the city, and made a camp in a 
suitable place. (14) On the next day, at the foot of the mountain, 
they joined battle. (15) Their position was carefully chosen, with 
a view to utilise the natural advantages of the place, and the natural 
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advantages were artificially enhanced. Trunks of trees were strewn 
freely, to impede the operations of the enemys cavalry, and the 
Athenian army was protected by the mountain. (16) Datis perceived 
the disadvantage of the position, but trusted to his superior numbers, 
and was anxious to engage before the arrival of the Lacedaemonians. 
(17) He drew up in battle-line 100,000 foot, 10,000 horse. (18) The 
Athenians completely defeated ten times their own number. (19) The 
Persians fled, not to their camp, but to their ships. (20) Nothing 
nobler than this battle is on record: never before or since was a 
crushing defeat inflicted (profligarent—perterruerunt—prostravit) where 
the numbers were so disproportionate. 

The coherence and verisimilitude of this story are doubly remarkable, 
coming after the absurdities of the orators. Taken by itself there 
is hardly anything to urge against it. Every action, every stage in 
the action, is accounted for and made intelligible. It might be said : 
the numbers are suspiciously large and round on the Persian side ; 
the Persian camp seems to come in rather casually (19); the battle 
is very curtly described. The terminology throughout is technically 
Roman (praefecti, twmultus, creare, praetores, castra, acies): but what 
else was to be expected in a Latin writer 11 

Passing seriatim through the items in the story numbered above, 
it will be observed that (1) brings the date of the action into 
immediate juxtaposition with the Scythic expedition, as had been 
done by Ktesias,? though (3) seems to imply the story of the Ionian 
revolt as told by Herodotus. Moreover, in these items and through- 
out Hippias disappears, and with him all hint of treachery or medism 
in Athens. This omission is the more remarkable, seeing the pro- 
minence of Hippias in Cicero and Trogus (contemporaries of Nepos), 
and in the sources followed by them. (2) The figures are probably 
from Ephoros, and show the merit of historical rationalism when 
compared with the exaggerations of the rhetors. The names of the 
commanders may be from Herodotus through Ephoros. (3) Herodotus 
is certainly the ultimate authority for this item: but the emphasis 
laid on its fictitious character may be due to an harmonistic interest 
in Ephoros. (4) The order or sequence of events may seem to 
conflict with that of Herodotus: but the discrepancy might arise 
simply from literary considerations ; Nepos or Ephoros having com- 
pleted the story of the Eretrians before going on to the case of 
Athens. In any case, however, the celerity of the reduction of 
Eretria accords better with the three days of the Menezenos than 
with the six days of Herodotus. The result is to diminish the 
resistance of Eretria, and to enhance the achievement of Athens. 
(5) The specification of the distance between Athens and Marathon 
18 an improvement on Herodotus. The fact that the distance is 
under-estimated might suggest that the point was due to Nepos 


ap τς use of Hemerodromus ‘ proves the rule.’ On the form of the word cp. note 
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not to Ephoros, who in any case would not have given the estimate 
in Roman miles. But the error might have arisen in the reduction 
by Nepos of the stadiasmos of Ephoros. An under-estimate would 
have seemed to make the tradition that the Athenians marched from 
the city, fought the battle, and returned on the same day, more 
plausible: but that is not the view adopted by Nepos and his 
authority. (6) corrects the gross exaggeration of pseudo-Lysias, and 
follows the narrative of Herodotus (6. 105), as also (7). The term 
Hemerodromus comes probably from Herodotus (/.c.). The name 
Philippides is certainly right: but Ephoros might have had the 
form in his copy of the text of Herodotus (cp. note adl.). The 
omission of the supranaturalistic items here and throughout the 
narrative—as also in the other Roman reporters—is significant, and 
may probably be put down to Ephoros in the first instance. (8) The 
Latin author’s associations have probably coloured this item in more than 
the mere terminology. It is inconceivable that Ephoros represented 
the election of the ten Strategi as taking place at this point in the 
proceedings. It would be easy, if it were worth while, to rationalise 
the item so that it might represent the issue of a commission, or the 
determination to fight: but it is more important to observe that 
Nepos, that is, Ephoros, invested the ten Strategi with the command, 
and put the Polemarch altogether out of the account, thus falsely 
rationalising away the confused narrative of Herodotus, and leaving 
the sounder inference to be made by the author of the Athenian 
Constitution. The result is doubtless a self-consistent and easily 
comprehended narrative: but consistency is dearly purchased at 


the expense of historic facts and constitutional perspective! The ~ 


author of the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία obtained that result by traversing the 
fifth-century traditions which represented Miltiades as commander- 
in-chief. Ephoros obtained a similar result by ignoring the fifth- 
century traditions which showed that the positions of the Strategi 
and Polemarch in 490 B.c. were something different, perhaps very 
different, from their positions later on, and nearer the time of. his 
composition. On this point Ephoros is wrong. The error is im- 
portant, suggesting, as it does, the means by which his very plausible 
account of the battle was worked up. (9) In this point Nepos, 
and possibly Ephoros, were both at once right and wrong. There 
is no item in the narrative where their authority more expressly 
runs counter to Herodotus. As is well known, Grote on this point 
preferred the authority and statement of Ephoros or Nepos: but in 
avoiding Scylla, Grote fell a victim to Charybdis. The narratives of 
Nepos and of Herodotus are not strict alternatives. We may safely 
argue that the questions whether the Athenians should go to 
Marathon, whether they should fight a battle at all, when and where 
they should fight, must have been raised, discussed, and determined 
in due season. But we may now also take it for certain that the 
decision of the first question, or of the first and second questions, 
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lay not with the Strategi, nor with the Polemarch, nor even with 
the Polemarch and Strategi combined into one council of war, and 
sitting in Athens, but with the Ekklesia, the Demos, the army itself. 
To the Polemarch, or to the Polemarch and Strategi may, nay we 
might fairly argue must, have been left the decision, once the army 
was at Marathon, whether to act on the defensive or on the offensive, 
and in short the whole tactics in presence of the enemy: but the 
question of marching from Athens to Marathon, which must have 
been decided in Athens, was decided by the Athenians. We have 
already found some evidence for the belief that the decision was 
taken upon the motion of Miltiades. It is difficult to believe that 
Ephoros can have been ignorant of the psephism of Miltiades, or 
that he suppressed all mention of it (though it is quite possible that 
he left the Polemarch out of the reckoning). It is possible that — 
in this case we should see not merely the influence of the later 
constitution and powers of the Strategia on the narrative of Ephoros, 
but also the influence of Roman associations derived from the 
consular or praetorian imperium upon the narrative of Nepos, who, 
be it remembered, has just ‘created’ ten ‘praetors’ to command the 
Athenian forces. (10) The proposal assigned to Miltiades might be 
a rider, or corollary, on his psephism; but this castrametation is 
rather Roman than Athenian. It is remarkable in this connexion 
that the Persian castra first appear as an afterthought in (19). Even 
if Nepos had authority for the Persian camp, it was a factor in the 
narrative due probably to ingenious and legitimate inference, and not 
to express witness or tradition; cp. ὃ 36 infra. (11) traverses the 
story told by Herodotus in a very important particular: according 
to that story the Plataians joined the Athenians at Marathon. 
Nothing in the narrative of Ephoros shows more clearly the rational 
and coherent character of his account of Marathon than this point. 
It may well have been that not the actual arrival of the Plataians 
at Athens, but the assurance and pledge that they would join the 
Athenians in presence of the foe, may have decided, or helped to 
decide, the Athenians in voting the psephism of Miltiades. The 
inference or combination by Ephoros, in fact, went beyond the 
necessities of the case. Yet it is also not impossible that the 
actual arrival of the Plataians at Marathon may have helped to 
fortify the Athenian commander in assuming the offensive. It is 
remarkable that the Plataian leader is given no voice at all in the 
decision. This might be in accordance with Greek custom, which 
left the command to the men in whose territory the fighting took 
place:' and for the Plataians the decision was taken when they left 
their own city. (They may have been a little disappointed to find 
themselves the only allies in Attica.) (12) These numbers are in 


2 Cp, Thue: 5. 47, 7 ἡ δὲ πόλις ἡ μεταπεμψαμένη τὴν ἡγεμονίαν ἐχέτω ὅταν ἐν τῇ 
αὐτῆς ὁ πόλεμος 7. 
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themselves very probable. Trogus has given 10,000 as the total of 
the Athenians alone, a figure which suggests the inference, that each 
phyle sent 1000 men. But it is not likely that the city was absolutely 
and wholly denuded of hoplites, to say nothing of men serving on sea : 
if 1000 were left on guard, there might be 9000 Athenian hoplites 
at Marathon. ‘There were probably a good many slaves and metics 
to boot ;! whether they served in the ranks as hoplites is doubtful— 
nay, hardly doubtful. But the exact figures cannot be relied upon 
as giving more than plausible inferences. At Plataia Athens put 
8000 hoplites into the field, according to Hdt. 9. 28, and some of 
their men were at Mykale. The figures doubtless go back to Ephoros: 
but whether his 10,000 included or excluded the Plataians may not 
have been clear: hence the discrepancy in the later authorities. 
(13) The authority (auctoritas) of Miltiades is a poor substitute in 
Nepos for an express psephism: the substitution of the “ Athenians” 
for ““ Miltiades and his colleagues” as “leaders of the forces” is para- 
doxical. Is there in this remarkable turn a lurking reminiscence of the 
view, propounded in the ᾿Αθηναίων πολυτεία, that the Polemarch was the 
leader (ἡγεμών) of the whole army? If so, it might have to be put down 
rather to Ephoros than to Nepos. The camp in a suitable place, to 
which Nepos returns, is probably, at best, but an exaggeration of the 
trees cut down and strewn about, which he may have found in Ephoros. 
(14) The time indication has been discussed above: the mountain, 
the natural advantages of the position, are true to fact, and doubt- 
less to history: their introduction is a distinct advance, even if only 


an inferential advance, upon the Herodotean story, and a similar 


remark applies to the artificial means taken to improve the position. 
(16) The feelings and motives of Datis can have been but matters 
of conjecture to Ephoros: but in the prospective arrival of the 
Spartans, as in the actual arrival of the Plataians, Ephoros hit upon 


a vera causa; and these rationalities lend great similitude to his— 
narrative. (17) Why, if Datis was trusting in the multitude of his — 
host, he should have employed but one half his foot-soldiers in the ~ 


battle, is an inconsequence in the narrative, which might be intel- 
ligible, if we had the original of Ephoros. He may, according to that 


authority, have relegated a moiety of the Persian forces to the ‘camp,’ — 


or even, though less probably, have embarked them on the ships. 
Anyway, in this view but half of the Persian foot-soldiers took part 
in the fray. Perhaps the figure was only a proleptic inference from 
the coming trope that the Athenians had defeated a force out- 
numbering them as ten to one. The item which seems to clarify, 
if not to contradict, Herodotus, is the express statement which brings 
the 10,000 Persian cavalry into action. This is quite as it should 
be from the point of view which saw in Marathon a great pitched 
battle, and it does justice to the reasons for the selection of the battle- 


1 Cp. Pausanias, § 28 infra. 
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field, as given by Herodotus: yet, if there is one statement more 
‘untrustworthy than another in the narrative, it is this guarantee 
for the presence of the cavalry, 10,000 strong, even though Ephoros, 
er Nepos, has taken the precaution of neutralismg their presence 
‘by strewing logs about the battle-field. (18) Nepos may have sup- 
pressed details of the actual engagement reported by Ephoros : but 
we shall remember with advantage that Polybios—no mean authority 
—much as he admired Ephoros in certain aspects,’ had the very 
poorest opinion of him as an authority upon land-battles and their 
details.2 (19) The Persian camp here appears for the first time in 
the narrative: yet, though there may not have been a tittle of real 
tradition or memory of a Persian τεῖχος at Marathon, it is in itself 
a not improbable suggestion; cp. (10), (13) supra. The Persians — 
having made a camp, item (19) seems inserted to explain why there 
was no mention of it in the traditions of the battle, especially the 
Herodotean: the Persians fled to their ships. (20) contains a 
modest estimate, granting the facts as stated, of the magnitude and 
importance of the battle. The omission of all notice of operations 
or movements subsequent to the battle may be ascribed partly to 
the defect in Ephoros noted by Polybios, partly to the facts that his 
narrative deliberately followed the rhetorical fashion, in omitting all 
reference to Hippias or to medizing traitors in Athens, and further, 
that the Eretrian prisoners have already been sent to Asia (4). 
Diodoros. It is especially unfortunate that the tenth Book of 
Diodoros is extant only in fragments, as no doubt he gave a fairly full 
account of the battle of Marathon in the lost portion. Diodoros may 
here, as elsewhere, have drawn largely upon Ephoros; yet what of 
the Sicilian’s account remains, apparently flowing from another source, 
serves chiefly to illustrate the pragmatic licence of our Attic littératewrs 
in a new particular. Datis, commander of the Persians but himself a 
Mede, understanding by hereditary tradition that the Athenians were 
descendants of Medos, the founder of Media, sent a message to the 
Athenians demanding their surrender, on the ground that Medos, his 
forbear, had been King of Athens, before he founded Media. If they 
restore the authority to him, they shall be forgiven their part in the 
expedition to Sardes: if they refuse they shall be treated worse than 
Eretria. On behalf of the ten Strategi, Miltiades replies to Datis that, 
on his own showing, the government of Media belongs to the Athenians 
not the government of Athens to the Mede. On receiving this answer 
Datis made him ready to battle-—There is nothing new in this frag- 


1 Polyb. 12, 28 ὁ γὰρ "Ἔφορος παρ᾽ 
ὅλην τὴν πραγματείαν θαυμάσιος ὧν κτλ. 

2 ib. 12. 25 f. τῶν κατὰ γῆν ἀγώνων 
ἄπειρος τελέως. . ἐν τούτοις ἐὰν ἐπὶ 
τὰ κατὰ μέρος ἐπιστήσας τις θεωρῇ τὰς 
ἐκτάξεις καὶ μετατάξεις τὰς κατ᾽ αὐτοὺς 
τοὺς κινδύνους γελοῖος φανεῖται καὶ παν- 


4 


τελῶς ἄπειρος καὶ ἀόρατος τῶν τοιούτων 
ὦν. If this was true of the descriptions 
of Leuktra and Mantineia, how much more 
of Marathon? It is just the ἔκταξις and 
μετάταξις which Herodotus specifies at this 
point, where in Nepos, and probably in 
Ephoros, there was a blank. 
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ment but the contents of the messages flying between Datis and 
Miltiades, though the passage shows that Diodoros omitted neither the 
casus belli supplied by the attack on Sardes, nor the story of the fate of 
Eretria ; and also that, in this account again, Miltiades and the Strategi 
are the commanders on the Athenian side. There is not much room for 
Hippias and his claims in the anecdote: butit would hardly do to argue 
that Hippias was totally left out of the story of Marathon by Diodoros, 
even if he was unnamed by the particular source from which this 
new anecdote ultimately comes. What that source was is not obvious : 
but perhaps the suggestion may be permitted that this particular motif 
may have come from a drama, or even from a dramatic discourse, having 
the Marathonian campaign as its chief interest. The dialectical contest 
between Miltiades and Datis, in which the argumentative victory is 
clearly on the side of the Greek, would not be out of keeping with the 
traditions of the Attic Muse. To what date such a drama, or such a 
disputation, might belong, is a further question. The earlier it could be 
put the better. The order of ideas which established these pragmatic 
relations between Greeks and barbarians, Persian, Mede, Egyptian, 
was familiar to the contemporaries of Herodotus : 1 and the anecdote 
in Diodoros may go back to a fifth-century source. Or, might it even 
be traceable to the Miltiades of Aischines, the Socratic, one of those 
long and elegant dialogues which he carried to Sicily, in the hopes of ~ 
currying favour with Dionysios ? (cp. § 29 infra). 

§ 27. Plutarch. It did not commend itself to Plutarch to take © 
Miltiades as one of his heroes; either because the materials were not — 
sufficiently attractive, or because Kimon, the son of Miltiades, was 
booked as a parallel to Lucullus. But Plutarch, the invaluable Plu- 
tarch, whose extant works contain more not merely of the ethos and 
essence of Hellenism, but of positive knowledge concerning acts, events, 
institutions, and history generally, than those of any other author of 
antiquity—Plutarch, as might be expected, makes some notable 
contributions to our materials for reconstructing the Marathonian 
legend, at various stages of its evolution. It is natural to look first 
into the Life of Kimon for some news of his father. The most — 
precise and remarkable item is the anecdote that Miltiades asked for 
a crown of olive-leaves, and Sophanes of Dekeleia arose in the Ekklesia _ 
and protested in the memorable phrase: ‘When you enter the lists — 
alone, Ὁ Miltiades, and gain a victory over the Barbarians all by yourself, 
then it will be time enough for you to ask for honours for yourself 
alone.’* How does this anecdote stand in relation to the statement 
above quoted ® that the Athenians awarded no special honour to the ~ 
Strategi of old, because victories were regarded as the work of the 
whole people? Was the anecdote a daring fiction reconstructed to 


1 Cp. 6. 53 f. ἀξίους Cp. the words, Avristeid. 16, which 

2 Plutarch, Kimon 8 ὅταν γάρ, ἔφη, denied the trophies of Marathon and Sala- 
μόνος ἀγωνισάμενος, ὦ Μιλτιάδη, vixjons mis to Miltiades. On Sophanes, cp. 6. 92. 
τοὺς βαρβάρους τότε καὶ τιμᾶσθαι μόνος 3 pp. 192 f. 
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illustrate the principle? Or was the vague rhetorical principle an 
extension of the authentic anecdote? Plutarch unfortunately does not 
indicate his authority for the story, but it seems by no means improb- 
able that it goes back to a fifth-century source.! Significant, too, is 
the record, preserved by Plutarch, that after Salamis many rallied 
round Kimon and exhorted him to emulate in thought and action the 
work at Marathon2 The context shows that if the record can be 
trusted, the exhortation was part of the reaction against the political 
and constitutional results of the victory of Salamis: and even if the 
record be not strictly historical, it is hardly less significant, as showing 
the interpretation put, sooner or later, upon the career of Kimon. 
The most brilliant day, indubitably the most brilliant day, in that career 
witnessed the double victory, by sea and by land, at the Eurymedon ; 
the rhetorical trope in which Plutarch celebrates 10,5 was perhaps ᾿ 
borrowed from a tralatician commentary. The acts and policy of 
Kimon revived the glories of the Marathonomachae with a difference. 
Perhaps no other episode lends itself better to this interpretation than 
the transfer of the relics of Theseus from Skyros to Athens. ‘This 
event is recorded twice by Plutarch, with considerable circumstance, 
in the Life of Kimon* and in the Life of Theseus.” From that event 
dates the resurrection, if not the birth, of Theseus as the Hero of the 
Athenian Democracy, the Founder of the State, the author of the 
Synoikismos.6 The fifth-century legend, the tendency of which was 
somewhat to diminish and darken the originality and glory of Klei- 
sthenes the Alkmaionid, had only a partial success with the orators of 
the fourth century, although the Aithidographers probably found it 
useful as supplying a much needed background in Athenian consti- 
tutional history ;7 but its political importance in the conservative 
programme of Kimon is not obscure. Nor can the connexion between 
Theseus and Marathon be accidental, whether it was revived, or 
invented, to suit the occasion. According to Plutarch not a few of 
the Athenians at Marathon had seen Theseus advancing at their head 
against the Barbarians, and this service is alleged as one of the grounds 
for the worship awarded the hero in Athens,® directly connected by 
Plutarch, as doubtless by his authorities, with the Delphic behest to 


1 Perhaps Stesimbrotos, referred to again 
and again in the Life of Kimon. 

2 Kimon 5 ἀθροιζομένων πολλῶν πρὸς 
αὐτὸν καὶ παρακαλούντων ἄξια τοῦ Mapa- 
θῶνος ἤδη διανοεῖσθαι καὶ πράσσειν. 

5. ib. 13 Κίμων δ᾽ ὥσπερ ἀθλητὴς δεινὸς 
ἡμέρᾳ μιᾷ δύο καθῃρηκὼς ἀγωνίσματα, 
καὶ τὸ μὲν ἐν Σαλαμῖνι πεζομαχίᾳ, τὸ 
δ᾽ “ἐν Ἰλαταιαῖς ναυμαχίᾳ παρεληλυθὼς 
eae ἐπηγωνίσατο ταῖς νίκαις κτλ. 

ce. 8. 

δ c. 86. 

ὁ Op. Thucyd. 2. 14, § 17 supra, and 
Appendix IX, 8 12, p. 140 supra, 


7 Plutarch’s Life of Theseus contains 
evidence of the freedom and assurance with 
which these antiquarians reconstructed 
the primitive history of the State, and 
the biography of its supposed Founder. 
Alas! that the opening of the Athenian 
Constitution is not forthcoming to illus- 
trate their work more fully. 

8 Theseus 35 ᾿Αθηναίους ἄλλα τε παρέ- 
στησεν ὡς ἥρωα τιμᾷν Θησέα καὶ τῶν ἐν 
Μαραθῶνι πρὸς Μήδους μαχομένων ἔδοξαν 
οὐκ ὀλίγοι φάσμα Θησέως ἐν ὅπλοις καθ- 
ορᾷν πρὸ αὐτῶν ἐπὶ τοὺς βαρβάρους φερό- 
μενον. 
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discover the relics of Theseus and preserve them with due honour.} 
The precision with which the Oracle and the Return from Skyros 
are dated,? the one by the archon Phaidon (Ol. 76. 1=476-5 B.c.), 
the other by the archon Apsephion (Ol. 77. 4=469-8 B.c.), lends 
verisimilitude to the whole story, and the dates, if accepted, show 
that the reaction in favour of the memories of Marathon, and 
of old Athens, had begun within a decade of the battle of 
Salamis, a circumstance which would suit sufficiently well with 
the seventeen years’ supremacy of the Areiopagos asserted in the 
᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία," for the period immediately succeeding the Persian 
wars. If the Theseian legend had been exploited in the interests 
of the Marathonomachae as early as the archonship of Apsephion, 
it may surprise us to find no reference to Theseus in the Herodotean 
account of Marathon. It will not do to say that Theseus is an alter- 
native to Herakles, for the picture in the Poikile introduced both 
Theseus and Herakles among the divine presences at Marathon. In re- 
gard to Herodotus it is well to remember that his account of Marathon 
was certainly not redacted by him as early as the archonship of 
Apsephion, nor till a good while later. Or was Theseus too much of 
an ‘Ionian’ hero to be acceptable to Herodotus ?* Still, the connexion 
of ‘Herakles’ with Marathon was perhaps more authentic and primitive 
than the connexion of ‘ Theseus’ (i.e. Herakles-Theseus) with Marathon, 
and the form of tradition implied by Herodotus may represent both an 
earlier and a later idea, than the tradition represented in the picture 
and in Plutarch which added the apparition of Theseus at Marathon, 
on the word of “a considerable number” of citizens, to the real 
presence of Herakles. 3 
The ambition of Kimon had for its object not merely to eclipse the 
exploits of Salamis and of Plataia, but to equal the glorious memories 
of Marathon, with which his father’s name was happily associated. 
The son could well afford, not merely to emulate, but to appreciate 
those memories; it was not Kimon who was made uneasy by the 
Trophies of Miltiades. A fairly well authenticated anecdote, ditto- 
graphed by Plutarch in two distinct Lives,° and repeated elsewhere,® 
associates that honourable ‘insomnia’ with the name of Themistokles. 
A second remark in the Life of Themistokles puts the author of the — 
naval predominance of Athens in marked opposition to the hero of 
Marathon, Plutarch records, and records on the authority of a fifth- 
century writer, that Miltiades opposed the naval policy of Themistokles.’ 
If this statement be true, the opposition must date from before 
Marathon,® and the trophy of Miltiades would have been not so much 


1 ib, 86 τὰ Θησέως ἀναλαβεῖν ὀστᾶ καὶ 
θεμένους ἐντίμως παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς φυλάττειν. 

2 Plutarch, JJ. c. cp. Clinton, Fasti. 

3 op. cit. 23-27 (a highly artificial 
passage). 

4 Cp. 9. 78 τῇ Θησέος ὕβρι. 

5 Theseus 6; Themist. 3 ὡς καθεύδειν 


αὐτὸν οὐκ ἐῴη τὸ τοῦ Μιλτιάδου τρόπαιον. 

6. Moralia 84 (de profect. in virt. 14). 

7 Themistokles 4 ἔπραξε δὲ ταῦτα Μιλ- 
τιάδου κρατήσας ἀντιλέγοντος, ὡς ἱστορεῖ 
Στησίμβροτος. 

8 Bauer (Plutarchs Themistokles, 1884) 
note ad 1, observes that this fragment is 
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a stimulus to the ambition of Themistokles as a bar and a discredit 
‘to his policy. 
‘the horse, and would require a 
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This anecdote, however, probably puts the cart before 
better witness than Stesimbrotos to 
establish a verdict in its favour. But Themistokles at least was free 
from the illusion of the first moment of victory, and never mistook 
Marathon for a decisive victory, nor saw in it the end, but only the 
beginning, of the struggle.’ Of the active part which, upon every 
chronological scheme of his life, the future victor of Salamis must 
be supposed to have taken in the Marathonian campaign the Lives of 
Themistokles are silent. It is significant of the ethical pre-occupation 
of Plutarch, and of the curious stratification of our sources, that it is 
from the Life of Aristeides* we learn the presence of Themistokles at 
the battle of Marathon, with his Phyle, the Leontis ; but from the 
character of the passage and the context 1ὖ is hardly legitimate to . 
conclude that he was in command of the regiment.® 

The passage of Plutarch last cited suggests a third sketch of the 
Marathonian campaign to be put into juxtaposition with the stories 
of Herodotus and of Nepos (Ephoros): it differs, however, from the 
two others cited in one important respect. By itself it would not 
furnish an intelligible account of the proceedings, it is allusive in its 
method, and takes some knowledge for granted. The difference is 
easily explained. Plutarch is repeating the story neither in the course 
of a general history—like Herodotus and Ephoros—nor as the climax 
in the victor’s career—like Nepos—but simply as an episode in the 
life of Aristeides, an episode in which the characteristic virtues of 
Aristeides were well illustrated. This ethical interest, while it renders 
the illustrative items open to suspicion, is an additional guarantee for 
the historical points that have no logical relation to the moral. It is 
plain that Plutarch’s conception of the battle is largely determined by 
the authority of Herodotus, but that he adds, from one source or 
another, some important and apparently authentic items to the story. 
The passage as a whole may be conveniently sub-divided into five 
parts, as follows: (1) the antecedents of the battle; (2) the battle 
scene; (3) after the battle; (4) a digression ; (5) chronological 
data. A few words upon each of these divisions are desirable. (1) 
Datis, despatched by Dareios nominally to punish the Athenians for 
the burning of Sardes, really to reduce the Hellenes at large, puts 
into Marathon in full force* and lays waste the territory. The occa- 


ee OOOO τ ΔΘ" 


wanting in Miiller’s F. H. Gr. The anec- 
dote would fit in well enough with the 
Archontate of Themistokles in 493 B.c., 
but that does not make it more probable, 
cp. Appendix IX. note ad finem. 

1 Themist. 3 ol μὲν γὰρ ἄλλοι πέρας 
ᾧοντο τοῦ πολέμου τὴν ἐν Μαραθῶνι τῶν 
βαρβάρων ἧτταν εἶναι, Θεμιστοκλῆς δὲ 
ἀρχὴν μειζόνων ἀγώνων, Cp. Thue. 1. 
14. 2; 98, 7; 138, 3. 


26, 5 ἠγωνίσαντο λαμπρῶς τεταγμένοι 
παρ᾽ ἀλλήλους ὅ τε Θεμιστοκλῆς καὶ ὁ 
᾿Αριστείδης" ὁ μὲν γὰρ Λεοντίδος ἣν, ὁ δ᾽ 
᾿Αντιοχίδοςς. The context states expressly 
that Aristeides was Strategos. 


3 Cp. note to 6. 109. 


4 7,0. els Μαραθῶνα παντὶ τῷ στόλῳ 
κατέσχε. 
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sion and causes of war are from Herodotus; the obvious omissions 
are significant ; the assertion that the full forces of the Persians were 
brought to Marathon is important. It makes against the hypothesis 
that the cavalry, or a part of the barbarian army, was never brought 
to Marathon at all:! yet it could hardly be quoted as an authoritative 
decision. The text goes on to relate the measures taken to cope with 
the invaders. It seems to be suggested, or implied, that ten Strategi 
had been appointed for the conduct of this particular campaign,” 
of whom two are expressly named, Miltiades and Aristeides, as first 
and second in dignity and power.? The terms used seem purposely 
vague, for, though the Polemarch is eliminated, Miltiades is not 
distinctly recognised as officially commander-in-chief, Plutarch follow- 
ing the (Herodotean) tradition that the supreme command circulated 
among the Strategi day by day.* At this point Aristeides becomes 
the great exemplar, supporting the plan of Miltiades, surrendering 
his own day’s command to him, and persuading his colleagues to do 
the like. This passage may naturally be viewed with some suspicion, 
and certainly glides over the problem attaching to that stage in the 
general traditions? without making any contribution towards its 
solution: but that is no reason for refusing to add the name of 
Aristeides to the list of Strategi, or doubting his presence on the field. 
(2) The brief reference to the actual conflict ® suffices to fix the places 
of two of the Phylae, the Leontis and the Antiochis, in the centre, 
where the Barbarians longest resisted the charge and gave the Athenians 
most work to do,’ and adds some details, not wholly void of offence, 
to the sequelae of the battle: for it is the roughness of wind and 
waters that carries the flying fleet of the Persians, whither they would 
not, towards the Attic coast; and it is this sight, suggesting a fear 
that the retreating foe may be drawn by the deserted aspect of the 
city to make an attack, which leads nine-tenths of the Athenians to 
hasten back the same day, leaving one Phyle behind them in posses- 
sion of the battlefield. (3) That Phyle was the Leontis, and Aris- 
teides was with it, and by implication in command: chosen for the 
service of guarding the prisoners and the spoils, of which there was 
no end, obviously because ‘his virtues were so rare,’ discharging the 
service so well that only a very few men succeeded in stealing the 
common property—among whom the most notable was Kallias the 


1 See Ὁ. 163 supra. 

2 τῶν δέκα καθεστώτων τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις 
ἐπὶ τὸν πόλεμον στρατηγῶν. 

3 μέγιστον μὲν εἶχεν ἀξίωμα Μιλτιάδης, 
δόξῃ δὲ καὶ δυνάμει δεύτερος ἣν ᾿Αριστείδης. 

4 παρ᾽ ἡμέραν ἑκάστου στρατηγοῦ τὸ 
κράτος ἔχοντος. Cp. note to 6. 110. 

5 cp. 8 6 supra. 

8 ἐν δὲ τῇ μάχῃ KTA. 

7 μάλιστα τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων τοῦ μέσου 
πονήσαντος καὶ πλεῖστον ἐνταῦθα χρόνον 


τῶν βαρβάρων ἀντερεισάντων κατὰ τὴν 
Λεοντίδα καὶ τὴν ᾿Αντιοχίδα φυλήν. 

These words eliminate the retreat of the 
Athenian centre: it merely remains be- 
hind, not overcoming the Persian centre so 


quickly as the wings overcame the Persian ~ 


wings. 

8 ταῖς μὲν ἐννέα φυλαῖς ἠπείγοντο πρὸς 
τὸ ἄστυ καὶ κατήνυσαν αὐθημερόν. The 
storm has already appeared in the story 
as given by Pompeius Trogus, cp. ὃ 25 
supra. 


ὝΨΗ 
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Daiduchos. (4) Hence the anecdote to explain his nickname of Lakko- 
plutos, a digression that undoubtedly carries us right back to the heart 
of the fifth century B.C. and sets us face to face with the Comedians 
and other scandal-mongers of the time.1 (5) To the other items of 
value in the Marathonian legend, Plutarch here adds an express date 
for the year, giving the Archon’s name, Phainippos, from the Ana- 
graphae, compilations perhaps belonging to a date at least a century 
after the battle, but still credible as based upon authentic evidences 
and tradition.2 It is in another Life, and another connexion, and in a 
manner purely fortuitous that Plutarch records an express day for the 
battle, the sixth of Boedromion,’ a precise indication repeated in a 
passage shortly to be noticed. We have thus to wait until the age of 
Hadrian, for an express notification of the actual day. 

In the Collection of parallel cases from Greek and Loman history* Plu- ᾿ 
tarch has epitomised the story of Marathon, but with a particular purpose 
and case in view. This paragraph describes Datis as a satrap of the 
Persians,® gives the number of his forces as 300,000,° brings him direct 
to Marathon,’ builds him, or at least pitches him, a camp there, and 
lets him make proclamation to the inhabitants.* The Athenians on 
their side think scorn of the multitude of barbarians,’ despatch 9000 
men to face them,!° after making Kynaigeiros, Polyzelos, Kallimachos, 
Miltiades generals.!! A regular pitched battle ensued, in the course 
of which Polyzelos beheld a vision superhuman,'* lost his eyesight and 
became blind. Kallimachos was so completely trussed with spears that 
although dead his body did not fall to the ground,” while Kynaigeiros, 
who laid hold of a Persian ship, as it was putting off, had his hand 
severed from his arm.'® 

The parallel case from Roman history, the loss of both hands by 
Lucius Glauco ina similar situation, shows that the paragraph is 
written for the sake of its tail-piece. This observation reduces the 
antecedent statements to the rank of obiter dicta. This rank would 

ot, however, in itself diminish their value for historical purposes: 
ther, perhaps, the reverse, if in themselves, or in comparison with 
the other authorities, they deserved high credit. But that is hardly 


1 Hdt. 6. 121 was written to controvert 
this scandal. Cp. note ad J. 


8 καὶ στρατοπεδευσάμενος, πόλεμον τοῖς 
ἐγχωρίοις κατήγγειλεν. 


2 Cp. Appendix IX. note ad jinem. 
The word passed along the Athenian lines 
at Plataia, Aristeid. 16 ὡς οὔτε ὅπλα 
βελτίω λαβόντες οὔτε ψυχὰς ἀμείνους οἱ 
πολέμιοι τῶν ἐν Μαραθῶνι προσίασιν κτλ., 
would, if authentic, be remarkable Cp. 
note 2, p. 212 supra. 

3 Kamillos 19. 

4 Moralia 305 (Didot, i. 375). 

5 7.6. Δᾶτις ὁ Περσῶν σατράπης. 

5 μετὰ τριάκοντα μυριάδων. 

7 εἰς Μαραθῶνα παραγενόμενος, πεδίον 
Τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς. ; 


9 ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ τοῦ βαρβαρικοῦ πλήθους 
καταφρονήσαντες. 

10 ἐννακισχιλίους ἔπεμψαν. 

1 στρατηγοὺς ποιήσαντες Κυναίγειρον, 
Πολύζηλον, Καλλίμαχον, Μιλτιάδην. 

12 συμβληθείσης δὲ τῆς παρατάξεως. 

13 ἸΙολύζηλος μὲν ὑπὲρ ἄνθρωπον φαντα- 
σίαν θεασάμενος. 

14 τὴν ὅρασιν ἀπέβαλε καὶ τυφλὸς ἐγέ- 
VETO. 

15 Καλλίμαχος δέ, πολλοῖς περιπεπαρ- 
μένος δόρασι καὶ νεκρὸς ἐστάθη. 

16 Ἰζυναίγειρος δὲ Περσικὴν ἀναγομένην 
ναῦν κατασχὼν ἐχειροκοπήθη. 
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the case. The description of Datis is not happy ;} the figure for 
the forces, though not the maximum in rhetoric, is suspiciously high ;? 
the proclamation of war is rather belated, though not devoid of a 
base in tradition ;? the temper of the Athenians is described in terms 
borrowed from the mere rhetoricians;* the number of the Athe- 
nian force is, however, identical with that given by Nepos.® The 
statement in regard to the commanders bears out the hypothesis 
that according to one tradition commanders were specially appointed 
for the war, but the inclusion of Kynaigeiros and Polyzelos among 
the Strategi is a doubtful gain. It is an obvious criticism to say 
that Kynaigeiros has been converted into a Strategos in the course 
of time owing to his prominence and persistence in the records: it 
is not less obvious that Plutarch here may be charged with trans- 
ferring to one Polyzelos a vision which Herodotus has assigned to 
Epizelos, son of Kuphagoras, or endorsing the transfer: this transac- 
tion looking rather like a transformation of Epizelos into Polyzelos, 
and a promotion of the visionary to the rank of Strategos!® The 
inclusion of Kallimachos among the Strategi may be due to a lapse of 
memory or to a lack of precision; in either case it damages the 
authority of the paragraph, which is certainly not restored by the 
grotesquely grim account of the standing corpse.’ Miltiades crowns the 
scala ascensoria of Strategi as commander-in-chief.—A passage in the 
Convivial Questions ® adds something to our knowledge of the Mara- 


thonian legend, if not to our knowledge of the battle itself. The 


following points emerge in the symposiac discussion of the title of 
the Aiantis to fame and privilege: (1) Marathon was a Deme of that 
Phyle: a fact so notorious to Philopappos and his friends needed 
no authority or confirmation. (2) The Aiantis occupied the right 
wing on the day of battle. For this statement the authority of 
Aischylos is quoted, and the authority is binding? (3) Kallimachos 
the Polemarch belonged to this Phyle. The further statement that 
the Polemarch was, next to Miltiades, the cause and author of the 
battle,!° conflicts superficially with the representation of what is due 
to Aristeides, just quoted from his Life;44 but the discrepancy is 
more apparent than real. The speaker in the present case is one 
Glaukias a rhetor, and the apparent inconsistency might be ex- 
plained by the dramatic conditions of the piece. But it may be 
taken as more probable that the author in this case holds the same 
view as his speaker, according, as it does, with the Herodotean story. 


1 Datis was a Mede, and was not a πόνῳ ὁ πολέμαρχος διαφθείρεται, ἀνὴρ 


satrap: nor were the Persians governed γενόμενος ἀγαθός. 


by satraps until much later. (Cp. Arrian, 8 Mor. 628 f. (Quaest. Conv. 1. 3 Quare — 
Anab. 3. 17, 1, 18, 2.) Athenis chorus Aeantidis tribus nunquam 
2 Cp. 88 19, 22, 25 supra. ultimo loco ponatur). . 
3 Cp. § 26 supra. Ἅ Cp. 8 21 supra. 9 Cp. § 14 supra. ; 
5 § 26 supra. Vashi (ἢν Wale, 10 τῆς μάχης μετά γε Μιλτιάδην αἰτιώ- — 


7 It cannot be said that the item οου-ὀ τατος κατέστη σύμψηφος ἐκείνῳ γενόμενος. — 


tradicts Herodotus 6, 114 ἐν τούτῳ τῷ ll p, 216 supra. 
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In the Life of Aristeides Plutarch has omitted Kallimachos, and 
placed Aristeides second only in importance to Miltiades, obviously 
in the interests of the argument, and innocently enough. (4) The 
author himself adds to the statement of Glaukias a further point: 
it was in the prytany of the Aiantis that the psephism was passed 
which authorised the march out.1 With the substance and author- 
ship of this psephism we are already acquainted, thanks to the 
Orators ;2 the detail now added lends little weight to its historic 
claims. But if this passage stood alone, it ought to be sufficient 
to convince any scholar, with a proper knowledge of Athenian. 
institutions and a proper sense of Athenian procedure, that the 
army did not march out to Marathon without a psephism. Nor is 
it too much to say that, even if the record of this psephism were 
nothing but the intelligent inference of a late authority, still the 
enactment of such a psephism should not be gainsaid. The items added 
by orator or by author, that Miltiades proposed the psephism, in the 
prytany of the Aiantis, may be thought to make the existence of 
official or historical evidence in favour of the psephism all the 


stronger: but a very sceptic might perhaps see in these additional 


items only more exquisite and ingenious combinations by a prag- 
matising historian, long after the event. In any case it may be 
granted more probable that such a psephism was passed than that 
Miltiades was the mover, more probable that Miltiades was the mover 
than that the Aiantis was in office: though having regard to the 
position of the Aiantis in the line of battle, Plutarch may have 
had some excuse for the addition he made to the remarks of Glaukias, 
even if that addition was based, not on positive evidence, but on 
historic speculations.® 

It would be strange if the de gloria Atheniensiwm* contained no 
reference to the deed of Marathon. The object of the essay is to 
exalt the masters of action at the expense of the masters of arts, the 
soldier at the expense of the politician. The author is somewhat 
scornful of Demosthenes, of Isokrates, and their appeals to the 
Marathonomachae. With the names of Kynaigeiros and Kallimachos 
this tract also couples the name of Polyzelos,® but the chief fame 
of the slaughter of the Medes on the day of deliverance rests upon 
Miltiades.’ Moreover, this tract also proves that, in the writer’s 


' ἐγὼ δὲ 7G°TAavela προσετίθην ὅτι 
καὶ τὸ ψήφισμα, καθ᾽ ὃ τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους 
ἐξήγαγε, τῆς Αἰαντίδος φυλῆς πρυτανευού- 
ons ypapeln. As subject of ἐξήγαγε must 
be supplied ὁ Μιλτιάδης, yet the avoidance 
of ‘on express name or title in what is, 
strictly speaking, an independent sentence, 
may perhaps proceed from a misgiving, or 
glimmer of the better tradition of the 
᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία, with which, of course, 
Plutarch was acquainted. 

3 Cp. p. 193 supra. 


3 But cp. note 6. 111, 5. 

4 Moral. 345 (Didot, vol. i. p. 422). 

5 op. cit. 8. Whether the reference 
in 6. 2 to the painter Pleistainetos (sic) 
brother of Pheidias, is based on a belief 
that he was the artist of the Mara- 
thonomachy in the Poikile is not clear. 

ὅς, 3; ep. Moralia 808. 


7 op. cit. 7 Μαραθὼν τὴν Μιλτιάδου 
νίκην προπέμπει. Cp. Μιλτιάδης ὁ μηδο- 
φόνος ib. and Μιλτιάδης ἐλευθέρωσεν c. 5. 
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own day, Athens still celebrated the victory of Marathon upon the 
sixth day of the month Boedromion* (inferentially the anniversary) 
and makes the important statement that Miltiades gained the victory 
and returned to the city on the day next after leaving the city, on 
the very day of battle? His triumphal return had been preceded 
by the news of the victory, carried full speed by an hoplite warm 
from the fray, who expired with the good news on his lips. Authorities 
differed as to the name of that evangelist: Herakleides Ponticus gave 
it as Thersippos, the majority preferred EKukles: in either case a name 
of good omen ! * 

Whether Plutarch or some other wrote the tract περὶ τῆς Ἡροδότου 
κακοηθείας (de malignitate Herodoti *) matters very little for the immediate 
purpose of this discussion. Its authenticity bears very directly upon 
the judgment to be formed of Plutarch as a writer and critic, but 
very slightly, if at all, upon the value of the tract as illustrating 
the genesis and growth of the Marathonian legend. If it be granted 
that the tract, whether a pseudepigraphon or not, might, as far as evidence 
and probability go, have been from Plutarch’s pen, the text remains 
an authentic source of information in regard to the state and contents 
of the Herodotean text at or about the end of the first century of 
our era, and affords evidence of the current criticism upon it, and of 
the materials existing, apart from the work of Herodotus, for the 
reconstruction of the Greek histories related by him. The author 
comes, in the course of his impeachment of Herodotus, to the instances 
of ‘malignity’ furnished in the sixth Book, and deals at some length 
with the account of the battle of Marathon. The criticism incidentally 
suggests, or confirms, two or three points of tradition external to 
Herodotus: and even where obviously unjust or even absurd is not 
devoid of value. There are four points in which the author directly 
censures the story as told by Herodotus: (1) the conduct ascribed to 
the Spartans; (2) the number of the slain; (3) the magnitude or 
importance of the battle ; (4) the episode of the shield. 

(1) The conduct ascribed to the Spartans. Herodotus represents 
the Spartans as refusing to march to the assistance of the Athenians 
before the full moon. This answer is dated the ninth day of the 
month. Now the battle was fought upon the sixth day of the 
- month, to wit, Boedromion. The statement of Herodotus is there- 
fore false, and moreover absurd, for the following reasons: (i) The 


1 op. cit. 7 ἕκτῃ μὲν ἱσταμένου Βοηδρο- 
μιῶνος ἐτέι viv τὴν ἐν Μαραθῶνι νίκην ἡ 
πόλις ἑορτάζει. Cp. p. 228 infra. 

2. op. cit. 8 Μιλτιάδης μὲν γὰρ ἄρας ἐς 
Μαραθῶνα τῇ ὑστεραίᾳ τὴν μάχην συνά- 
Yas ἧκεν εἰς ἄστυ μετὰ τῆς στρατιᾶς νενι- 
κηκώς. 

3 op. cit. 8 τὴν τοίνυν ἐν Μαραθῶνι 
μάχην ἀπήγγειλεν ὡς μὲν Ἡρακλείδης ὁ 
ILovrixds ἱστορεῖ Θέρσιππος ὁ ᾿Πρωεύς. οἱ 
δὲ πλεῖστοι λέγουσιν Εὐκλεᾶ, δραμόντα σὺν 


τοῖς ὅπλοις θερμὸν ἀπὸ τῆς μάχης καὶ ταῖς 
θύραις ἐμπεσόντα τῶν πρώτων, τοσοῦτον 
μόνον εἰπεῖν Χαίρετε καὶ χαίρομεν" εἶτα 
εὐθὺς ἐκπνεῦσαι. The brave man carried 
his shield and spear, we may suppose, 


lest his running should be misunderstood — 
from afar off. Browning transfers the — 


incident to ‘Pheidippides,’ and lets him 

before starting fling down his shield ! 

Dramatic Idyls, Works, xv. 25 (1889). 
4 Moralia 855 ff. (Didot, ii, 1041). 


See. 
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Spartans had no such law against marching in the first week (third) 
of the month, as their actions repeatedly show. (ii) According to 
Herodotus the Spartans after all nearly arrived in time for the battle : 
but how was that possible if their refusal to march before the full moon 
was given three days after the battle? Only by bedevilling the 
calendar, turning the world topsy-turvy, and moving the full moon 
from the middle to the beginning of the month.1 

This criticism obviously defines the month, and the day of the 
month, whereon the battle was fought, much more precisely than 
Herodotus had done, in whose record it does not appear in what . 
month the battle was fought, nor on what day of the month, but 
only that it was fought about a full moon, it might be the very day 
of the full moon. The solution of the difficulty, the defence of 
Herodotus, are not to be sought in any supposition of a gross disturbance 
of the calendar of Athens at the time, which would make the sixth 
day of an Attic month coincide with the full moon. It was barely 
a hundred years, at most, since the Solonian reform, and the aberra- 
tion, which Meton subsequently corrected by his Enneakaidekateris, was 
not so gross. The Laconic month was obviously, or ea hypothes, 
correct ; for the Spartans gave their answer on the ninth, and waited 
to start until the fourteenth. A simple and convincing solution lies 
in the hypothesis that the sixth day of Boedromion was the day not 
on which the battle was fought, but upon which the victory was 
celebrated. Such a day would necessarily come after an interval. 
This captivating hypothesis? throws the date of the battle back to 
the full moon of Metageitnion, the second month of the Attic year, 
to which might be corresponding the Spartan Karneios. The remark 
of the Antonine critic that the Spartans marched freely in the first 
week, might hold good of every other month, and yet be invalid for 
the great Karneian month. If it was under the September full 
moon of the year 490 B.c. that the battle of Marathon was fought, 
the censure of the critic recoils upon his own pate. 

(2) The number of the slain Herodotus had stated as about 
6400 on the side of the barbarians, 192 Athenians. This critic tells 
an anecdote, on the authority of ‘the majority of authors,’ to prove 
that the number of barbarians slain was innumerable. The anecdote 
itself * is probably a fiction invented to explain a sacrificial celebration ; 
in any case the precise and relatively modest estimates of Herodotus 
are more acceptable than the vague superlatives of the later majority. 
The figure for the barbarians was presumably based on a rough 


' op. cit. 26, 3 σὺ δὲ perapépes τὴν 8 15, pp. 64 ff. (1835), identifies the day 
πανσέληνον els ἀρχὴν μηνὸς οὖσαν dixo- of the battle with Metageitnion 17 =Sep- 
μηνίας, Kal τὸν οὐρανὸν ὁμοῦ καὶ ras tember 12, 4908.0. Cp. Ges. ki. Schriften, 
ἡμέρας καὶ πάντα πράγματα συνταράσσειςΞ' ty. xi. pp. 85 ff, vi. xiii, pp. 829 ff 
kal ταῦτα τὰ τῆς “ξλλάδος ἐπαγγελλόμενος Busolt’s objections, Gr. G. ii. 69, 83 1 
γράφειν. notes, are not convincing. 

7 Boeckh, Mondcyklen der Hellenen, 3 Op. pp. 228 f. infra. 
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computation, dating perhaps from the disposal of the bodies. The 
ficure for the Athenians was probably derived from the inscribed 
Stelae on the tomb: 192 being the number of names recorded. One 
censure might have been passed on Herodotus, that he has omitted 
the Plataian and servile dead (recorded by Pausanias) and so 
diminished in appearance the losses on the Greek side: but this 
criticism his censor omits. 

(3) The third exception taken to the narrative of Herodotus is, 
if possible, still more to his credit: he has not, the sophist complains, 
painted the victory in sufficiently glowing terms, has not presented the 
discomfiture of the Barbarians upon a sufficiently gross scale, has 
reduced the achievement to imadequate proportions, and converted a 
glorious rout in the grand style into a slight skirmish with the Barbarians 
after their landing, thus playing into the hands of those who belittle 
and degrade such events in their histories. The faults of the story 
in Herodotus do not lie where this critic places them. The note of 
exaggeration is, indeed, already visible in the pages of Herodotus, but 
it has not reached the colossal and absurd dimensions exhibited in 
the rhetorical flights of the fourth century. By comparison with 
what came after his report seems temperate, and to this critic even 
malignantly modest. The criticism is valuable chiefly as evidence that 
the Attic glorification of the Marathonomachae was heavily discounted 


from time to time by candid friends or by critical rivals, from the days" 


of Thucydides to those of Theopompos,? from Theopompos to Plutarch. 

(4) This advocatus diaboli reproaches Herodotus for his account of 
the shield-episode, and the apology for the Alkmaionidae connected 
therewith. The critique exhibits an odd mixture of shrewdness and 
shallowness, characteristic perhaps of such special pleading, where 
points are made without reference to their mutual bearings: (i) ‘Tf 
Herodotus disbelieved the report against the Alkmaionidae, why does 
he put it on record ?’—The question shows a fault on the critic’s side 
in regard to the function of history, the ordinary practice of Herodotus, 


and even the immediate circumstances or interests which might have — 


influenced Herodotus at the time of writing. (11) ‘The defence of 
the Alkmaionidae is purposely hollow, for Herodotus in the first Book 
shows that the family had been in collusion with the tyrants before.’ 


This is a perfectly valid criticism up to a certain point; proving 


vol. 2. p. 1051) renders the words πρόσ- 
κρουσμα βραχὺ τοῖς βαρβάροις ἀπο- 


1 op. cit. 27. 38 ἀνατέτραπται δὲ τῆς 
νίκης τὸ μέγεθος καὶ τὸ τέλος εἰς οὐδὲν 


ἥκει περιβοήτου κατορθώματος, οὐδ᾽ ἀγών 
τις ἔοικεν οὐδ᾽ ἔργον γεγονέναι τοσοῦτον 
ἀλλὰ προσκροῦσμα βραχὺ τοῖς βαρβάροις 
ἀποβᾶσιν, ὥσπερ οἱ διασύροντες καὶ βασκαί- 
vovTes λέγουσιν, εἰ μετὰ τὴν μάχην οὐ 
φεύγουσι κόψαντες τὰ πείσματα τῶν νεῶν, 
τῷ φέροντι προσωτάτω τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ἀνέμῳ 
παραδόντες αὑτούς. The Latin version 
in Dibner (ed. Firmin-Didot, Moralia, 


βᾶσιν “barbaris abeuntibus levis quaedam 
offensio” : a mistranslation which might 
suit very well with some of the modern 
hypothetical reconstructions of the cam- 
paign, e.g. G. Busolt, Die Lakedaimonier, — 
i. 3863 (1878), but which Duncker justly 
describes in the words: ‘‘Kiihner als — 
richtig” (Gesch. d. Alt. vii.® 139 n.). 
2 Cp. note, p. 208 supra. 
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not the malignity of Herodotus, but only his inconsequence. (111) 
‘The introduction of Kallias into the context is beside the point, 
but Hipponikos son of Kallias was rich: therefore Herodotus was 
servile. It is certainly interesting to observe that Herodotus has 
not recorded the Marathonian anecdote of Kallias Lakkoplutos side 
by side with the story which accounted for the origin of the wealth 
of the Alkmaionidae: this point the sophist omits. 

The remarks on the shield-episode proper are not less acute. The 
eritic points out two reasons for disbelieving the story that a shield 
was displayed as narrated by Herodotus: (iv) The Athenians were _ 
already victorious, and no one would then have been giving such a 
signal. (v) Even if such a signal had been given, the routed and 
flying barbarians would not have seen it. But it might be replied: 
Herodotus does not say that the barbarians saw the signal. Again, 
a better theory of the battle might find room and significance for 
the signal, even if raised, when the barbarians were already in their 
ships. Further, for all Herodotus says, the shield signal may have 
been belated. Finally, Herodotus might be right as to the substantial 
fact, that a signal shield was raised, even if he had incorrectly dated 
the moment at which the signal was given. So much, instead of 
more, in reply to this criticism. 

It may be thought that there is very little to be got out of the 
passage thus reviewed; but independently of the evidence it affords 
in regard to the state of the text, in regard to the maintenance of 
the tradition or theory that the magnitude and significance of the 
battle had been grossly exaggerated,? and in regard to the precise 
date of the event,’ this late authority adds a new point in the notice 
of the Pomp and eucharistic festival to Hekate Agrotera, our Lady 
of Agrae, still celebrated in honour of the victory of Marathon in 
the writer's own day,* at which apparently five hundred kids were 
offered, that is, slain and eaten, in honour of the Moon-godhead : 


§ 27 


Queen and Huntress, chaste and fair. 


This passage goes far to explain the association between the sixth 


of Boedromion and the battle of Marathon, which has been already 


established in other passages cited above. In Plutarch’s time there 


was undoubtedly a festival on that day held at Agrae, beyond the 


passage on the Alkmaionids 


1 ¢.g. the division into Books; the 
and on 
Kallias ; the verbal quotations ; the read- 


ing Φιλιππίδης. 


J 
j 


2 ὥσπερ οἱ διασύροντες καὶ 
λέγουσι. 

5. Boedromion 6, already given by 
Plutarch, Camillus 19. Cp. p. 217 supra. 

4 op. cit. 26. 4 ἐσπουδακὼς δὲ περὶ 


βασκαίνοντες 


Γ Τὰς ᾿Αθήνας διαφερόντως οὐδὲ τὴν πρὸς 
"ἢ Αγρας πομπὴν ἱστόρηκας, ἣν πέμπουσιν 


Ἴ 
oh 
a 


4 


ἔτι viv τῇ Ἥκάτῃ χαριστήρια τῆς νίκης 
ἑορτάζοντες. 


5 op. cit. 26.7 εὐξαμένους γάρ, φασί, τοὺς 
᾿Αθηναίους τῇ ᾿Αγροτέρᾳ θύσειν χιμάρους 
ὅσους ἂν τῶν βαρβάρων καταβάλωσιν, εἶτα 
μετὰ τὴν μάχην ἀναρίθμου πλήθους τῶν 
νεκρῶν ἀναφανέντος, παραιτεῖσθαι ψηφί- 
σματι τὴν θεόν, ὅπως καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἐνιαυτὸν 
ἀποθύωσι πεντακοσίας τῶν χιμάρων. 


6 Op. pp. 217, 221 supra. 
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Ilissos,t and the festival may be traced back through the ages to 
the time of Aristophanes.2, Two points in connexion with the 
festival may be regarded as certain. In the first place, there 
was an ancient festival to Artemis (and Apollo) on the sixth of 
Boedromion. In the second place at some later time the festival 
was enlarged and brought into special relation to the battle of 
Marathon, and the figure of the goddess eclipsed more or less 
completely the presence of her brother the sun-god in the festival 
of the sixth.? The reference in Aristophanes virtually guarantees 
the existence of the sacrifice in the fifth century. The passage here 
under review and the scholiast * on Aristophanes explain the connexion 
of the festival with Marathon ; but the version of the anecdote here 
is superior to that of the scholiast in two particulars. The scholion 
assumes that Kallimachos survived the battle, and does not indicate 
that the sacrifice was annual. ‘This passage by substituting Miltiades 
for the polemarch, and establishing the perpetuity of the vow, may 
seem to deserve a preference. But whether or not there was any 
vow antecedent to the battle and victory is obviously doubtful in 
itself, and rendered additionally doubtful by the variants in the 
tradition. The mention of the psephism here is, however, an 
additional reason for believing that the solemnity was of public 
institution, and there is nothing improbable in assigning it to the 
actual year of the battle. Miltiades was already the chief surviving 


hero of the day, and it is more than possible that he was specially ~ 


concerned in the institution of the pomp, may even have been the 
author of this psephism too, within a month of the battle, to honour 
Artemis, the Moon-goddess, on this the first occasion that offered. At 
worst, the Thank-offering might be traced to the Kimonian revival, to 
which other restorations in the Legend of Marathon have already been 
assigned: anyway the festival on the traditional scale, and probably 
with the traditional features, was a well-established institution in 
424 8.c. Hence the special point in the Knights, when the Sausage-seller 
offers a feast on twice the scale of the Marathonian Charisteria! It 
may well be, assuming the substantial identity of the ritual in the fifth 
century with its character as described or proved for a later date, 
that the festival was a source and seal of tradition : and its maintenance 
may help to explain the vitality and warmth of the Marathonian story. 


> 


And thus A. Mommsen has argued that Herodotus witnessed the — 


1 Pausanias, 1. 19, 7 διαβᾶσι δὲ τὸν Hi- 3 See A. Mommsen, AHeortologie, p. 


λισσὸν χωρίον ΓΑγραι καλούμενον καὶ ναὸς 
᾿Αγροτέρας. ἐστιν ᾿Αρτέμιδος. ἐνταῦθα 
Αρτεμιν πρῶτον θηρεῦσαι λέγουσιν ἐλθοῦ- 
σαν ἐκ Δήλου" καὶ τὸ ἄγαλμα διὰ τοῦτο 
ἔχει τόξον. Cp. Plato, Phaedr. 229 8. 
On the site, see Smith, Dict. Geogr. i. 
300 ; Curtius, Stadtgesch. pp. 55, 297. 

2 Knights 660. Cp. p. 183 supra. Xeno- 
phon, Anab, 8. 2, 12, supplies a link in the 
fourth century. 


VANE 
4 Schol. in Equit. 657 τῇ δ᾽ ᾿Αγροτέρᾳ : 
τῇ ᾿Αρτέμιδι. ἰδίως yap οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι σέ- 


βουσι καὶ τιμῶσι τὴν ᾿Αγροτέραν "Αρτεμιν. : 


Αλλως. ἐξ ἱστορίας. 


Καλλίμαχος ὁ 


πολέμαρχος λέγεται εὔξασθαι τῇ ᾿Αρτέμιδι — 


τοσαύτας βοῦς θῦσαι ὅσους ἂν φονεύσῃ 
βαρβάρους ἐν Μαραθῶνι. ἐπειδὴ δὲ πολλοὶ 


, , /. ‘ 
ἐφονεύθησαν, μὴ δυνάμενος τοσαύτας Bods — 


θῦσαι, ἔθυσε χιμαίρας. 


“ἢ 
= 
δ 
2. 
Υ 
Ἔ 
La 


= 
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Marathonian Commemoration, and in particular heard, or inferred, that 
the Boedromia, the warlike pomp of the procession, was to commemorate 
the δρόμος ἐς πολεμίους which he specifies as the chief feature of the 
fight. Whether Herodotus was present at such a festival or not, an 
inference from the ritual of the celebration, from its name and technical 
terminology, may have reached him ;” but to admit so much is not to 
deny any better foundation for the recorded charge of the hoplites 
at Marathon. (Cp. § 4 supra.) The sacrifice was conducted by the 
Polemarch,’ a fact which might account for the substitution of Kalli- 
machos for Miltiades in the historic explanation cited above from the | 
scholiast. 
Other slighter and merely incidental references in the works ascribed 
to Plutarch need not be discussed, as adding nothing to the matter. 
It is plain that Plutarch, if so minded, could have given a very full 
account of Marathon, from the materials and authorities at his disposal. 
How far he would have preferred Herodotus to Ephoros, how far he 
would have succeeded in reconciling Herodotus with the other sources 
is not equally clear. The two more extended accounts which Plutarch 
gives at different times, in the Life of Aristeides and in the Parallels of 
Greek and Roman History, attain several consistency, but obviously 
by the wholesale sacrifice of details in his sources. Elsewhere, 
generally, Miltiades is the hero of the battle, though Plutarch does 
not exactly or explicitly make him commander-in-chief, perhaps 
governed by the authority of the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία. Thanks to 
Plutarch of Chaironeia some valuable anecdotes, names, particulars, 
have filtered through to us ; and even if most of these items would be 
here without Plutarch’s intervention, their occurrence in his writings 

serves to fix them in tradition, to show their prevalence, and thus to 
give us additional confidence in using them for our critique or recon- 
struction. 

§ 28. Pausamas.* The interesting chapter in which Pausanias 
comes to speak of Marathon,° contains in a remarkable degree those 
good elements which students of Pausanias expect of him at his 
best: elements of topographical autopsy, elements of monumental or 
material significance, elements of local tradition and of genuine folk- 
lore. In regard to general tradition, it does not fall within the 
province of Pausanias to recount the story of the war, but with 
_Pansanias the authority of Herodotus counted high, and the father 
| of archaeology will probably have relied for the story of Marathon 


ΤΑ, Mommsen, op. cit. p. 211. 4 The passage in Strabo 899 hardly 
2 βοηδρόμια πέμπειν, Demosth. 3. 31. requires discussion; it runs: Μαραθὼν 
'- Cp. ἐπόμπευσαν τῇ τε ᾿Αρτέμιδι τῇ ὅπου Μιλτιάδης τὰς μετὰ Adrios τοῦ 
᾿ ἀγροτέρᾳ καὶ ἀνήνεγκαν τὰ ἀριστεῖα κατὰ Πέρσου δυνάμεις ἄρδην διέφθειρεν οὐ περι- 
τὸ ψήφισμα Inser. Ephem. n. 4097. ΟΡ. μείνας ὑπερίζοντας Λακεδαιμονίους διὰ τὴν 


4098, 4104 (all quoted by A. Mommsen, πανσέληνον. Datis is made into a Persian, 
j φ, cit. pp. 214 1.). Miltiades is commander, the defeat is a 
bs Pollux, Onomast. 7. 91 ὁ δὲ πολέ. crushing one. 
| Bapxos θύει μὲν ᾿Αρτέμιδι ὠγροτέρᾳ Kn. 51, 82, 3-5, 7. 
pee VOL. τὶ Q 
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on the father of history rather than on the rhetoricians of the 
fourth century. Anyway, there is nothing in the brief summary of 
the story given by Pausanias,’ nor even in the details by him sub- 
sequently added in connexion with local facts, to conflict with the 
Herodotean version.2 Characteristic additions from the local sources 
are caught in the neighings of horses and the clashing of arms 
that were to be heard any night on the battle-field; in the cult of 
the dead, worshipped as heroes; in the story of the anparition of 
Echetlos, or Echetlaios, working havoc on the barbarians in the battle 
with his plough-share, and in the parts presumably assigned in 
local memory to Herakles and to Marathon, the enchorial eponym.* 
Pausanias went in person to Marathon, if he ever went anywhere, 
and his indications in regard to the local topography, and antiquities, 
are of supreme interest for the reconstruction of the story, and the 
critique of its origins. The periegetes noted at Marathon the lake, 
more a marsh than a lake, mto which the barbarians were driven, 
a misadventure which was locally held to explain the great slaughter ;* 
and a river from which the Persians might have obtained water, not 
to speak of the fountain Makaria.® Pausanias doubtless saw the 
stone-troughs above the lake, which were regarded as the mangers 
from which the horses of Artaphrenes had been fed; and the marks 
in the rock, which were explained as traces of his pavilion. Pausanias 
even went up Pan’s mountain, a little way off the plain, and creeping 
through the narrow entrance into the cave saw Pan’s flock of quaint, © 
goat-like stones,’ which were certainly far older than the battle. 
More significant still for the present purpose, Pausanias noted care- 
fully the four monuments extant at Marathon in his time: (1) The 
tomb of the Athenians, with the (ten) Stelae upon it, one for each 
Phyle, contaming the names of the dead.® Whether the epitaph 
was legible or not he does not say. (2) A second tomb, in which 
the Plataian dead had been interred, and with them the slaves who 
fell in the battle: for slaves fought that day for freedom.? Whether 
Pausanias learnt these details from inscriptions, still legible in his 


time, or from his guide, he does not say. 


1 2.6. ταύτῃ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ἔσχον οἱ Bap- 
βαροι καὶ μάχῃ τε ἐκρατήθησαν καί τινας, 
ὡς ἀνήγοντο, ἀπώλεσαν τῶν νεῶν. 

2 Τὴ the previous description of the 
battle, to be presently discussed, Pausanias 
may be thought to indicate the true posi- 
tion of the Polemarch, as commander-in- 
chief, and of Miltiades as merely one, 
though the most prominent, of the ten 
Strategi. 

3 As may be inferred from the pictorial 
evidence (p. 228 infra), which, however, 
did not apparently represent them as 
actually fighting. 

ES λίμνη τὰ πολλὰ ἑλώδης * ἐς ταύτην 
ἀπειρίᾳ τῶν ὁδῶν φεύγοντες ἐσπίπτουσιν 


(3) A monument οὗ, 


2 
οἱ βάρβαροι καί σφισι τὸν φόνον τὸν πολὺν 
ἐπὶ τούτῳ συμβῆναι λέγουσιν. Pausanias — 
no doubt meant the larger marsh. : 

5 § 6. Pausanias himself hardly suggested 
the inference. ; 
SSH, ὑπὲρ δὲ τὴν λίμνην φάτναι εἰσὶ 
λίθου τῶν ἵππων τῶν ᾿Αρταφέρνους καὶ 
σημεῖα ἐν πέτραις σκηνῆς. 3 

4 


7 8 7 ad jin. 
8 8 3 τάφος δὲ ἐν τῷ πεδίῳ ᾿Αθηναίων. 
ἐστίν, ἐπὶ δὲ αὐτῷ στῆλαι τὰ οὐνόματα. ὃ 
τῶν ἀποθανόντων κατὰ φυλὰς ἑκάστων κι 
λκλλλος 
9 ib. ἕτερος Πλαταιεῦσι Βοιωτῶν καὶ 
δούλοις " ἐμαχέσαντο γὰρ καὶ δοῦλοι τότε 
πρῶτον. ; 


᾿ 


Ἶ 
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Miltiades, son of Kimon,! erected there, though Pausanias knew (from 
Herodotus) that Miltiades had survived Marathon to be condemned 
for Paros. (4) A trophy of white marble, which he does not describe 
in detail.2 Pausanias puts it on record that there was no mound or 
monument to commemorate the burial place of the Medes, although 
the Athenians assert that the Medes were duly buried: he infers 
that they were indiscriminately flung into some large trench.? That 
the Medes were buried at all is plainly an inference, though a prob- 
able one. The disappearance of any sign of the burial place might 
be due to its destruction or visitation by the Persians ten years later. . 
Whatever mounds or monuments may have been erected at Marathon 
immediately after the battle, the μνῆμα Μιλτιάδου, the τρόπαιον λίθου 
λευκοῦ can hardly have been among them: and the στῆλαι upon the 
Athenian tumulus would surely have been at least renewed, perhaps 
more than once, before the visit of Pausanias. Another work of art 
in the neighbourhood, described by Pausanias, illustrates clearly the 
date and the motives of the erection of such monuments of the 
victory. At Rhamnos, sixty stades from Marathon, was a shrine of 
Nemesis, a deity whose wrath had visited the barbarians that landed 
at Marathon. For in the temple was a statue of the goddess, wrought 
by Pheidias from a block of Parian marble, which the barbarians had 
brought with them for the making of a trophy, counting as they 
did too confidently on success.° The traditions of Marathon were 
attached to the monuments of a later generation, and the generation 
which set up the monuments read its own ideas into the traditions, 
and moulded tradition in the light of experience. From the statue 
of Nemesis at Rhamnos virtue passed into the pages of Herodotus : 
from plastic and pictorial imaginings the story all along was more and 
more developed. 

The greatest of these was the picture of the battle of Marathon, 
in the Poikile Stoa, first mentioned in our sources by Aischines (p. 191 
supra), and no doubt seen by Pausanias before his visits to the scene 
of the battle® He describes the fresco apparently from left to 


1 8 4 ἀνδρός ἐστιν ἰδίᾳ μνῆμα Μιλτιάδου 
τοῦ Κίμωνος, συμβάσης ὕστερόν οἱ τῆς 
τελευτῆς Πάρου τε ἁμαρτόντι καὶ δι’ αὐτὸ 
ἐς κρίσιν ᾿Αθηναίοις καταστάντι. 

2 ὃ ὅ πεποίηται δὲ Kal τρόπαιον λίθου 
λευκοῦ, 

5. ib. τοὺς δὲ Μήδους ᾿Αθηναῖοι μὲν 
θάψαι λέγουσιν, ὡς πάντως ὅσιον ἀνθρώπου 
vexpoy γῇ κρύψαι, τάφον δὲ οὐδένα εὑρεῖν 
ἠδυνάμην οὔτε γὰρ χῶμα οὔτε ἄλλο 
σημεῖον ἦν ἰδεῖν, ἐς ὄρυγμα δὲ φέροντες 
σφᾶς ὡς τύχοιεν ἐπέβαλον. 

* On the accent, ep. Chandler, Gk. Acc. 
§ 355. 


ἢ Pausan. 1, 33, 2. 8 μικρὸν δὲ ἀπὸ 


θαλάσσης ἄνω Νεμέσεώς ἐστιν ἱερόν, ἣ 


θεῶν μάλιστα ἀνθρώποις ὑβρισταῖς ἐστὶν 
ἀπαραίτητος. δοκεῖ δὲ καὶ τοῖς ἀποβᾶσιν 


z Ν 


ἐς Μαραθῶνα τῶν βαρβάρων ἀπαντῆσαι 
μήνιμα ἐκ τοῦ θεοῦ ταύτης καταῴρο- 
νήσαντες γάρ σφισιν ἐμποδὼν εἷναι τὰς 
᾿Αθήνας ἑλεῖν λίθον ἸΤάριον ὡς ἐπ᾽ ἐξειργα- 
σμένοις ἦγον ἐς τροπαίου ποίησιν " τοῦτον 
Φειδίας τὸν λίθον εἰργάσατο ἄγαλμα μὲν 
εἶναι Νεμέσεως κτλ. The action οἵ After- 
thought is pretty clear in this case. The 
notion that the Persians brought from 
Paros a block of marble to make a trophy 
is, perhaps, a fiction; but there was a 
statue of Nemesis at Rhamnos, the work of 
Pheidias, in Parian stone. Cp. Words- 
worth’s sonnet on The column intended 
by Buonaparte for a triumphal edifice in 
Milan, ete. 

§ On the question whether the paintings 
were in fresco or on wood, cp. Harrison 
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right.! It represented three different moments, or situations, in the 
engagement: (1) The Plataians and the Attic forces advancing to 
ας the Barbarians: the fortune of the day still in suspense. 
(2) In the centre of the picture the Barbarians in flight, and pressing 
each other into the marsh. (3) On the extreme right the ships of 
Phoenicia, and the Hellenes slaying the Barbarians who were try- 
ing to embark. Certain prominent figures were named or identified 
in the picture. Kallimachos the elected Polemarch was plain 
enough, and of the Strategi Miltiades, and the hero Echetlos taking 
part in the fray: while other divine persons were portrayed as 
present — Marathon the eponymous hero of the plain, Theseus 
represented as coming up out of the ground, Athena, Herakles.” 
The elder Pliny describes the picture, apparently from hearsay, and 
enumerates among the portraits in the picture, which he ascribes 
to Panaenus the brother of Phidias, Miltiades, Callimachus, 
Cynaegirus, Datis, and Artaphernes.? Aelian records another item 
in the picture: a dog had taken part in the battle, and had been 
immortalised by the brush of Mikon, in company with Kynegeiros (κυν- 
ἐγείρειν), Epizelos, Kallimachos, and their company. Sopater even 
implies that Mikon was punished for representing the Barbarians of 
taller stature than the Hellenes.° It may be observed that neither 
Pausanias in this place,® nor any earlier Greek writer, names the 
artist or artists who painted the picture of Marathon ; but the literary 
evidences carry back this picture to the date of Aischines and 
Demosthenes, while Aristophanes’ guarantees as the work of Mikon 
at least the picture of the Amazons, which Pausanias describes as 
the second of the four great pictures in the Poikile. It has there- 
fore been usual to follow Pliny, Pausanias, and the later writers 
without hesitation and to carry back the date of the picture of 
Marathon also to the time of Mikon, Panainos, Polygnotos, whatever 
their respective parts in the decoration of the Porch may have been, or 
whatever restorations the painting may have undergone in the course 


and Verrall, Mythology and Monuments, 


pp. 139 f. 

Ἐπ Σ᾿ ΤΠ. ΘῈ 

2 Pausan. 1. 21, 8 mentions an Hikon 
of Aischylos in such a way as to suggest 
that there was a likeness of the dramatist 
(as well as of his brother? cp. p. 230 
infra) in the picture of Marathon. If 
so, the likeness in the Poikile differed 
from the Hikon in the Theatre. The text 
is unfortunately not quite certain : it now 
runs: τὴν δὲ εἰκόνα τὴν Αἰσχύλου πολλῷ 
τι ὕστερον τῆς τελευτῆς δοκῶ ποιηθῆναι 
τῆς γραφῆς ἢ τὸ ἔργον ἔχει τὸ Μαραθῶνι. 
The reading spreads the painting from 
first to last over a considerable time, and 
has an important bearing on the question 
of the authorship and date of the picture. 


Cp. p. 229 infra. But the words τῆς 

: Μαραθῶνι are suspicious. The 
coda. give πολλῷ τε just before, and 
some add καί after ποιηθῆναι. If τι was 
corrupted into re the καί was obviously 
inserted to correspond to the Te. 

3 Plin. V.H. 35, 57; Overbeck, Antik. 
Schriftg. 1099. 

4 Aelian, Wat. anim. 7. 38; Overbeck, 
op. ὁ. 1083. 

5 Overbeck, op. c. 1084. 

6 Elsewhere, indeed, he ascribes it to 
Panainos, 5. 11, 6; Overbeck, op. ὅς 
1095. Cp. note 4, p. 229 infra. 

7 Lysistr. 678 τὰς δ᾽ ᾿Αμαζόνας σκόπει, 
ἃς Μίκων ἔγραψ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ἵππων μαχομένας τοῖς 
ἀνδράσιν. ; 
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of the centuries. The historical picture of the battle of Oinoe, how- 
ever, cannot have been painted before the year 388 B.C., the date of 
the battle in question.! The historical picture of the battle of Mara- 
thon must be put back to at least the middle of the fitth century, 
if we accept the statements that Panainos and Mikon were its authors. 
It is, indeed, remarkable how many references there are to the picture, 
from the time of Aischines onwards.2 But the first author to name 
the painter is Plinius, who gives Panainos credit for the work. Arrian 
follows with an ascription of the work to Mikon, in a passage, how- 
ever, open to various suspicions.* Pausanias, not in Attica but in 
Elis, discovers, or remembers, that Panainos was the painter.* Aelian®’ 
gives Mikon a hand in the work, but reports that some persons 
ascribed the same parts to Polygnotos: the claims of Mikon -are 
still more plausibly set out by later authorities. No ancient authority 
says, in so many words, that the painting was a joint composition by 
Panainos and Mikon. It may be a suggestion disagreeable to archae- 
ologists, but the historical student is bound to remark that while the 
evidence for the authorship of the two mythical pictures, the Jliupersis 
by Polygnotos,’ and the Amazonomachy by Mikon,' is satisfactory, the 
evidence for the existence and authorship of the battle of Marathon 
previous to the painting of the battle of Oinoe, is by no means con- . 
vincing. Nearly six centuries after we find it put down, in whole or 
in part, to one, or to any, of three artists who might have painted it, 
assuming that it was painted about the time that the other monu- 
ments in commemoration of the battle were founded. But, if the 
painting was made in the fourth century, to match the other historical 
subject, at a time when the memories of Marathon were being 
sedulously revived and cultivated, it might easily have been ante- 
dated by the Roman writers 400 years later. One fact seems 
evident: the description of the battle in Herodotus is not taken 
from the painting nor has he gathered his information in the 
Poikile ; as might have been expected of him if the painting was 
the work of Mikon, or of Panainos, or of Polygnotos, that is, anterior 
to or contemporary with Herodotus. In one point, indeed, the 
painting agrees with the story in Herodotus, the Persian cavalry 
is conspicuous by its absence. But Herodotus would hardly 


§ 28 


1 Harrison and Verrall, op. ὁ. p. 133. 45.11, 6. How Abicht (Arrian, note 


* The literary references may be found 
complete in Overbeck, op. cit. pp. 201, 
210, 211 (1054, 1099 ff.). 

* Anabasis 7. 13, 5 καὶ γέγραπται 
h ᾿Αθηναίων καὶ ᾿Αμαζόνων μάχη πρὸς 
Μίκωνος οὐ μεῖον ἥπερ ἡ ᾿Αθηναίων καὶ 
Περσῶν. Even if this passage means 
_ that Mikon was the artist of the Battle 
Ἶ of Marathon, it is a mere obiter dictum, 
_ $0 far as the question of authorship of 
_ the picture is concerned. 


ad l. ὁ. s.) makes the passage mean that 
the painting was a joint work of Panainos 
and Polygnotos I do not understand. 
Aelian reports that some persons sub- 
stituted Polygnotos for Mikon as painter 
of the dog and so on. 

5 Nat. anim. 7, 88; Overbeck, op. 6. 
1083. 

6 See Overbeck, op. ὁ. 1084. 

7 Plutarch, Kimon 4. 

8 Aristophanes, /.c. supra. 
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have omitted the striking episode of Kchetlos, thoroughly primitive 
and plausible in tone, or the telling anecdote of the dog, had he seen 
the painting. In other respects, it is true, there is considerable agree- 
ment, as in the names given of the portrait figures, Kallimachos, 
Miltiades, Kynaigeiros, Datis, and Artaphrenes. But Hippias, but 
Pan are wanting in the picture, and the special description by Hero- 
dotus of the lines of battle, and the tactics of Miltiades, go far 
beyond anything suggested by the picture, while the picture repre- 
sented the marsh, which Herodotus would surely have utilised had he 
ever seen either the picture itself, or the scene which it represented.” 

§ 29. Swdas. It may seem a far cry from Pausanias in the second 
century of our era, to Suidas in the tenth or eleventh, and it would 
be rash to assume that the literature intervening had no interest in 
the development, or the revival, of the Marathonian legend?: yet would 
an exhaustive research into the possible references reveal any fresh 
light or aspect of the matter? It is certainly remarkable that with 
the authority which is chronologically the end of the catena, one new 
grain of gold is added to the circle of tradition. Suidas has two or 
three articles which throw some light upon the traditions of Marathon. 
One (s. voc. IlovxiAn) adds nothing to our resources. Another passage 
(5. voc. διεξιφίσω) is obviously a variant or recollection of the scholia 
on Aristophanes,* Knights 778. It might seem as if a special asso- 
ciation had come to be established in tradition between the deed 
at Marathon and the long-sword (ξίφος). Attic sources emphasised 
the hand-to-hand character of the engagement. It had been no mere 
question of bows and arrows, nor even of shield and spear: they 
had used their blades against the Mede! But whether this rider to 
tradition is older than the year 425/4 B.C. can scarcely be determined. 
What is a brilliant phrase with Aristophanes becomes ἃ tactical 
history with the scholiast. The fact was probably true, but hardly so 
unprecedented or unique, as that ‘to use the sword’ should have become 
equivalent for ‘to be present at Marathon,’ or even, ‘to do battle for 
the land.’® Other items in the passages here under consideration recall 
the rhetorical traditions of the fourth century above examined, which ~ 
were probably their source; for example, the Plataian complement of 
1000 men, the authorship of Hellenic freedom, the Athenian prot- 


1 Aelian, 75 c. s. 

oe § 20 supra, and notes to 6. 114, 
I 

% Lucian, ‘‘the Voltaire of antiquity,” 
a contemporary of Pausanias, shows the 
Marathonian legend in a somewhat ridicu- 
lous light, e.g. the Pan-cult (Dial. Deor. 
22) ; the rhetorical references to Marathon 
and Kynaigeiros, without which no speech 
(whatever its subject) is complete (het. 
praecept. 18). Incidentally he bears 
witness to the picture in the Stoa, which 
Herakles must not destroy, just to be rid 


of a bad philosopher (Zeus tragoedus, 32), 
and in one place Miltiades is classed with 
Sokrates and Themistokles as a victim of 
unjust accusation, de Calumn. 29. Cp. 
also ὃ 26 supra ad f. Athenaeus, 694, 
preserves a Skolion on Pan (ἰὼ Πάν, ’Ap- 
καδίας μεδέων κλεεννᾶς KTA.), Which might 
or might not be connected with Marathon. 

4 (ed. Oxon. Iv. ii. p. 270.) See next 


page. 

5 Aristophanes might have taken the 
word from Hadt. 7. 224 οἱ δὲ τοῖσι ξίφεσι 
διεργάζοντο τοὺς ἹΤέρσας. 
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agonism and Panhellenism. The substitution of Artabazos for 
Artaphrenes as the associate of Datis is a careless error, which con- 
founds the first and second invasions, but in itself would prove the 
identity of the passages, or their common source. One incidental 
statement remains, which might be fathered upon an early source : 
Marathon is described as a place in Attica where Datis and his 
colleague brought their ships to anchor. In Herodotus (6. 107) 
Hippias is the man to cast anchor: but the passage implies that the 
vessels were not beached. The description of Datis and ‘ Artabazos’ 
as Medic ‘satraps’is probably no more than false local colour: ‘satrap ’ 
having the proper barbaric ring about it.! The third passage from . 
Suidas is altogether more remarkable, and if the tradition it contains 
were acceptable, it must have a decisive import upon the reconstruction 
of the story of Marathon. The article χωρὶς ἱππεῖς 2 asserts that accord- 
ing to tradition (φασίν) the Ionians [who were serving in the Persian 
army] after the invasion of Attica by Datis, took advantage of his 
absence, or retirement, to give a signal to the Athenians that the 
cavalry was away: Miltiades thereupon delivered the attack and gained 
the victory. Hence the proverb. 

The immediate source of this article may be sought in the Paroemio- 
graphi: on what previous source one or other of them based the 
aetiology of the particular proverb in question, it seems beyond our 
power to ascertain. We have in sooth no guarantee that the origin 
of the proverb is correctly given, and it would not be difficult to 
surmise some other origin, in older Attic history, or in constitutional 
usage, or even in the pomp of Athene, or of Artemis, for the saying. 
But the disproof of the connexion between the proverb and the event 
would not carry a refutation of the tradition respecting Marathon. Of 
that tradition there is no test external to the passage in question. Its 
existence, its survival, count for something in its favour. Over and 


eee οτος. ee ee ελϑνε ε ἐεν, ἐπι Ξ βεξβξεσξβξξεξξξεθθσέεις- 


ἰὼ 


Σ Sumas. 


διεξιφίσω. διεμαχέσω περὶ τῆς χώρας. 
ἐν Μαραθῶνι πολεμήσας πρὸς τοὺς Μήδους 
τοῖς ξίφεσι κατ᾽ αὐτῶν ἐχρήσω. Μαραθὼν 
δὲ τόπος τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς, εἰς ὃν ἐνωρμίσαντο 
Δᾶτις καὶ ᾿Αρτάβαζος Μηδικοὶ σατράπαι, 
πεμφθέντες ὑπὸ Δαρείου βασιλέως κατα- 
δουλώσασθαι τὴν Ἑλλάδα. ἔνθα συμ- 
βαλόντες αὐτοῖς οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι Μιλτιάδου 
στρατηγοῦντος, μόνων Πλαταιέων συμμα- 
χησάντων αὐτῷ χιλίοις ἀνδράσι, καὶ οὕτω 
πληρωθέντος τοῦ ἀριθμοῦ τῆς ᾿Ββλληνικῆς 
δυνάμεως, τοῖς “Ἑλλησι τῆς ἐλευθερίας αἴτιοι 
κατέστησαν, μόνοι ἐξ ἁπάντων τῶν λλήνων 
τὸν πρῶτον τῶν ἹΤερσῶν διαφθείραντες. 


23 χωρὶς ἱππεῖς. Δάτιδος ἐμβαλόντος 
els τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν τοὺς Ἰωνάς φασιν, ἀναχω- 
ρήσαντος αὐτοῦ, ἀνελθόντας ἐπὶ τὰ δένδρα 
σημαίνειν τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις, ὡς εἶεν χωρὶς οἱ 
ἱππεῖς καὶ Μιλτιάδην συνιέντα τὴν ἀπο- 


ScHOL. IN ARISTOPH. 


778 διεξιφίσω : ἐπολέμησας πρὸς τοὺς 
Μήδους τοῖς ξίφεσι κατ᾽ αὐτῶν ἐχρήσω. 

ἐν Μαραθῶνι: τόπος τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς εἰς 
ὃν ἐνώρμησαν Δᾶτις καὶ ᾿Αρτάβαζος Μηδικοὶ 
σατράπαι, πεμφθέντες ὑπὸ Δαρείου βα- 
σιλέως καταδουλώσασθαι τὴν ‘EAAdOa. 
ἔνθα συμβαλόντες αὐτοῖς οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι Μιλ- 
τιάδου στρατηγοῦντος, μόνων ἸΠλαταιέων 
συμμαχησάντων αὐτοῖς χιλίοις ἀνδράσι καὶ 
οὕτω πληρωθέντος τοῦ ἀριθμοῦ τῆς Ἑλλη- 


᾿νικῆς δυναμέως τοῖς “Βλλησι τῆς ἐλευθερίας 


αἴτιοι κατέστησαν μόνοι ἐξ ἁπάντων τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων τὸν πρῶτον τῶν ἹΠερσῶν διαφθεί- 
pavres. 


χώρησιν αὐτῶν συμβαλεῖν οὕτως καὶ νικῆ- 
σαι. ὅθεν καὶ τὴν παροιμίαν λεχθῆναι ἐπὶ 
τῶν τάξιν διαλυόντων. The v. 1. ἐκβαλόν- 
τος is found in two MSS. 
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above that, it can be judged only by its intrinsic credibility, its agree- _ 
ment or disagreement with the general probabilities of the case. Is it 
too much to say that it stands these tests, and comes out of the ordeal 
as a genuine tradition or a probable surmise? ‘There is, indeed, 
hardly any item in the authorities external to Herodotus, unless it 
be the passage on the Polemarchia in the Athenian Constitution, which 
illumines so fully the points in his narrative. The attack of Miltiades 
is explained by the absence of the cavalry: the absence of the cavalry 
is connected with a movement of Datis away from Marathon : a signal 
is given by the Ionians to the Athenians, and the victory of Miltiades 
is rendered intelligible by the dissolution of the Persian ranks. The 
service of the Ionians is unrecorded by Herodotus—an omission not very 
surprising when the antilonian bias of much of his work, or of his 
sources, 18 remembered. Instead of the Ionian signal to the Athenians he 
records an Athenian signal apparently intended for the Persians. The 
two signals are not of course mutually exclusive, but they are possible 
alternatives. The movement of Datis from Marathon is not, indeed, 
accounted for, it is the ultimate datwm in the tradition here preserved ; 
but an hypothetical explanation is not far to seek.1 Finally, that 
Miltiades is to all appearance in sole command even in this story, is 
but what might have been expected, seeing how early the true 
relations of the Strategi to the Polemarch, and of Miltiades to his 
colleagues at Marathon were forgotten. 

It might of course be argued that this tradition also is a mere 
afterthought. Some moderns, apparently without reference to Suidas, 
have argued that the cavalry was absent from the field of battle, and 
that this absence supplied the motive of attack. So far mere reflection 
and argument might carry us. The introduction of the lonians 
and their signal, perhaps the mention of the trees,” seem to go 
beyond mere combination, and to rest on tradition. Not less authentic 
might be the memory that Datis was retiring. In other words, Datis 
and the cavalry were re-embarked (according to this tradition) pre- 
sumably for the descent on Brauron or Phaleron: and Ionians, already 
in communication with the Athenians, signified that the re-embarka- — 
tion was far advanced, and the moment arrived for an attack. Delay, 
if delay there was, attack when the attack was delivered, the victory 
that resulted, might all become more intelligible in the light of this 
hypothesis, or of this tradition. 

§ 30. Ktesias. The record of Marathon preserved by Ktesias stands 
altogether apart from the direct chain of authorities, and betrays, if 
anything in our sources betrays, a contact with oriental and Persian 
authority. Let this, and the fact that we owe our knowledge of his text 
to Photios, the Patriarch of Constantinople, excuse its consideration out - 
of its temporal sequence. Ktesias of all writers might lead us back, 
ὁ contrario, to the benignity of Herodotus. In this would-be rival's 


1 Cp. 88 8 supra, 38, 84 infra. 2 cp. § 26 supra. 
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record the Marathonian campaign was treated as immediately con- 
sequent upon the Scythian expedition, and as accomplished before the 
return of Dareios to Susa. The Ionian revolt, and all its consequences, 
apparently were ignored in Persian archives, for sufficiently obvious 
reasons. The name of Miltiades was preserved in connexion with the 
victory, and Ktesias adds a double item all his own, that Datis fell in 
the battle, and that the Athenians refused to restore his body to the 
Persians.1_ The two particulars do not stand on precisely the same 
level. It is more likely that Datis was killed, than that his body was 
demanded and refused. The demand would, on Hellenic principles, 
have been a confession of defeat, the refusal an act of impiety: the - 


- impiety does duty, a little later, as a part of the casus belli in the second 


Persian war.2. The former point implicitly contravenes Herodotus, 
but only in a passage which is in itself suspicious. The death of 
Datis on the battle-field has nothing improbable about it: quite the 
reverse. It might be thought that, if Datis had fallen, the Athenians 
would have known and remembered it: but eleven years later Mar- 
donios fell at Plataia and his body was never identified. If Datis 
had died at Marathon he could not afterwards have dreamed a dream 
at Delos: but does the dream-incident prove more than that Herodotus 
had not heard, or did not believe, that Datis had remained dead on 
the battle-field? Ktesias of Knidos was anxious to prove Herodotus 
of Halikarnassos a liar: but even Ktesias was not completely wrong 
in every particular. The Herodotean story of Marathon is far from 
complete or satisfactory: are there not many items in the authorities 
external to Herodotus less plausible, or acceptable, than this report 
of the death of Datis ? 

§ 31. The catena of literary authorities, here reviewed, from Hero- 
dotus to Suidas, may be taken to represent the tradition, testimonies, 
evidence, and arguments, which have come down from antiquity upon 
the subject of the battle of Marathon. The result is disappointing and 
perplexing. ‘The traditional evidence upon close examination turns 
out to be fragmentary and incomplete ; the fragments are to a great 
extent mutually exclusive; the element of afterthought has left its 
mark partly, indeed, in some plausible inferences and combinations, 
but for the most part in exaggerations and even absurdities. The 
state of the evidences is not inexplicable. It may be explained partly by 
a consideration of the extent to which the second Persian war eclipsed 
the memory, and actually destroyed the monuments, of the first. It 
may be explained more fully by having regard to special circumstances : 
the accident that a bias was almost immediately given to the story in 


_ the interests of Miltiades ;* the accident that afterwards the story was 
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1 Pers, 18 Δᾶτις δὲ ἐπανιὼν ἐκ Πόν- σῶμα Πέρσαις αἰτησαμένοις ἐδόθη. Aa- 
του, καὶ τοῦ Μηδικοῦ στόλου ἡγούμενος, ρεῖος δὲ ἐπανελθὼν εἰς Ilépoas κτλ. (Ktesias 
ἐπόρθει νήσους καὶ τὴν Ἑλλάδα. ἐν Mapa- ed. Baehr, p. 68; Gilmore, p. 152). 
θῶνι δὲ Μιλτιάδης ὑπαντιάζει, καὶ νικᾷ, 2 ibid. 21. 
kal πίπτει καὶ αὐτὸς Adris. καὶ οὐδὲ τὸ ὃ Hdt. θ, 186, Cp. § 18 supra. 
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revived and developed in the interests of Kimon ;! the accident that 
Herodotus had made the great war his subject first, and went back to 
the story of Marathon rather under the necessity of his general plan, 
as finally developed, than from any intrinsic or original impulse or 
interest ;2 the accident that later Athens, especially fourth-century 
Athens, had a political as well as an historic interest in magnifying 
the Marathonomachae.* In the confused mass of traditions and specula- 
tions thus collected there have revealed themselves two more or less 
alternative accounts of the battle, the primary one given by Herodotus, 
another devised, originally perhaps by Ephoros, to some extent at 
least as a criticism of the account given by Herodotus, and very 
largely a product of reflection, some of it very late reflection, upon 
the story. A few grains of independent tradition need not, 
indeed, be denied to Ephoros, but his rationalistic réchauffé of the 
Herodotean and other traditions has come out badly in cross- 
examination. Beside this main alternative, amid the wreckage of 
history, a fair amount of valuable flotsam has been carried down the 
stream of time and letters, some of it as old as Aischylos and Simonides, 
by help of which recent historians have attempted to determine the 
outline, substance, and causation of the great events in question. The 
only fresh evidence which modern investigation has to offer upon the 
subject, is the fuller and more accurate delineation of the battle-field and 
its approaches. The rest is matter of a completer review of literary 
traditions, a more critical estimate of historical evidence, and a more 
competent grasp of military considerations. One point must be con- 
ceded before each and every fresh attempt at a final synthesis: there 
never has been, and there never can be, a theory which shall reconcile 
all the elements, even all the plausible elements, in the traditions, and 
hypotheses, of antiquity upon this subject. Probably entire agreement 
will never be attained in regard to the story as a whole, much less in 
regard to some of the subordinate problems involved: the legend of 
Marathon will remain for ever to delight and to perplex the genera- 
tions of men. The prospect of any fresh and decisive addition to the 
evidences need hardly be taken into account. Hach age is bound, 
every student of Hellenic letters is entitled, to exercise judgment and 

imagination upon this problem: and in the process of its solution may 

happily discover that there is a great reward to be gained, even though 

our theory be not convertible into a dogma, nor the immortal story 
into a positive creed. 

The scene of the battle must have been familiar to hosts οὗ 
Athenians, including some of the literary authorities whose works 
have come down to us: yet, until we reach Pausanias, there is little or 
no real evidence of any attempt to relate the event to the environment, 


1 Plutarch, Kimon 5. Cp. § 15 supra. 
2 Op. Introduction, vol. I. pp. xvii f. and § 21. 
3 § 18 supra. 4 Cp. § 26 supra. 
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and it may be doubted whether any ancient authority went over the 
attle-field with a skilled eye to the strategic and tactical dispositions. 
The first move in this fruitful direction was made by Colonel Leake, 
swho brought the training of a soldier and topographer to bear upon the 
sproblem.! Not the least remarkable result of Leake’s autopsy was his 
localisation of the Athenian Leaguer in the valley of Vrand instead of 
the valley of Marathon. The transposition was, indeed, accompanied 
‘by an erroneous identification of the modern Vrand with the ancient 
‘Marathon ; but this error was a separable accident in the matter, and 
‘Leake’s strategic conception of the (first) Athenian position has largely 
‘ruled subsequent theories of the battle, however much they have 
‘departed from his ruling in other particulars. Leake’s topographical 
identifications were not, indeed, in all respects satisfactory,” and his 
estimate and treatment of the traditions and whole legend of Marathon 
proved inadequate. Broadly speaking, the tendency of Leake’s recon- 
_struction was to reduce the actual engagement to very modest propor- 
tions, a result in part effected by diminishing the forces of the Persians, 
emphasising their defects in spirit, discipline, arms, and leading, while 
‘raising the estimate of the Athenian forces. It was this tendency 
in Leake’s critique which evoked the careful protest of the Phil- 
hellenic Finlay, in a paper® which has hardly received the recog- 
‘nition, in England, which it deserves. Finlay accepted from Leake 
the identity of the modern Vrand with the ancient Marathon, but he 
thought to detect the remains of the Herakleion on the slopes of 
Argaliki (sic) in proximity to the main pass to the Mesogza, and he 
devoted greater attention to the various roads and passes leading to 
Marathon from the rest of Attica, and Athens, with the result of 
enlarging the strategic aspect of the whole operation. For the rest, 
though he considerably reduced the estimate of the actual Persian 
forces engaged at Marathon, yet Finlay involved himself in several 
Obvious inconsequences, owing partly to an excessive homage to the 
authority of Herodotus, partly to an arbitrary selection from the 
accessory traditions, partly also, perhaps, to a remnant of Leake’s 
influence. The problems connected with the place and the battle, of 
course, continued to exercise historians and students,* but fresh material 
for a reconstruction was not won until Lolling placed the whole question 
upon a sounder basis by his topographical researches in 1876. Those 
researches appear to have vindicated the identity of the ancient and 


1 Transactions of R. Soc. of Litt. vol. i. 4A good résumé of the state of the 
_ pt. 2, pp. 174 ff. (1829), reprinted in Zopo- question down to 1866 is to be found in 
graphy of Athens, vol. ii. (1841). V. Campe’s dissertation de pugna Mara- 


3 Notably, in regard to the Cave and ¢honia (Gryphiswaldiae, MDCCOLXVII). Cp. 
Mountain of Pan, in regard to the demes  Busolt, G7. G. ii. 47 for further litera- 
_ of the Tetrapolis, in regard to the positions _ ture. 


; of ee Persian leaguer and the Herakleion. 5 Zur Topographie von Marathon, in 
τ Transactions of R. Soc. of Litt. iii. the Mitth. d. deutsch. arch. Instit. i. pp. 
860 ff. (1839). 67-94 (1876). 
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modern Marathon (against Leake, Finlay, Ross, Bursian, οἱ al.), to 
have restored the cave of Pan to Oinoe (Ninoi), against Leake, and 
most important of all, to have established the Herakleion in the valley 
of Avlona.? Lolling also paid (like Finlay) especial attention to the 
roads to the Tetrapolis, and if his work left anything to be desired, 
that desideratum was supplied in the superb map produced by the 
Prussian staff.2 Stimulated, not indeed by autopsy of the field, but 
by privileged study of that cartographical chef d’wuwre, Duncker 
promptly reconstructed a theory of the battle from the ground 
upwards. That theory, endorsed in the main by Busolt,® has put the 
whole discussion in an advanced stage, and must be recognised as now 
in possession of the field. For reasons to be given below, that theory 
is, however, here only admitted to a modified extent. The canons and 
the method of Duncker and Busolt appear to be substantially sound, 
but the more stringent application of the method, the correction and 
amplification of the canons may, perhaps, give a better result. Their 
canons are two: I. The strategy, tactics, and so forth, recorded, or to 
to be suggested, must be reconciled with and determined by the topo- 
graphy. II. The text of Herodotus must be taken as the primary and 
most authoritative description of the battle, and all the operations 
connected therewith. These canons are acceptable, subject to one 
correction. The Herodotean record is not the oldest evidence on all 
points, it is not the only evidence, and it is not consistent or clear in 
itself, 
Herodotus must, on the whole, prevail: but not so, against all comers, 
at every point. Where Herodotus is clear and credible, we abandon him 
at our peril. So much by way of agreement and qualification in regard 
to the Herodotean canon. The other is indisputable. The theory 
formulated below has been developed by the more rigid enforcement 
of those very canons in several particulars. Thus, for example (1) the 
Charadra practically disappears from the theories of Duncker and 
Busolt, which do not explain how the Persians came to cross it before 
receiving the Athenian attack. 


As against the chief ancient alternative, Nepos (Ephoros), 


1 Christoph. Wordsworth, Athens and 
Attica, p. 40 (4th ed. 1869), maintained 
the identity of the ancient and of the 
modern Marathon, on the strength of the 
coincidence of name. Lolling’s argument 
is, however, much more elaborate. Vrana 
Lolling identifies with Probalinthos, 

2 The remains on Agrieliki, in which 
Finlay saw the MHerakleion, Lolling 
ascribes apparently to Herodes Atticus. 
It is unfortunate that the site in the 


Aulon has not been archaeologically, or. 


epigraphically, established ; but it stands 
good nevertheless. Cp. § 12 supra. 

3 Karten von Attika, Berlin (1881) ff., 
V. xviii. Drakonera (1887), vi. xix. Mara- 
thon (1889). 


4 See M. Duncker, Abhandlungen (1887), 
ii, Strategie und Taktik des Miltiades (read 
to the Berlin Academy April 15, 1886), 
superseding, to some extent, the chapter 
in his Gesch. ἃ. <Alterthums, vii.’ pp. 
108 ff. (1882). 

5 Griech. Gesch. ii. pp. 64-84 (1888), 
superseding his account in Die Lakedai- 
monier, i. 360 ff. (1878). 

6 This canon rules out H. Delbriick’s 
ingenious reconstruction, Die Perserkriege, 
pp. 52 ff. (1887), which, inter alia, (1) 
cancels the shield-episode, (2) makes the 
Persians advance to attack the Greeks in 
the valley of Avlona, and (3) takes the 


yf 


(2) The orientation and position of 


Athenians over the eight stades, not to 


attack, but to pursue the Persians. 
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the line of battle as conceived by Duncker (and Busolt) make two 
ypoints in the narrative of Herodotus very difficult to understand, viz. : 
(Ὁ whither the retreat of the Athenian centre took place, and where the 
‘final rally ensued. Duncker does not envisage the problem so clearly 
as Busolt. The latter locates the final rally in the valley of Avlona, a 
»point which may be acceptable in itself, but is very difficult to reconcile 
swith Duncker’s orientation of the line of battle, adopted by Busolt.' 
(ii) On Duncker’s theory it is very difficult to understand how the 
‘Persians, when routed, were driven into the sea: they, should have 
been driven into the marsh to the north, and were (he supposes) in 
spart so driven, over the Charadra, and nearly two miles farther. As 
Busolt leaves the ships where Duncker put them,” he gains nothing 
‘here by having moved the final rally and success of the Hellenes back 
‘into the valley of Avlona, In all these and other respects the theory 
below propounded adheres more closely both to the topographical facts 
‘and to the statements of Herodotus, and therefore fulfils better the 
‘two canons above laid down, than the theory propounded by Duncker 
-and Busolt. To these two canons, however, two others may safely be 
‘added: III. No theory can be satisfactory which fails to account 
for the assumption of the offensive by the Athenians at a particular 
moment. IV. No theory can be satisfactory, which involves gross 
inconsequence, or improbability, from a military or strategic point 
of view. In regard to IIL, neither Duncker nor Busolt explains 
satisfactorily the determination of the Athenian commander-in-chief, 
whoever he was, to attack. Herodotus explains it by the prytany of 
Miltiades, an explanation the futility of which Duncker and Busolt see 
clearly. Duncker adopts the idea that the advent of the Plataians 
was the determining motive,* a suggestion the futility of which Busolt 
sees. Busolt himself falls back on the need of action before treachery 
should do its work; but this is no reason for delivering an attack on 
a particular day, and moreover it makes the previous delay the more 
unaccountable. The theory adopted below is not open to any such 
objection. In regard to IV., Duncker and Busolt regard the battle as 
a regular pitched battle, in which the whole Persian force was engaged, 
including what cavalry there was, the engagement lasting a long time 
(Busolt seems to allow some four or five hours), and ending in a com- 
plete rout of the Persians: yet they treat it as consequential that the 
Athenians lose only 192 citizens, the Persians only 6400 men; that 
the routed Persians are able to re-embark in security and with the loss 
of but seven ships; while the ease and expedition with which the 


1 With Duncker the Athenians occupy 2 All drawn up on the beach north 
in succession two positions, at right angles of the mouth of the Charadra, under 
to each other, the second facing north, shelter of the fortified Persian camp, 
towards the upper marsh, not towards which Duncker places in the middle of 
the sea. Leake also placed the Athenians “ the great swamp. Op. § 36 infra. 
in two successive positions, the camp at 3 Op. notes to 6. 110. 

Υταπά, op. ὁ. p. 211, the battle array at 4 Lolling, op. cit. p. 90. 
the foot of Mt. Argaliki (sic), p, 224, 
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routed army, including the cavalry, is all put on board and carried β 


away, would be the despair of modern tacticians, if it were genuine 
history.! 
so, and the door seems left ajar, so to speak, for the entrance of a 
vaguer and larger estimate. But quite apart from considerations 


arising from the traditions, outside Herodotus, which bring the 


Athenians back hot haste from the battle-field:” apart even from 
the indications in the text of Herodotus himself that the return was 
not long postponed :* it should be remembered that, if the Persians 
had so little difficulty in getting away from Marathon, after their 
whole forces had been engaged and defeated on land, the defeat cannot 
have been a crushing one—as it was, if the battle was conducted on 
the scale and in the manner required by the theory of Duncker. 

§ 32. The potential field of battle may be described as a rect- 
angular plain some five miles long by two broad, between the sea 
and the mountains, with a general orientation from the north-east to 
south-west. To the south-east the plain is open to the sea, and the 
coast has a continuous curve, which draws it round from a line almost 
due south to a line almost due east, terminating in the deep recess 
formed by the rocky spur of Kynossema, which projects southward 
from the hill of Drakonera. On the plain, thus delimited, three 
natural features strike the spectator’s eye and reappear upon the correct 
map. Across the middle, from the mountains to the sea, is drawn a 
gleaming white line, or rather double line, nearly bisecting the plain 
into two portions. It is the water-course of the Charadra, which may 
have varied somewhat through the ages, but must have crossed the 
field in 490 B.c. much as it crosses it to-day.* ΤῸ the north-east, 
(east-north-east), at the upper end of the plain, is a conspicuous marsh, 


extending all across the level from mountain to sea, or if names may 
At. 
the other end of the plain, to the south (south-west), where the 


be invoked, from the spring Makaria to the salt-lake Drakonera. 


mountains draw round eastwards towards the sea, lies a smaller marsh, 
between which and the mountain (Agrieliki), lies the main route to 
Athens. Sea, mountains, the plain between, a river-course, a larger 
and a smaller marsh—such is a rough inventory of the scene, which 


1 Finlay, op. cit. p. 388, has a truly 
wonderful passage on this point: ‘The 
victorious Athenians rushed down to the 
ships, and even attempted to set them 
on fire. But the warlike genius of the 
Persians, and the excellence of their 
military arrangements, were now displayed. 
The disposition of the Persian generals 
relative to the embarkation of the defeated 
troops, and the order and discipline 
maintained on board, were so admirable 
that the Athenians were checked. Some 
assistance was probably afforded by the 
return of the cavalry from their foraging 


expedition, while the archers and slingers 
afloat protected the beach so effectually 
that the victors could only render them- 
selves masters of seven vessels.” 


2 Cp. § 27 supra. 
8. 6. 116. 


4 If the channel had then been a single 
one, it would have been a more formidable 
obstacle to cavalry or other movements, 
than it is now: but in any case the actual 
engagement must have taken place on one 
or other side of this obstacle, however the 
lines of battle were orientated. 


The re-embarkation is, indeed, allowed to occupy a night or 
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‘requires to be completed by a view of the exits through the mountain 
‘framework, and a notice of such other fixed points in the topography, 
_as serve to determine the theory of the action. 
One standing on a line bisecting the plain, at the mouth or on the 
_ course of the Charadra, with his back to the sea, would mark four principal 
‘outlets through the mountain rampart toward the country beyond." 
To the north opens, between Drakonera and Stavrokoraki, the vale at the 
‘nearer end of which lies the modern village of Kato Suli, hard by the 
ancient fountain of Makaria. But the roads through that valley, the 
one leading to Rhamnos, the other to the Diakria, hardly trouble the 
_present question, for doubtless they were completely commanded by ~ 
‘the Persians, to whom they may have ministered supplies, but were 
absolutely useless for operations against the rest of Attica, or 
Athens. 2. To the north-east fronting the imaginary spectator is the 
“narrower and deeper cleft between Stavrokoraki and Kotroni, in 
'which lay and lies the village of Marathon, and through which the 
Charadra has forced a passage on its way from distant Parnes to the 
sea.2 Through that pass goes the longer and more difficult route to 
Athens, the road by Kephisia. 3. On the extreme left (south-south- 
west) between the end spur of Pentelikon, hight Agrieliki (Argalik1), 
and the sea, or rather the lesser swamp, opens the main road to 
Athens via Hierozakuli (and farther, by the ancient Araphen and 
Pallene). One or other of these two passes, the route by Kephisia — 
(Bei-Marathon-Kephisia) the route by Araphen-Pallene (Lhafina-Pikermi- 
Charvati), the Persians were bound to take, if they would reach Athens 
over land. 4. But, between these two main routes, of which the latter 
was, and is, obviously the more practicable, lay a third pass, coming 
down by Vrana, a more difficult way, merging beyond the hills into the 
road by the modern Marathon, at some two hours behind Vrana, and 
somewhat farther from Marathon. This pass could have no attraction 
for the Persians in 490 B.c. even if the way had been open. But this 
way was closed, once the Athenians had sighted the enemy,? for the 
localisation of the Herakleion in the valley of Avlona* has determined 
the controversy as to the position to be assigned to the Athenian 
encampment on the authority of Herodotus.° 


-— 


1 Finlay, op. cit. p. 366, describes five complex, Aphorismo and Argaliki to 


_ passes leading from the plain of Mara- 
_ thon ; his first and second are amalgamated 
_ above. Lolling, op. cit. p. 68, by pursuing 
_ the passes into their ramifications obtains 
_ Seven roads from Marathon to the rest 
ἢ of Attica. His account of the matter is 
_ More complete and accurate than Finlay’s, 
) for the present purpose, it appears to 
᾿ be sufficient to enumerate the four terminal 
4 ee ee from the plain, marked by Kato- 
‘Suli, Marathon, Vran4, and the main open- 
ing south. 
_ ? As Lolling observes, Drakonera, Stav- 
Tokoraki, Kotroni belong to the Parnes- 


> 


Pentelikon (Brilessos). 

8 The position cannot have been oc- 
cupied in force until the Athenians were 
assured that the Persians were landing at 
Marathon, cp. Hdt. 6. 102, 108. Of 
course a decision on the point must have 
been made in the city, either by the 
Ekklesia (by the psephism of Miltiades, 
ep. § 20 supra), or by the Polemarch and 
Strategi, invested with αὐτοκρατία, which 
would equally have required a psephism. 

5 ὍΣ 6. 108] 

5 It should be remembered that Leake 
virtually adopted this position, by locating 
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§ 33. The supreme strategic importance of this position has been 
well pointed out by Duncker, and by Busolt. ‘The Athenians were 
practically unassailable, or only assailable at great disadvantage to the 
attacking force: right and left they were protected from cavalry by the 
slopes of Agrieliki and Kotroni, while the narrow valley would deprive 
superior numbers of their main advantage in attack. On the other 
hand the position, viewed strategically, commanded the approach to both 
the passes practicable for the Persians. If the Persians approached 
either of the passes with a serious intention, they would expose in the 
one case the left flank, in the other case the right to attack, and their 
marching column would be cut in two, perhaps cut in pieces. 

For several days the armies remained in their respective positions.’ 
It was presumably the design of the Persians to draw the Athenians 
down into the plain, towards the shore. Datis and Hippias (who knew 
every foot of the ground) were not likely to attack them in their 
almost impregnable position ; a serious attempt to force either of the 
passes was at least not to be undertaken, until all hopes of an en- 
counter in the open had been abandoned. Whether with a view to 
provoking a combat any challenges passed,” or any movements were 
made, does not appear.’ Strategically the Athenians had everything to 
gain by delay ; reinforcements, habit and nerve, the moral advantage 
of keeping the great force at bay. Why should they descend to 
jeopardise all at a disadvantage? On the Persian side the reverse was 
the case: for the Persians delay was discreditable and dangerous. 
Once assured that the Greeks were not to be lured into the open, or 
brought, without some clear necessity, to sacrifice their strategic 
advantage, it was for the Persians, who after all were the invading 
force, to create some such situation.* 


eee ooo 


the Athenian leaguer at Vrana; but he 
put the Herakleion nearer the plain, and 


ἀγκυρέων. But it is also necessary to 
infer from Hdt. that considerable forces 


in this and other respects his theory of the 
battle-field, and of the battle, remained 
defective and erroneous. Cp. p. 235 supra. 

1 That a considerable delay occurred in 
the position, is the clear inference from 
Herodotus, and also from Ephoros: but 
the view of Leake, Finlay and others that 
nine days elapsed because Miltiades was 
the ‘tenth’ strategos, is inadmissible: cp. 
note to 6. 108. The exact position of the 
Persians is disputable. Herodotus throws 
no light on the point. Pausanias might 
be taken to imply that the tent of Datis 
was pitched on Drakonera. Leake based 
the Persians on Kato Suli: Lolling dis- 
covered the ‘mangers’ on Stavrokoraki. 
Duncker places two alternative camps 
for the Persians in the larger swamp. Cp. 
§ 36 infra. The most legitimate inference 
from Herodotus is that the ships were 
kept riding at anchor, cp. 6. 12, where 
ships are expressly left for seven days ἐπ᾽ 


were disembarked. 

2 These elements in the later versions 
(cp. § 26 supra) might easily have been 
fictitious embellishments, but they confirm 
the tradition of the pause at Marathon. 

3 Finlay, op. cit. supra p. 379, argues 
that the main pass must have been fortified 
against the Persians, otherwise they would 
have seized it, and pushed on. But how 
if (1) the Athenians were in position im 
time to prevent this, (2) the Persians 
designed to draw down the Athenians on 
to the plain, and even across the 
Charadra ? 

_ 4 Finlay, op. cit. p. 388, remarks that 
“delay seems to have caused no alarm to 
the Persians: command of the sea en- 
sured the arrival of abundant supplies.” 
Yet he follows Leake in sending the whole 
force of cavalry away foraging (p. 378), and 
he adds (p. 384) that the delay gave the 
Athenians “leisure to observe the arms 


- such a motive.! 
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§ 34. It is here, then, that a suggestion is wanted, which shall supply 
It is to be found in the hypothesis that the Persians 
at last decided to make a movement upon Athens, with fleet and with 


‘infantry at once, and to make it by the pass to the south, the main 
road to Athens. By this route navy and army would remain in touch, 
at least while in presence of the enemy—for it may be supposed that 


the fleet, or part of it, is to make way round the bay, as the army moves 


over the Charadra, along the plain, across the opening of the valley 
of Avlona, and towards the pass between the mountain and the lesser 


/marsh (Brexisa). 


Whether the Persians were convinced that the 
Greeks would in terror allow them to go by unmolested, or whether ὦ 


they were in utrumque parati prepared to do battle, if the occasion 


arose, may be a question. 


The greater probability seems to incline to 


the view that the Persians were fully prepared. They had those with 


the shock came, the Barbarians were found in battle array. 


them who might remember the Athenians with respect; and when 
It must 
have been obvious to the Greeks that the Persians were about to break 
up and depart, the ships round Sunion, what remained of the forces 
on land, by the main route to Athens. There was stir, movement, on 
road and on sea.2_ ‘The Athenians might perceive, from vantage points 
on either hill, that a large remove was contemplated. Assurance may 
haye been made doubly sure by messages from friendly Greeks in the 
enemy’s ranks. It may be that the Persians on their part received 
signal intelligence that the coast at Phaleron was clear.* All this took 
time. Were not the Athenians already prepared for the crisis? Had 
not the Polemarch already decided, perhaps on the advice of Miltiades, 
what was to be done in such a situation? Or did the deliberation 
ensue when first the intention of the Persians became manifest ? Then, 
if not before, the question arose: what was to be done? Were 
they to allow the Persians to move off unchallenged? Were they to 
retreat by the way they had come, and crossing the saddle behind 
them rapidly, attempt to bar the passage to Athens, in the more 


and evolutions of the Persians, and com- 


_ pare them with their own complete armour 


and steady discipline.” Those (Campe, 
Lolling, Devaix, Wecklein) who abolish, or 


_ diminish, the pause at Marathon trans- 


_ gress canon II. Ὁ. 236 supra. 


The reason 


_ given by Hdt. for the delay is indeed 


inadequate and absurd: the fact is none 
the less probable on that account. 
1 Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, J. H. 5. ii. 388 


_ (1882), saw this very clearly and suggested 


that ‘‘ Miltiades waited and watched for 


_ the time when movement was in progress ” 


—what movement, however, he does not 
divine : on p. 385 he suggests “ἃ change 
of basis.” It was a good deal more than 


=? Whether the Persian ships were 
VOL. I 


beached or not, is a disputable point. Leake 
(op. cit. p. 213 n.) suggests that one rank 
was on the beach, the other at anchor. 
Finlay in his text (p. 383) beaches the 
ships, in his map they are all riding at 
anchor. He makes the suggestive remark 
that the water in the bay is deep even 
close to the shore. Campe (De pugna 
Marathon. p. 58) distinguishes between 
the deep water inshore on the north, and 
the shallows, south. Duncker builds a 
naval camp along shore close to the larger 
marsh. Cp. § 36 infra. 

8 Op. Suidas, χωρὶς ἱππεῖς, § 29 supra, 

4 The Persians were already in their 
ships, when the shield flashed above and 
behind the Athenian lines, Hdt, 6. 115. 
Op. § 8 supra. 

R 
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open country round Pallene? Were they to descend and follow the 
Persians at a respectful distance to the gates of Athens?4 There was 
need of a momentous decision, yet the right thing to be done was 
fairly clear. It was, however, in any case an immortal hour in the 
memory of Athens, of Hellas, of Europe, when the resolution was 
taken, and the word was given to advance against the Persians; to 
thwart the passage of the enemy under Pentelikon, to assume the 
offensive, and deliver the attack.? 

§ 35. Nothing in the traditions concerning the actual mé/¢ée would 
justify us in assuming that the Persians were taken in flank, or off 
guard.—Surprise is, indeed, experienced by the Persians, but it is at 
seeing men racing to attack them.? The absence of the cavalry is 
better explained by the supposition that there were few, if any, of 
them still on land, than by the supposition that the advance of the 
Athenians was so rapid, the Persians had not time to deploy their 
horsemen. The intervention of Pan was probably at a later stage.° 
The description of the obstinate resistance, the very clearly stated 
tradition of the tactical breach in the Athenian centre, and such 
details, point to the conclusion that the Persian infantry was in 
battle array, when the Athenian hoplites reached it. To resolve 
such traditions into mere re-echoes of the later war, and its ex- 
periences, would be difficult in the light of the specific character of the 
Greek tactics at Marathon. The scene of the actual battle on this 


theory (as with Duncker-Busolt), lies on the right (south) bank of the ~ 


Charadra, on the portion of the plain, about two miles square, between 
the Charadra and Agrieliki, Kotroni and the sea. To this spot the 
battle is pinned, not merely by the general strategic considerations, 
but by the archaeological evidence, such as it is. This location suits 
the site of the Herakleion, which may now be regarded as fixed: it 
suits likewise the only two archaeological remains which can be 
actually surveyed in situ, the Soros, the Pyrgos.° ‘These monuments 


1 Athens had gates, even if not walls! into the valley of Avlona leaving their 


Cp. note to 5. 64, and Appendix IX. 
§ 4. Three questions were successively 
decided by the Athenians: (1) Not to 
remain in the city, but to go to Marathon. 
(2) To risk a battle, if attacked. (8) To 
assume the offensive, and deliver the 
attack. The aflirmatives were probably 
not all decided at once. Ephoros (Nepos) 
supplies (1), Herodotus distinguishes, after 
a fashion, (2) and (3). 

2 In Hat. the council of war decides 
on battle days before the actual conflict. 
Cp. § 6 supra. The above hypothesis 
explains alike the decision, the delay and 
the final charge. 

3 Hat. 6.112. Cp. § 4 supra. 

4 Cp. § 7 supra. Delbriick, op. cit. p. 
76, supposes that the Persians advanced 


cavalry behind them on the plain. 

5 It may fairly be suspected that the 
panic, in this case, is pure afterthought, 
facilitated by the association of Pan with 
the locality, and other motives. Hdt. 


only introduces it by anticipation, in the ~ 


vision of Philippides. In the first in- 
stance Miltiades claimed the victory. 
The Athenians at large took the credit to 
themselves. Kimon ascribed the result 
to the deity. Cp. § 15 supra. 

6 The Soros was partially excavated by 
Schliemann in Feb. 1884, and its con- 
nexion with the battle of 490 B.c. was 
thought to have been disproved; cp. 
Schuchhardt, 
(tr. by E. Sellers), p. 14. More recent 
investigation has vindicated the traditional 


Schliemann’s Hacavations 


Rae 


' 


_ on to Suli (Trikorynthos), 
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of the battle were erected on the site of the battle. It is also possible 
that their orientation in regard to one another may have had some 
relation to the position of the army in battle, but as the exact purpose 
of the Pyrgos has not been ascertained, that position must be deter- 
mined independently of these monuments. 

Duncker (followed by Busolt) has represented the Athenian and 
Persian battle array as lying, roughly speaking, parallel to the Charadra, 
and at right angles to the sea. Duncker’s reason for this view is 
unconvincing : it suits, he says, the direction of the Persian flight into 
the marsh, overlooking the fact that there are two marshes to be 
reckoned with, and that his theory does not suit the direction of the’ 
Athenian pursuit into the sea. Busolt observes the second marsh, 
but he pays small heed to it, for the reason that Pausanias, in deserib- 
ing the battle-field, thinks evidently that the marsh to the north is the 
ene into which the Persians were driven. But Pausanias counts for 
little here; it is with Herodotus we have to deal, and Herodotus 
makes no mention at all of the marsh.2 Busolt also performs the 
questionable feat of drawing up the Athenians parallel to the Charadra, 
with the entrance to the valley of Avlona on their left, and the sea 
upon their right flank, and yet bringing the flying centre round behind 
the left wing, pursued by the Persians, back into the valley of Avlona. 
It should also be remembered that there is not a hint afforded by 
Herodotus, or any other ancient authority, of the Athenians having 
occupied two successive positions, the one at right angles to the other 
(as afterwards on the battle-field of Plataia); and that with the 
Athenians in such a position, their right flank would have been exposed 
to an attack from the ships. According to the theory here advocated 
there is no such change in the orientation of the Athenian position. 
The Athenians advance from the Herakleion and Vrand, their base of 
operations in the field, upon the Persians, who are south of the Charadra, 
en route for the open pass, between Agrieliki and Brexisa. The 
Persians have time to draw up in some sort of battle array ; they have 
the sea, with their fleet close to land, immediately to their rear. 
They have the marsh (of Brexisa) on their left flank: they have the 
Charadra on their right. It is not a position in which they can use 


view. Cp. Mr. E. Gardner’s report, The picture there was probably painted 
J. H.S. xii. 390 (1891). long after the event. Cp. § 28 supra. 

3 Duncker, in fa The painter was bound to show a marsh 
canon IL, ‘endl ἘΠΗ͂Ν Be sta oe at Marathon. No doubt Pausanias under- 
Herodotus. Leake and Finlay had stood by the marsh the northern marsh 
previously drawn up the Athenians in (Drakonera) ; but the painter might have 
battle line across the southern pass. ἀθέοις τὰ, ele let lee Lea ae 
Leake, though diminishing the engage- real tactics of the battle may have been 
ment, thought the Persian right was forgotten long before his time. But it 


driven back through the nort To eae MEEa ΠΝ ΔΉ τας apneane 
g tT πότ, a Drakonera in the flight of the Persians, 


A τ without seriously modifying our main 
The marsh comes into Pausanias in hypothesis. Cp. Wordsworth, op. cit. 


_ the first instance from the Poikile Stoa. p. 38. 
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their cavalry, even if they have many horsemen still on land! As the 
Greek army quitted its position, and advanced over the interval of eight 
stades,” it probably obeyed the impulse of all Greek armies, and edged 
away slightly towards the right ;? but it reached the enemy in unbroken 
order. How many minutes elapsed is a matter of opinion; but the 
history of humanity hung in the balance during those fateful seconds 
while pause, disorder or misgiving had meant ruin to Athens. The 
Soros may have been meant to mark the point where the shallow centre 
clashed, and then fell back, apparently defeated, leaving some men lying 
dead or wounded: on either wing the issue was more doubtful.4 The 
flying centre drew the Persians inland towards the valley, where for 
days the Athenians had watched the foeman: the Greek force was in 
three pieces, but the Persian likewise. ‘The victorious Greek wings 
turn in, rather than back, upon the centre, and the day is won. The 
Barbarians flying make for the fleet, pushed in to support them: some 
are driven southward into the marsh, some may have fled northward 
towards the larger swamp: the Athenian pursuers reach the water and 
assail the foremost ships, securing, all told, but seven vessels.° By 
noon the battle may well have been lost and won.® Ere nightfall the 
Persian course was clear, they were continuing the move, begun 
perhaps the day before, southwards for Sunion, but now all aboard the 
ships. What could the victorious Athenians do, but make all speed 
for Athens and Phaleron, this time doubtless by way of Pallene 17 


§ 36. In the previous discussion the view of Duncker has been 


allowed to pass pro tanto, that the Persians had a camp of some 
kind beyond the Charadra, between Stavrokoraki, Drakonera, and 
the sea. But whether it was just where Duncker puts it—right 


1 Tacticians may debate whether the 
Charadra, in ancient or modern times, 
would be sufficient to protect an army 
from being taken by the enemy’s cavalry 
in flank. The silence of Herodotus 
(§ 7 supra), positive tradition (§ 29 supra), 
and the speed with which the Persians gat 
them away, all point to the conclusion 
that the Persian cavalry was not on the 
field of battle. 

2 If these eight stades could be trusted 
they might mark, measured from the 
Herakleion, the point of contact. This 
would place the point so far up the valley 
of Avlona as to make the Persians rather 
than the Greeks the attacking party. 
The Athenians must have advanced suffi- 
ciently out of the valley of Avlona to 
threaten in flank a force marching for 
the southern passage. The eight stades 
may represent an estimate of the distance 
intervening when the two armies were 
actually in battle array. 

8 Thucyd. 5.71. This would be towards 
Brexisa ; so far, good. 

4 More probably the Soros is in advance 


of the point first reached by the centre, 
before its retreat. The position of the 
tomb may have been chosen purposely 
to obliterate, or obscure, the retreat. 
ΟΡ. § 21 supra. 

5 Perhaps this incident is somewhat too 
Homeric. Cp. Watkiss Lloyd, J. H.S. ii. 
386. 

6 The exact day of the battle can 
hardly be determined with complete 
assurance, but it was about the full moon 
of Metageitnion, and September 12 may 
be regarded as a regulative date. Cp. 
§ 27 supra. Wordsworth, op. cit. p. 39, 
on the strength of Aristophanes’ πρὸς 
ἑσπέρᾳ places “the crisis of the victory in 
the evening,” but translates the words, 
when first the day began to wane. There 
was no moon in the Poikile ! 

7 Finlay estimated the time from Athens 
to the plain by the main-road at 64 hours 
(26 miles), by Kephisia-Vrana at 5h. 25m. 
(22 miles). Perhaps the soldiers did not 
all return by one road. 

8 Duncker makes two camps, one for 
the army, another for the fleet. The 
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+) the middle of the marsh—may be doubted. Even if the pavilion 
of Datis was pitched on Drakonera—a doubtful datum 1—the mass 
of the soldiers may have been nearer the Charadra, with the water- 
course as a protection immediately in front. In any case the 
source Makaria, a name of good omen for Phoenicians in the 
fleet, would be completely commanded by the Persian lines. It 
may also be that the fleet was, wholly or partially, drawn up on 
the mile and a half of beach indicated just north of the mouth 
of the Charadra, though Herodotus says nothing of beaching the 
ships, and expressly leaves them riding at anchor.2. But all such 
points are matters of secondary importance, although, given Duncker’s - 
hypothesis, it is not obvious why the Persians crossed the Charadra, 
or when, or how they come to find themselves engaging the Greeks 
at a distance of some four kilometres from their camp and _ ships. 
For the alternative theory proposed above it may be urged. that, 
given the situation at Marathon, it fully explains the occurrence of 
the battle when and where it did ex hypothesi occur, with the least 
violence to the text of Herodotus, and to such other traditions as 
are in the main reconcilable with Herodotus. 

§ 37. The battle of Marathon was primarily a general’s battle. 
It is a point fairly open to discussion whether the Persians were 
well advised in selecting their landing-place.® It is possible that 
personal and political considerations* may have weighed more than 
purely strategic or commissariat reasons. Yet it is obvious that 
had the Athenians been lured or led to fight under the conditions 
originally selected by the Persians, or by Hippias for them, the issue 
could hardly haye been what it was. Had the Athenians crossed the 
Charadra and offered battle, with the water-course and four or five 
kilometres of plain-land behind them, Datis and Hippias would have 
worked their will on them. It was, perhaps, to have been a case of the 


eamp is curiously absent from Hdt.’s 
account, considering his account of Plataia 
9. 95, and Mykale 9. 97. In truth, there 


the hypothesis above defended involves a 
change of front on the part of the Persians, 
which might help to explain their defeat, 


is no obvious demand for a camp on the 
same scale and type at Marathon; and 
it is at least possible that the camp of 
Datis is due to an afterthought. Watkiss 
Lloyd points out (op. ὁ. p. 385) that ‘we 
do not read of any camp to be assailed 
or plundered after the victory.” The 
service of Aristeides (§ 27 supra) does not 
involve it. Cp. § 26 supra. 

1 § 28 supra. Lolling discovers the 
parva, not on Drakonera, but on Stavro- 
koraki (op. cit. p. 80). 

2 6, 107. The Persian line of battle has 
generally been assumed to run north and 
south. Duncker makes it run east and 
west. His hypothesis makes the Athenians 
_ change front, not the Persians, Accepting 
; _ his view of the line of Persian advance 


with or without the intervention of Pan. 
But the hypothesis does not stand and 
fall with the fortified camp, and the 
Persian first position north of Charadra, 
The Persian movement for the pass between 
the lesser marsh and the mountain: the 
Athenian advance from Vrand: the Persian 
front, now based on the sea and the ships, 
are the essential points. The exact magni- 
tude of the battle remains an open 
question. The battle-piece was probably 
exaggerated, to do justice to its results, 

3 Leake (op. cit. p. 210) shows that 
Marathon was not a good place for the 
Persians to fight in. 

4 Hippias had his happy associations 
with this route (1. 62). He had the 
Diakria to fall back on. 
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spider and the fly, and the ways on to the plain of Marathon, all well 
known to Hippias, had been left invitingly open. But the trappers 
were trapped. The first advantage was to the Athenians in the 
occupation of Vrand and the command of the passes by a single 
army. ‘The second advantage was in the ‘masterly inactivity,’ which 
reduced the Persians to a stale-mate. At this point the Persians 
might have done well to have divided their forces and made use 
of their numbers, on any showing vastly superior to the Greeks.” 
They made instead a fatal error from a strategic and tactical point 
of view. They determined to move with fleet and army together 
on Athens, either giving the army at Vrand the go-by, or dislodging 
and compelling it to fight. They moved, probably in early morning, 
after due preparation, southwards, the fleet flanking the army through 
the bay. Then was put into force the momentous decision, perhaps 
previously reached, at least conditionally, and the Athenians delivered 
the attack. They fought now practically on their own terms, after 
neutralising every advantage on the Persian side, except the bare 
and probably not overwhelming superiority of numbers. The battle 
was now with the soldiers. But even there the strategic genius 
on the Athenian side had not played its last trump. Whether 
designed or at least foreseen, whether simply seized and utilised on 
the spur of the moment, when the Athenian centre paused and gave 
way, and the Persians and Sakae pursued, the masterly handling 
of the troops on the field completely outweighed the superiority of 
numbers and secured victory to the Greeks. If the Pyrgos once bore 
the memorial of Miltiades, it might mark the point in the field where 
he stood when the brilliant and decisive manceuvre was executed : 
but if so, he must have been on the left not upon the right wing 
of the Athenians. That he claimed the credit of the victory, long 


1 It is possible that Hippias hoped to 
get through the pass, and fight a second 
battle of Pallene, the Persian cavalry 
playing the part this time of the Thessalian: 
but the Boedromia to Marathon anticipated 
him. If, however, that was the object, 
he would have done better to have landed 
farther south. The precedent, the omen, 
misled him. 

2 It might, perhaps, be argued that 
this is just what the Persians were doing, 
or about to do; the fleet moving off with 
a good portion of the forces, including the 
cavalry, the best foot-soldiers proceeding 
to march for Pallene. It is, of course, 
distressing to adopt any view which 
diminishes the magnitude of the actual 
engagement: but the argument, if ad- 
mitted, would only confirm the position 
advocated above. That was Busolt’s first 
thought (Die Lakedaimonier, i. 361 f.). 

5. The determination to move, and force 


a battle, could only be a question of time ; 
cp. p. 240 supra. Hippias, or other 
traitors, could inform Datis that the 
Spartans might be expected after the full 
moon. ‘The movement of the Persians is 
perfectly intelligible even without calling 
on the weather, commissariat, disease, 
superstition and what not, to explain 
it. 
4 That Miltiades commanded the Oineis, 
and was posted onthe extreme left, is 
a view formerly taken by Stein and 
others: cp. note to 6. 111. As the 
Polemarch was on the right, and as 
Miltiades is brought into special relation 
with Kallimachos, it might be argued 
that Miltiades was on the right wing, 
but not the Oineis; that post was held 
by the Aiantis, perhaps under Miltiades ; 
ep. note to 6. 110. In any case, moderns 
ought not to omit the Plataians from the 
battle array. 
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before Herodotus awarded it to him, has been already proved. On 
one point, however, it might even be suspected that Athenian tradi- 
tion did less than justice to the Marathonomachae and their commanders. 
The retreat or flight of the centre is ascribable, on the authority 
of Herodotus, to a positive and a negative cause. The centre was 
opposed to the best troops of the enemy: it had been seriously 
weakened, in order that the line of battle might not be out-flanked.* 
But this retreat turned out a god-send, owing to the masterly way 
in which it was utilised by the Athenian commander. Was this 
brilliant contraction of the two wings a movement ordered on the 
spur of the moment? Had it not been foreseen, and intended? Was 

the flight of the centre a rout, or a preconcerted arrangement? A 
Greek commander deliberately thinning his centre, and that more- 
over to oppose the flower of the enemy’s forces, may be trusted 
to have known what to expect. Could not the same strategic genius 
which had posted the Athenians at Vrand, have. devised this tactical 
manceuvre? Would such a movement have been more difficult than 
the recorded charge at the double, as performed by the hoplites ? 
If the case had not been at least foreseen, could the co-operation 
of the two wings have been so easily secured in the rupture and 
flight of the centre ?” 

§ 38. Finally, the battle of Marathon, though not materially a 
great slaughter,® nor historically a decisive issue, was a battle the abiding 
results of which it is not so much possible to exaggerate, as super- 
fluous to estimate. Had the Mede been victorious it is idle 
to speculate upon the sequel. What is plainly and positively visible 
in the story of Marathon and in the historic order of events, is the 
moral effect by the victory wrought upon Athens and the Athenians, 
upon Hellas and the Hellenes at large. Marathon lifted Athens 
at one stroke into the position of Hellenic protagonist. Marathon 


eT 


1! The exact number of Phylae, or of 
' then, occupying the centre, the exact 
_ depth, and so on, are matter of specula- 
tion. Finlay, op. cit. pp. 386 f., instituted 
_ elaborate estimates. Duncker, Gesch. vii. 
131, Abhandlungen, pp. 30 f., followed. 
2 Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, op. cié. p. 388, 
_ puts this point very strongly. ‘‘It 
_ appears certain from the small number 
‘ of (Athenians) slain that the victorious 
_ pursuit by the Persians here was chiefly 
and at best a driving in of ranks which 
obeyed instructions . . . and were prepared 
_ to give ground rather than expose them- 
_ selves to be uselessly crushed.” Such 
evolutions would not be beyond the 
__ ability of Greek hoplites ; ep. the Spartan 
tactics at Thermopylae, 7. 211, where the 
Lakedaimonians ἐμάχοντο ἀξίως λόγου, as 
_ did the Athenians at Marathon (6. 112). 
Cp. § 29 supra. At Plataia, on a vastly 


larger scale, something like the evolution 
was, perhaps, repeated (9. 46, 52 ff.). 

3 Hadt. himself had just recorded greater 
bloodshed (cp. Thue. 1. 23) in the Argive 
war, the Ionian revolt, the destruction of 
Sybaris, to say naught of disasters among 
the Barbarians. ‘The figures of the slain, 
6. 117, are doubtless authentic: probably 
every Barbarian was counted (Finlay sug- 
gests, op. cit, p. 389, by the jealous 
Spartans!) The Athenian number is 
confined to full citizens; the Plataians, 
the slaves are not counted. 

4 Finlay, op. cit. p. 392, briefly but 
eloquently summarised the point: ‘* There 
is no battle in ancient or modern times 
more deserving of applause for its military 
conduct, none more worthy of admiration 
for its immediate results on society, or 
more beneficial in its permanent influence 
on the fate of mankind.” 
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stimulated the genius and instructed the policy of Themistocles. 
The Spartan laud was all too soon clouded with envy, the friend- 
ship of Sparta grew cold in the atmosphere created by the Atheno- 
Plataian victory,! yet the soil of Marathon held the seed of 
Thermopylae and of Plataia as surely as that of Salamis and οἵ. 
Eurymedon. Even from the Persian point of view the effects of 
Marathon were by no means insignificant. It is, perhaps, difficult 
to explain fully the sensational disappearance of the Persians after 
an engagement which might have seemed to them indecisive: but 
if Datis,? if Hippias,? one or both, died in the action, the retreat of 
their forces is the more intelligible* In any case, the Persian 
forces departed that they might return, and that soon, upon a 
grander scale. Yet from Marathon, as it might seem, the Egyptian 
contingent carried home the spirit of disaffection, which the Ionian 
revolt had failed to propagate on the Nile; and if the rebellion in 
Egypt may be traced, even in part, to the Persian fiasco at Marathon, 
among the immediate results of that single day was a timeous gain, 
second only in magnitude to the opportune decease of Dareios,® and 
not less profitable for the ultimate salvation of Hellas than the ten 
years gained by the struggle in Ionia had been, in the first instance, 
for the development of Athens. 


1 Cp. Appendices VIJ. § 11, VIII. § 5. 

2 Cp. § 30 supra. 

3 Cp. § 25 supra. 

4 Tt is also well to remember that the 
season was advancing, that there were the 


nothing of more speculative reasons for the 
retreat, p 

5 Considering the 
feelings against Athens (5. 105, 6. 94, 
7. 1), one may marvel that the legend of 


state of Dareios’ 


Eretrian prisoners, that the Kyklades had 
been added to the empire, that Hippias, 
if not dead, was old and superstitious, 
that the Spartans were coming: to say 


Marathon never explicitly ascribed the 
king’s death to his rage and disgust over 
the event. 
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APPENDIX XI 


THE PARIAN EXPEDITION - 


$1. General character of the story in Hat. 6. 132-136. 8 2. Chronology of the 
events, and of the record. § 3. Sources. § 4. Significance, and truth, of the 
Herodotean story. § 5. Alternatives (Ephoros). ὃ 6. Supposed ingratitude of 
the Athenians towards the victor of Marathon. 


§ 1. THE passage (6. 132-136) on the expedition to Paros, and the 
fate of Miltiades, is a chapter eminently illustrative of the historian’s 
method and materials, mind, and resources. It is short and compact, 
but not therefore simple and consequent. It is at first sight good 
history, and on further examination proves in the main to be only 
another good story. While it bristles with difficulties and problems, 
it also supplies many historical lights and leads to a critical reader. 
Taken as a sample of what history was at the time, or of what it 
became in the hands of Herodotus, the passage surely justifies, not 
indeed any charge of wilful falsification against the author, but a most 
yigilant and thorough scepticism in regard to his knowledge, even 
of comparatively notorious and recent events. It is the purpose of 
the following paragraphs to discuss, in detail, the character of the 
Herodotean story, with special reference to dates, sources, and 
significance, and in comparison with discrepant authorities. Such a 
discussion tends to determine a conception of the actual course of 
eyents, and may be found to throw some new light upon the much 
debated ethology of the Athenian people. 

8.2. The date of the expedition is not clearly stated, nor even 
indicated, by Herodotus. It is, however, only reasonable to suppose 
that some time elapsed after Marathon before this expedition to Paros 
was undertaken. Or is it to be credited that the Athenians followed 

hard upon the track of the vanished Persian Armada, or put them- 
selves deliberately within reach of the swarm of Phoenician ships, 
virtually intact? The autumn of the year, even of the year of 


Marathon, was hardly the time when the Athenians would have 


despatched a large fleet, apparently their whole fleet, with soldiers 


ἡ and sailors on board, even to a region of boundless gold. The earliest 
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point at which it is reasonable to date this expedition, is the spring 
of the year following the battle of Marathon, 12. 489 p.c.1 The 
Athenians might by that time have been assured that the Persians 
were not intending an immediate re-invasion. Attica was probably 
secured, from the side of Aigina, by the possession of the hostages 
inter ned 1 in the previous year i@ 73). The city, flushed with triumph, 
was perhaps in a mood to give carte blanche, or at least a roving com- 
mission, to the chief hero of Marathon still surviving, who should win 
them other islands, as he had previously won them Lemnos: or, at 
least, should purge the Kyklades of medism, and put Aigina completely 
at their mercy. The duration of the expedition, assuming it to have 
been confined to Paros, appears to be clearly marked as under thirty 
days, the actual siege, or blockade, lasting exactly six-and-twenty 
(c. 135). This last figure is a chronological datum which has all the 
appearance of a genuine historic tradition. But, apart from the 
personal motives of Miltiades, it is not easy to see, in the text of 
Herodotus, why the siege should have been abandoned so soon: and 
if there were not forthcoming, from other sources, a sufficient reason 


for the retirement of the Athenians, this easy and rapid abandonment 


of the undertaking would support the argument of those who have 
dated the expedition against Paros to the same year as Marathon: 


for there was certainly time enough in that year for an undertaking ~ 


which lasted less than a month, whatever the time which it may have 


been expected to occupy. But the tradition preserved by Cornelius. 


Nepos and Stephanus Byzantinus to be considered below (§ 5) disposes 
of this argument. How soon after the retirement of Miltiades the 
treachery of Timo was discovered, and the case referred to Delphi, 
or what the date of the Pythian response, does not appear (c. 135): 


presumably it was subsequent to the trial of Miltiades at Athens, and | 


even to his death.? The trial may be placed provisionally soon after 


the return of Miltiades to Athens in 489 B.C., but there is nothing to — 


determine how soon after his trial and condemnation Miltiades died, 
nor how soon after his death his son Kimon paid the fine inflicted 


upon the father. An interval thereafter gives the earliest date at 


which Herodotus could have gathered, or composed, the whole story, 
but the length of that interval there is little or nothing in the passage 
to indicate; though it may be argued that some considerable time 


must have elapsed before the story of what actually happened could 


have been so far metamorphosed with impunity as appears to have 
been done in this case. The tone and character of the story would, to 
say the least, be consistent with the hypothesis that Kimon too was 
dead and gone ere Herodotus was writing. This argument would 


1 So Petavius (Ὁ. Petau), Rationarium, before the trial and end of Miltiades, as the — 
i. 8, 2 haec proximo anno ab Marathonia Parians apply to Delphi as soon as they — 
victoria videntur accedisse. Op. Duncker, are quit of the blockade. ὥς σῴεας ἡσυχίη 
ὙΠ: 1162, Ths πολιορκίης ἔσχε c. 135, 
2 The text, of course, dates the oracle 
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sring the composition down some time after 449 B.C., ὁ.6. upwards of 
wrty years after the event. 

§ 3. The sources of the story are in part specified, at least in general 
rms, by Herodotus, and may in part be inferred from his text. 
τς ‘Pan-hellenic’ authority is offered for one portion, a local Parian 
wuthority for the rest.’ Such assertions, however, cannot be taken 
wm pied de la lettre. Pan-hellenic tradition surely was not silent on 
bhe latter part of the story; the Parians surely had views on the 
sarlier : indeed, πάντες Ἕλληνες, taken strictly, covers the Parian and 
wvery other ‘source.’ But the phrase cannot be taken strictly, nor can 
+; mean much more than that no authority contradicted the story as 
sold so far: while, conversely, the Parian account of the sequel contra- 
Sieted some other account, or accounts, albeit Herodotus gives it 
»reference. One or more Athenian reports there must have been of 
the affair, and the question arises whether ‘ Pan-hellenic’ tradition 
on this case is anything more than uncontradicted Athenian tradition, 
»r at most anything more than tradition common to Athenians and 
Parians? It might be thought that there is some indication (especially 
m c. 135) of Delphic authority for parts of this story, and probably 
τὸ authority would be more likely with Herodotus to stand for the 
sommon voice of Hellas.2 But the Delphic incident, the Delphic 
ormula in the story are no conclusive proof of a Delphic source for 
the passage; Parians, even Athenians, would be interested in the 
reservation of the Response, Timo herself, or her friends not least of 
AIL From first to last there is nothing to push the story’s genesis 
»eyond Athenian and Parian sources: but the ‘contagmination’ of 
these sources has created a problem not free from difficulty. At first 
Sight, indeed, the question might appear to be settled by the formula 
above quoted, which goes to show that ce. 132, 133 give an uncon- 
sradicted Athenian story, while cc. 134-136 follow a special and 
Idivergent story told by Parians. But the distribution of responsi- 
ibility cannot be effected so simply as on that wise. Admitting not 
merely c. 134 but even ὁ. 135 to be wm toto from Paros, it is obvious 
‘that the same cannot possibly be true of 6. 136, which records the 
pprosecution and fate of Miltiades, the expiation of Kimon, events 
‘which Herodotus, or his authorities, surely found in Attic tradition. 
1The nature and genesis of this tradition may be to some extent 
idetected in the passage. There had been speeches made at the trial,° 
‘by the pursuer, Xanthippos son of Ariphron (and father of Pericles), 
‘who presumably gave one account of the affair, and of its antecedents, 
san account reflected, perhaps, in part into c. 132: speeches, too, by 
‘the friends of the accused (ὑπεραπελογέοντο οἱ φίλοι ©. 136), who told 
‘the story of the taking of Lemnos, and paid their contribution to the 


; : 
‘<memories of Marathon,’ which are here seen in the making.* If his 


1 6, 134 és μὲν δὴ τοσοῦτο τοῦ λόγου οἱ 2 Op. Introduction, vol. I. p. 1xxviii. 
; πάντες Ἕλληνες, λέγουσι, τὸ ἐνθεῦτεν δὲ 8. Op. Introduction, vol. I. pp. Ἰχχχυὶ f. 
© αὐτοὶ Πάριοι γενέσθαι ὧδε λέγουσι. 4 Op. Appendix X. § 13. 
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advocates did not parade the services of Miltiades on the Danube, it 
must have been because those services had already done duty on a 
similar occasion! ; but is it conceivable that no account was given of 
the expedition to Paros itself? To the question why Miltiades had 
gone to Paros at all, they may have replied that it was to avenge and 
punish the Parians for their part in the Marathonian campaign—that, 
and something more:? and in the somewhat inconsistent account of 
the antecedents of the expedition, given in cc. 132, 133, we may find 
reminiscences of the forensic debate held by the rival advocates at the 
trial of Miltiades, even if we discover in the far-fetched reference to 
Lysagoras, and his influence on the action, a jet from the Parian 
fountain-head.? It will at least be granted that allusion at the 
trial must have been made to the antecedents of the expedition, 
and that reminiscences of those antecedents are found in ce. 132, 
133. Not less certainly must the course of the expedition have 
been recounted, and in particular the abandonment of the siege 
justified, as well as might be, in the mouths of Miltiades his friends. 
The Herodotean version ascribes the fiasco, wholly and solely, to 
the (supernatural) fright of Miltiades, and the resultant injury to his 
person. This explanation is expressly a Parian account: it is the 
less remarkable that there was a variant report as to the situation of 
the injury, some locating it in the thigh, others in the knee.4 An 
injury to the knee is more probable than an injury to the thigh, if the - 
injury was due simply to a leap, and a sprain. Herodotus prefers 
the thigh. How a sprain (σπασθῆναι) could result in gangrene — 
(σφακελίσαντός τε τοῦ μηροῦ Kal σαπέντος C. 136) is not obvious: those 
who reported that the knee was the seat of the injury appear to 
have provided an abrasion of the skin (προσπταῖσαι). The knee would 
have been bare, not the thigh. Taking the text of Herodotus strictly 
this variation might be regarded as a variation within the area of — 
the Parian traditions. But, as already seen, Parian authorities are 
not followed to the end; and this variation may be due to the 
dialectic of afterthought, here or there, working very much on the 
lines of the criticism just above given. ‘The truth, perhaps, was that 
Miltiades returned from Paros honourably wounded; but of that 
anon. In either case, if his friends could allege any colourable 
pretext for the abandonment of the siege, it was surely alleged on the 
trial; but no appeal could alter the cruel facts that Miltiades had 
disappointed expectations, involved the State in expense, failed to 
punish the Parians, and had nothing to show for his promises but his ‘ 


1 See 6. 104, and Appendix III. ὃ 14 and so his name may have been mentioned — 
supra. at the trial ; in which case, Herodotus has 
2 Cp. c. 183 πρόφασιν ἔχων ὡς κτλ. only used the (anti-Philaid) tradition, Ἢ 
τοῦτο μὲν δὴ πρόσχημα λόγων ἣν κτλ. which substituted a personal for ἃ public — 
Also, Nepos, and Stephen sub υ. IIdpos. motive in the mind of Miltiades. Η 
3 LLysagoras son of Tisias may have had 4 οἱ δὲ αὐτὸν τὸ γόνυ προσπταῖσαι 
something to say to the medism of Paros, λέγουσι. Cp. note ad J, 3 


3, 4 


ound. 
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The technical precision with which the procedure against 


‘ltiades is recorded, affords some guarantee of the presence of the 


ttic source, or sources: as regards the Pari 
mnot be thought favourable to Miltiades.* 


an expedition, they 
To call them ‘ Alk- 


aionid,’ however, would imply, first, more definite a theory respecting 
-e heads, or channels, of Attic tradition than seems warranted by the 
se; secondly, more passive a relation to his sources, on the part of 
erodotus, than the art and character of his work throughout suggest. 


» this case the ‘ Pan-hellenic’ 


tradition is probably Attic tradition, 


hich the writer found uncontradicted, though it is in itself composite 


addition. 


Even the ‘Parian’ version of a part of the story might 


5 located not at Paros, but at Delphi, were it not for the general 


cobability and the intrinsic hint of 


a personal visit to Paros, and to 


the enclosure of Demeter Thesmophoros on the hill in front of the 
ty.” There, perhaps, Herodotus learned the local Parian version, 
thich explained the failure of Miltiades in terms acceptable to local 
atriotism, and doubly acceptable to Herodotus from its connexion 


‘ith things divine. 
§ 4. Whatever its origin, 


the story is full of significance, and 


artainly not wholly devoid of truth, though to extract the historic 
ction, even in outline, may be a forlorn hope, the most plausible 
econstruction still leaving something unexplained. The most certain 


act, or group of facts, is the prosecution, trial, and condemnation of 
filtiades: the accuser’s name may be regarded as known, so too the 


ature of the charge,” and the verdict. 
whether Kimon discharged the fine, 


srison”’ or in his own house, 


Whether Miltiades died ‘‘in 


vr Kallias paid it for him,* these and other such points are disputable. 
Again, that Miltiades led an Athenian expedition against Paros, that 


he expedition failed, after a siege 


of twenty-six days, that his trial 


‘nd condemnation were in consequence of this failure, form a series of 
acts not less certain than the first group above mentioned. But here 


ertainties end, and conjectures begin. 


The antecedents and the 


sourse of the expedition cannot be regarded as accurately ascertainable. 


‘t has been suggested above that the account given by Herodotus of 
she antecedents of the expedition goes back ultimately not so much to 
actual memory, or tradition, of the proceedings in question, as to the 
cepresentations made, on one side or other, at the subsequent trial. 
The verdict might seem to attest the partial truth of the accuser’s 
account of the affair: and the verdict may not have been a wild or 
indefensible perversion of justice.° Miltiades may have been respon- 


1 In the heyday of the Athenian empire 
‘the memory of the Parian fiasco was not 
walculated to gratify the amour propre of 
ithe imperial democracy. 

3 See note 6. 136. A γραφὴ ἀπατήσεως 

s better attested than the proditionis 
᾿(προδοσίας) of Nepos lc. infra, or the 
speculatus (κλοπῆς δημοσίων χρημάτων) 


of Trogus, ib. Otherwise there would be a 
good deal to say in favour of peculatus. 
As to the verdict, see p. 226 infra. 

3 Aulus Gell. 17, 21 follows Nepos and 
Valer. Max. 5. 3; cp. Plutarch, Kim. 4. 

4 Op. Plutarch, /.c. 

5 The Delphic formula which acquitted 
Timo condemned Miltiades. Cp. § 6 in/ra. 
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sible for undertakings and promises not essentially misrepresented in 
the account of his original speech, ὁ. 132. 
believe that he gave the Athenians, in the Bule, in the Ekklesia, no 
inkling, no suggestion of the destination of the fleet, 
might have heen advocated, and conceded, on grounds of policy, but ~ 
Miltiades’ previous record, his connexion with Thrace, the words put — 
into his mouth, the existing situation, would have made Thasos, rather 
than Paros, the natural hone of the expedition, and itis even con-— 
ceivable that such an idea was left to circulate, the better to cover the ~ 
If the expedition was, then, appar- 
ently diverted to Paros, a door would have been opened to such 
suspicions of purely personal motives as are suggested in the relations 
But military and political grounds for 
the attack on the capital of the Kyklades at this time are not far to 
seek, and it was justifiable, as an act of policy, even more in view 


real purpose of the expedition.” 


of Miltiades and Lysagoras. 
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It is, however, difficult to © 


Perhaps secrecy — 


| 
; 
9 
| 
| 
) 
; 
4 


of the future relations of Athens to Persia, to Aigina, than in the — 


light of the previous medism of Paros. 


The demand for 100 T. from j 


the Parians was not overwhelming—a sum that might not have sufficed * 


much more than to cover the expenses of the expedition,? and no 
more than Sikyon had just paid to Argos, in a somewhat similar case.* 


“σας, τ 


It would be absurd to suppose that Miltiades sent his herald te 
demand this sum for himself: and it may be reasonably conjectunedi™ 

that his message to the Parians was not confined to this one articles, Ν 
The expedition was not a mere act of piracy, but a chapter in the war 


with the Mede and his subjects. 


So much might, perhaps, have been ~ 


inferred by modern criticism from the text of Herodotus, even if 
ancient tradition, or criticism, had not justified, or anticipated, the 


inference. 


§ 5. The more rational theory, or representation of the affair, i in 
some respects an alternative to the Herodotean, has been preserved by 


Cornelius Nepos, and others. 
here probably Ephoros: 


The immediate authority with Nepos was 
but Ephoros had earlier authorities, some, 


perhaps, older than Herodotus himself, though not other than Herodotus © 


might have used, if so minded. 


In regard to the course of the action” 


Herodotus had deliberately turned away from the better, the ‘Pan- 
Hellenic,’ tradition to follow the local and ea parte Parian account, for 
a fairly Obvious reason, to wit, that the Parian account substitutes 2 


1 Grote, iv. p. 60, remarks that ‘‘No 
man except Miltiades ever dared to raise 
his voice in the Athenian Assembly and 
say—‘Give me a fleet of ships’” οἷο. 
But did Miltiades ? Two stories of Themi- 
stokles (1. ’A@nv. πολ. c. 22; 2. Plutarch, 
Them. 20) and the case of Perikles (Plut- 
arch, Per, 23) seem to show that the use of 
‘secret-service money’ was understood at 
Athens. The αὐτοκρατία voted occasionally 
to Strategi, or a Strategos, concerned means 


not ends. 


It is hardly credible that the — 
Athenians voted Miltiades αὐτοκρατία im 
the dark, but the genesis of a statement to 
that effect may have been facilitated by 
the partial precedents quoted. 

2 Cp. case of Naxos, Hat. 5. 33. 


3 Nepos (i.e. Ephoros), indeed, puts 
the expenses at half the sum: yet repre- 
sents the expedition as issued with 
larger commission. 

456502 
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supernatural for a natural explanation of the failure of Miltiades, and 
cends therefore to point a moral more acceptable to the mind of 
FHerodotus.! The whole account of the affair from first to last as given 
boy Nepos? is so reasonable and coherent that the chief ground for 
loubting it is to be found in these, its good qualities. This version 
‘s so little open to criticism that it might be suspected of being a 
eroduct of criticism: it so completely avoids and abolishes the diffi- 
sulties in the Herodotean story that it might be suspected of a pur- 
moose and design to supplant that version of the affair. This is a 
Houbt which cannot be wholly avoided: it is, however, only reason- 
table to remember that the account given by Herodotus is confessedly 
wa parte, and obviously pragmatic: that there were other traditions 
sand authorities in the fifth century: and that Ephoros may have used 
them. ‘The relation between the two extant accounts might provision- 
ually be stated as follows. It is obvious that the story of the Parian 
“expedition as told by Herodotus is at once incomplete and doctrinaire ; 
‘but while as a whole it cannot stand criticism, some of the details may 
tbe thoroughly sound. The account as told by Ephoros is as a whole 
fintelligible and probable ; but it is not unlikely that some details may 
have been due to afterthought, or art, rather than to tradition and 
memory. The antecedents, course and sequel of the expedition are 
rrelated to the following effect. The Athenians commission Miltiades 
in command of seventy ships to chastise the islands which had assisted 
the Barbarians.2 The commission, to say the least of it, is wide: the 
fKyklades presumably were intended, Samos, Chios, Lesbos, probably 
eeven Thasos would be covered by its terms. Several islands he 
meduced to their allegiance, some by persuasion, some by force.* Paros 
resisted persuasion, and was invested, with a proper siege train.? These 
mmachines are somewhat out of place in a fleet that has scoured the 
‘Aegean. Paros is on the point of capitulating when a fire is seen 
-—upon the horizon,® which was misinterpreted by the besieged and 
besiegers alike as a signal of the approach of the Persians.’ The 
‘Parians withdrew their capitulation® and Miltiades burnt his engines 
(sic), and made home. He is charged with treason ὃ in allowing Paros 
to escape ; and the explanation given by the accusers is that he was 


1 Cp. Introduction, vol. I. pp. ex ff. 

2 Miltiades, c. 7. 

3 Ut insulas, quae barbaros adjuverant, 
bello persequeretur. 
_ 4 Plerasque ad officium redire coegit, 
nonnullas vi expugnavit. 
_ 5 Vineis ac testitudinibus (Nepos), μη- 
ἡχανήματα (Steph. B.). 
® Incontinenti(Nepos), περὶ τὴν Μύκονον 
Steph.), which at least is possible. Nepos, 
Showever, has corrected the spontaneous 
: or bustion of the wood in Ephoros (apud 
WSteph. ἐξ αὐτομάτου ep. Thue. 2. 77) by 
Nescio quo casu. Neither suggests a ruse. 


ὌΝ 
ΕΠ 


7 Steph. only mentions the Parians, and 
represents them as thinking the signal 
given by Datis. Nepos has a double 
correction ‘ab oppidanis οὐ oppugnatoribus’ 
to explain the retirement of Miltiades ; ὦ 
classiariis regiis—probably to get rid of 
Datis, who if not left dead at Marathon, 
was at least not expected to reappear so 
soon after, 

8 Hence the proverb ἀναπαριάζειν 
(Steph.). That the term was invented on 
this occasion may fairly be doubted. 

9 Proditionis, Trogus Pomp. 


apud 
Justin, 2. 15 has ‘ peculatus,’ 
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bribed. Miltiades was incapacitated for conducting his own defence 
by wounds received in the siege: his brother ‘‘Tisagoras’ spoke on 
his behalf.2 To the sequel as told by Herodotus, Nepos adds 
that the fine of fifty talents represented the sum expended on the ~ 
expedition, and that Miltiades, being unable to pay, was put into 
prison, or bonds, and there died. The first statement might be an 
argument from analogies, though a probable one. The inability to pay © 
might be no more than an inference from the fact that it was not ~ 
Miltiades who actually paid the fine, and the ‘imprisonment’ might © 
be a further inference.* Thus, particular details may have to be ~ 
discounted or discredited, but can it be doubted that the account — 
preserved in the later authorities, and based in them probably on ~ 
Ephoros, but not therefore to be denied all earlier authority, gives, on ~ 
the whole, a more probable and intelligible account of the proceedings 
in question, particularly of the purpose and course of the expedition, ~ 
than the story told by Herodotus ? 

§ 6. One further question may here be appropriately discussed in 
brief. A controversy has existed in regard to the judgment to be passed ~ 
on the Athenians for their treatment of Miltiades, and even the apology 
of Grote has not succeeded in clearing them of all suspicion of in- 
gratitude, and fickleness.® The attack and the apology have both — 
been conducted in the twilight; the issue raised has been partly a 
false one. The more critical estimate of the sources, the recovery of 
the probable design and course of the expedition, the perception οἵ. 
the party bearings of the trial of Miltiades conduce to put the matter 
in another light, and in another plane. Last, and not least, the reduc-~ 
tion of the figure of Miltiades to its proper proportions in the story 
of Marathon® reduces the supposed case against Athens. Miltiades 
had deserved well of the state, but he had not deserved so well as — 
the Marathonian legend, grossly developed in his favour, implied. 
The peripety in his fortunes was less, probably in both directions, — 
than the art and moral of the story-tellers represent. Too much, 
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1 Accusatus ergo proditionis, quod quum 566 below. Valerius Maximus (5. 3) τθ- 


Parum expugnare posset, a rege corruptus, 
infectis rebus, a pugna discessisset. 


2 «Tisagoras’ is perhaps the result of a 
confusion between Stesagoras (Hat. 6. 103) 
and Tisandros (6. 127 ff.). Stesagoras was 
dead long before (6. 38), nor could Tisan- 
dros the suitor of Agariste circa 570 8.6. 
have defended Miltiades in 489 B.c. But 
the names may have been represented in 
the Philaid connexion at the time; and 
frater is not originally or necessarily a 
full brother (frater germanus). 


3 Aulus Gellius (17. 21) is obviously 
following Nepos, but Plutarch (Aim. 4) 
may be quoting Ephoros direct. 


4 On the statement of Plato, Gorg. 515, 


ports that the ungrateful Athenians would 
not deliver up the dead body of Miltiades — 
for sepulture until Kimon had taken his 
father’s place in prison. 

5 Cp. Julius Schvarez, Die Demokratie— 
von Athen, Leipzig, 1891, pp. 43 ff., a 
veritable advocatus diaboli. Grote (iv. pp. _ 
50-64, ed. ’72) weakened his own case 
by treating the expedition to Paros as — 
“a comparatively unimportant enterprise.” 
Unimportant it might seem to an Athenian 
in the days of the ‘Empire,’ when the 
nesiote states were at the mercy of Athens, — 
but it must have worn a very different — 
aspect to Athenian eyes in the year 489 _ 
B.C. a 
6 Cp. Appendix X. 88 5, 23, 27, etc. 
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mdeed, has been made of the fate of Miltiades and too little of 
she policy and action of Athens after Marathon. Such results 
are due in part to the preference accorded to biography over 
ristory, to art over science. In particular, the zeal of Xanthippos 
sand his friends has hardly received due attention. The Athenian 
sourts had upon a recent occasion held the balance fairly between 
shese rival families and factions, whose mutual jealousies have 
leeply coloured the records of Attic history: what reason is there 
sso expect a deliberate misjudgment, or a special ingratitude on this 
secasion? Xanthippos and his friends had presumably some case 
sagainst Miltiades, and they succeeded in persuading the ‘people,’ 
shut only to exact at most the bare eosts of an expedition, for the 
ssuccess of which Miltiades had perhaps made himself surety, for the 
Mailure of which he was in any case admittedly responsible, even if 
tthe charges of bribery, treason, and so on were, in the eyes of the 
scourt, as the penalty assessed seems to show, untrue. The actual 
eeourse of procedure was probably by an εἰσαγγελία, but the final 
ystage of the trial was, perhaps, before a Dikastery. In any case, the 
rmass of the people was not to be charged with any special degree of 
rmoral obliquity: personal feeling, political rivalry, lay rather at the 
édoor of the well-born opponents of Miltiades, who exploited the 
‘institutions of Athens for personal ends. The bulk of the citizens 
rmight well have cried: “A plague 0° both your houses.” It is little 
«short of absurd to indict the Demos of 489 B.c., still far removed 
‘from the material and moral decadence of the Ekklesiasts in 406 8.0.} 
‘on a special charge of political ingratitude, which, if it fits any one, 
should be saddled on Xanthippos and his friends. Quwicquid delirant 
treges plectuntur Achivi. The masses are visited for the madness of 
‘their leaders. Even if there were any truth in the notion that 
‘Miltiades was condemned for fear he should establish a tyranny it 
‘must have been his personal enemies who raised the scare. But the 
᾿ statement looks more transparently like an afterthought than any 
other item in the story as told by Nepos.*._ The wounds of Miltiades 
“were not ἃ ἴα Pisistrate:3 he was dying. The tyrant-motif is perhaps 
‘horrowed from the former trial, in which Miltiades was acquitted. 
In fine, reduced to its proper proportions, the second trial of Miltiades 
_ is no very strong or special ground for an indictment of the Athenian 
people as a whole, or of the democratic institutions of the day, no, 
not even were it proved that under monarchy or oligarchy Miltiades 
i might have gone scot-free. The fair presumption is that the accused 


was not wholly blameless, or at least that his personal opponents had 
! a good case against him. The trial was not a symptom or result of 
‘democratic ingratitude, much less of wild revenge: it was, so far as 
_ it was ‘political, an advantage gained by one Eupatrid ring, or faction, 


1 Xen. Hell. 1. 7. Xenophon is, ofcourse, far harder to whitewash than the fine 
ἃ somewhat suspicious witness, but the inflicted on the adventurer of Paros, 
éxecution of the victors of Arginusae is 2 Milt. ο. 8. * Hat. 1, 59, 
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over another, and not meaner in its motives probably than the subse-~ 
quent impeachment of Kimon by Perikles.t The verdict was remarkable ~ 


for its moderation ; it looks like a compromise.” 


But, in any case, the © 


agent least to blame in the matter is probably the Demos of that | 
time in its Assembly. The abuse of democratic institutions for 
political and party purposes shows, of course, that institutions cannot ~ 
safeguard themselves, but is hardly a special ground for indicting the 


Commons.  oblesse oblige. 


The Commons were very much in the” 


4 


hands of their leaders, and the leaders at this time were still almost ~ 


exclusively Eupatrids.® 


The state of Athens was never perfect, but ~ 


A 


when was the ‘People’ in better case and spirit than in the thirty” 
years, or generation, embracing the expulsion of the Peisistratids and ~ 


the victory of Salamis ? 


Holding no brief, whether for or against — 


Democracy, but simply desirous to recover the true course of events ~ 
and actions, or, failing that, at least to understand the given record, q 


a modern student may well feel, after examination of the witnesses to 


the Parian expedition, that the action of the Athenians was not 80. 
immoral and irrational as the story in Herodotus would imply. Verily, — 
the gods, who endorsed, after their own fashion, the popular judgment ~ 
on Miltiades, had some better ground for interposition than the ~ 
vague and personal ὕβρις of the noble leader,* which in the eyes of 

Herodotus plainly brought the fate of Miltiades into the same category | 
as the fates of Skyles,> Kandaules,® and other infatuated and guilty 


men. 


We can hardly share the pious philosophy, which enables the ~ 


historian to satisfy his conscience over the miserable end of the 
reputed victor of Marathon, by tracing it to a divine judgment upon 
a comparatively venial sacrilege,’ even admitting that the reported act 
at Paros is to be taken as symbolical of the man’s nature and character, 


which in turn would justify his divinely-ordered doom.® 


If the 


conception of his character be an inference from his fate, that were 
a further evidence how largely afterthought has taken the place οὗ. 
memory in the story, and how idle it is to argue constructively upon 
the slight and phantastic basis of fact supplied by the artificialised 
traditions of Herodotus, to the political programme or the judicial action — 
of the Athenian state as exhibited in the treatment of Miltiades. 


1 AQ. π. 27. The proceedingsagainst Mil- 
tiades may have arisen out of his εὔθυναι. 

2 Plato, Gorg. 516 Μιλτιάδην δὲ τὸν 
ἐν Μαραθῶνι els τὸ βάραθρον ἐμβαλεῖν 
ἐψηφίσαντο, καὶ εἰ μὴ διὰ τὸν πρύτανιν 
ἐνέπεσεν ἄν; The question, implying an 
affirmative, if it has any truth in it, might 
be referred to a προβολή, or to proceedings 
in the Ekklesia antecedent to the trial 
proper. It cannot stand for the verdict, 
against Herodotus, et caeteros. Perhaps 
it was simply borrowed from the proposal 
of the prosecutors, cp. Grote, iv. 52. 

3 Op. Isokrates, Areopag. §§ 20 ff. (7. 


» 
144, 145), and the list of Demagogues in ~ 
the ’A@nv. πολ. ο. 28. & 
4 AQ. πολ. c. 28 τοῦ μὲν δήμου προειστή- 
κει Ἐάνθιππος, τῶν δὲ γνωρίμων Μιλτιάδης. 
5 ἐς δ: 8: Ἢ 
7 Op. 6. 185 ἡ δὲ Πυθίη οὐκ ἔα, paca 
οὐ Τιμοῦν εἶναι τὴν αἰτίην τούτων, ἀλλὰ 
δεῖν γὰρ Μιλτιάδεα τελευτᾶν μὴ εὖ, φανῆναξ — 
οἱ τῶν κακῶν κατηγεμόνα. Pa 
8 Grote, ὦ. cit., goes so far as to admit — 
that Miltiades was ‘‘ corrupted by success,” 
without apparently perceiving that the 
argument which proves thecorruption of Mil- — 
tiades would prove the corruption of Athens. — 
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APPENDIX XIl 
THE LIBYAN LOGI 


ΕἼ. General character and contents of the Libyan Logi: purpose of this Appendix. 
$2. Story of the Persian expedition into Libya: the fate of Barke, the 
deliverance of Kyrene, the end of Pheretime: chronology. ὃ 3. Antecedents : 
story of the colonisation of Thera from Lakedaimon. § 4. Story of the coloni- 
sation of Libya from Thera: chronology. § 5. History of the Battiadae (six 
reigns): sources. ὃ 6. The geographical element in the Libyan Logi: general 
conception of Libya. § 7. The region best known to Herodotus: his conception 
and knowledge of N. Africa. § 8. The Oases. § 9. Sources of the geography 
(Herodotus and Hekataios). § 10. The value of the Herodotean geography and 
ethnography of Libya. 811. Libya and Egypt. § 12. The ultimate problems 
of Libyan ethnology. 


§ 1. THERE is no part, or section, of the work of Herodotus, with 
the possible exception of Bk. 2, more strongly endowed with a distinct 
character, and an obvious anatomy, than the Libyan Logi (Bk. 4, ce. 
145-205)! The analysis of the passage shows that it is made up of 
two different elements, the description of the land and native tribes of 
Libya, as they were in the historian’s own day ; the record of certain 
historical events, of which Libya had been the scene.” This 
historical record is, in turn, subdivided into two sections, which are 
artificially separated, in the very structure of the whole passage, by the 
interposition of the geographical and ethnographical excursus just 
mentioned. The former section, thus constituted, relates the fortunes 
of the Hellenes in Libya, tracing the antecedents of Kyrene through 
Thera back to Lakedaimon, and bringing the story down to a point 
ex hypothesi synchronous with the expedition of Dareios into Europe, 
which forms the ostensible point of departure for the connected history 
in the second volume of Herodotus’ work. The latter historical section 
narrates the story of a Persian expedition from Egypt, undertaken to 
re-establish the Battiad monarchy in the Kyrenaica, about the time 
when Dareios was making his way through Thrace into Scythia. The 
narrative, thus artificially divided in the literary opus, is really con- 


1 The title is justified by 2. 161. elements that they are usually divorced in 
2 Op. Introduction, vol. I. p, xxxii, modern retractations, geographers dealing 
So completely independent are these two —_ with the one, historians with the other, 
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tinuous in time and in causality. The story has complete historic 
unity in all its stages, though within the historic sequence more than 
one latent dramatic unit seems to suggest itself. A justification, how- 
ever, for the separation of the continuous story into the two sections 
just indicated may be found in the observation that the earlier section 
is all purely Hellenic story, the scene of which is laid now at Sparta, 
now in Thera, now at Delphi, now in Libya, and has never anything 
to say to Persia, and the advance of the Persian power; while the 
later section brings the Persians into contact with the Greeks in Libya, 
and so potentially into touch with all Libya and its inhabitants, and 
thus introduces a new interest, which serves to relate the Libyan 
incidents to the major theme of the whole work. That this relation 
is artificially obtained, in this particular context, at the expense of some 
inconsequence, exaggeration, and improbability, is an observation not 
to be evaded by an attentive reader; the rather, seeing that the 
diminished scale upon which the actual operations of the Persians in 
Libya are conducted, or narrated, is proportionate neither to the 
historian’s theory of the purposes of the expedition, nor to the historical 
and the geographical introductions and excursus, of which it is the 
excuse, and should have been the climax. These observations, arising 
mainly out of the mere analysis of the whole passage, suggest that in 
the Libyan Logi are combined at least three elements, or groups of 
materials, of different orders, and coming from different sources : first, 
a story, or group of stories, preserving reminiscences of a Persian 
expedition into Libya, approximately synchronous with the adventures 


of Dareios in Europe: secondly, a story, or series of stories, largely if — 


not wholly independent, which preserve the record of the Hellenic 
settlement in Libya, and its antecedents: thirdly, a mass of informa- 
tion, geographical and ethnographical, concerning the land and the 
native population of Libya, which probably formed no part of either 
historical context, until Herodotus brought this and that together into 
his one scheme. Thus was evolved, in the last instance, the highly 
complex and artificial unity, to be known as the Libyan Logi of 
Herodotus, only dove-tailed into the whole scheme of the work by a 
tour de force, yet admitting of very simple analysis in itself, and to be 
isolated, and separately considered, more easily and more reasonably 
than any other portion of the work, with exception of the Hoyptian 
Logi (Bk. 2), to which it forms an obvious and not wholly accidental 
analogy, upon a smaller scale. The intrinsic insularity of the Libyan 
Logi makes it possible for the commentator to perform his proper task 
more completely in regard to them than in regard to any other portion 
of the work, always excepting Bk. 2, and the notes ad Ji. in this 
edition may be taken as a tolerably full commentary on the primary 
aspects of the chapters in question. Still, the commentator is bound 
to follow the order of exposition determined by his authority, and 
must deal with each item as it presents itself in the text. It is con- 
venient to liberate the discussion of a composite literary whole from 
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_the sequence dictated by the author’s presentation of his materials ; a 
-more clearly reasoned critique, a fuller appreciation of the ensemble, 
sare the rewards of such a method. This Appendix especially aims at 
ssupplementing the notes on the text, and the observations in the 
Introduction bearing upon the subject, first, in regard to the historical 
scourse of events, secondly, in regard to the problems of source and of 
s‘yalue as well of the geographical as of the historical matters in 
‘question. It will be convenient to deal first with the portion of the 
narrative ex hypothest co-ordinate with the general narrative and 
chronological scheme of these Books: secondly, with the legendary 
sand historical preface thereto. The ethnography and geography, 
‘which have obviously an independent interest and are presumably 
.drawn from a different source, or from different sources, will be most 
conveniently dealt with in the third place, as a separable complex. 
§ 2. In regard to the expedition of the Persians into Libya, it’ is 
‘by no means easy to detach the actual course of events from the atmo- 
‘sphere of apology, of moral reflection, and of political pragmatism, with 
which it is enveloped, in the pages of Herodotus. The occasion of the 
expedition is probably correctly stated. The Battiad king, or tyrant, 
of Kyrene, Arkesilas I1I., had been assassinated in Barke ; his mother, 
_Pheretime, applied to the Persian satrap, Aryandes of Egypt, to punish 
the assassins, and to maintain, or to restore, the medizing dynasty (ce. 
165-167). A force was despatched to effect that object. Herodotus 
represents the force as consisting of the whole available army and navy 
‘in Egypt: but this representation agrees rather with his own theory, 
that the true purpose of the expedition was the conquest of Libya, 
than with the sequel of the story, as narrated by himself. The actual 
nomination of the Persian general and of the Persian admiral may be 
thought to indicate that the expedition was indeed a joint expedition 
by the two services; but it is neither in itself likely that Egypt was 
denuded of its garrison, nor consonant with the recorded sequel, that 
the expedition was conducted upon the scale reported by Herodotus. 
The fates of Barke and of Kyrene are very different in the story, and 
this difference niust be accepted as historical, whatever may be thought 
of the alleged explanation. Barke, the scene of the tyrannicide, was 
taken, its inhabitants enslaved, or otherwise cruelly punished. Kyrene 
escaped scot-free. But the capture of Barke was not easily effected. 
For nine months the Barkaeans offered a stout and ingenious resist- 
ance: they were then circumvented by a trick, involving perjury on 
the part of their captors. The incidents, and even the duration of the 
Siege, may perhaps be admitted as historical, though the latter point 
at least looks like an exaggeration; but the anecdote of the ruse is 
not merely more obviously suspicious in itself, but is further dis- 
eredited by the existence of a variant, in which the Persian general 
has the more probable name Arsames, the Barkaeans make overtures 
for peace, the treachery, if not wholly absent, is considerably reduced, 
and the elaborate and picturesque items of the pit and the sham 
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surface are eliminated.' In all such cases a later and more probable 
story may, of course, be only a product of reflection upon the earlier 
and genuine tradition: but the variant on the Persian commander’s 
name, in this case, is some slight guarantee of the existence of a 
separate source, a guarantee reinforced by clearer evidence for other 
stages, or chapters, in the history of the Kyrenaica. ‘The atrocious 
vengeance of Pheretime on the Barkaeans, and the transportation of 
the remnant to Baktria are items which have nothing intrinsically 
incredible about them, although if a Barke existed in Baktria, the 
nominal coincidence might have given rise to a supposed connexion, 
and the supposed connexion have generated an historical fable. If the 
Persian forces on the way back to Egypt were so roughly handled by 
the Libyans en route as Herodotus asserts, it was not many of their 
Barkaean captives they could have sent up to King Dareios: unless, 
indeed, the prisoners had been conveyed by sea, a point unspecified 
in the story. In any case it is not easy to discover whence the 
population of the city was drawn, the government of which Pheretime 
confided to the innocent Battiads; or what these Battiads among the 
Barkaeans had been about all the nine months of the siege. 

The account of the deliverance of Kyrene (cc. 203 f.) is a story 
still more extraordinary, still more transparently fabulous. It must 
be granted that Kyrene escaped the fate of Barke. It may be taken 
as fact that the Persians passed through the city of Kyrene, and also 
received from the Kyrenaeans supplies, at least for their return to Egypt. 
It may fairly be suspected that the understanding between Kyrene and 
the Persians at this time went much farther ; that Kyrene preserved 
or recovered its loyalty to the Persian connexion, to the Battiad 
dynasty, and even viewed the fate of Barke without displeasure. That 
on second thoughts the Persians resolved to seize and sack Kyrene: 
that the Kyrenaeans shut their gates in time: that a divine panic befell 
the Persians, and wrought deliverance for Kyrene are almost indis- 
putable fictions, with a transparently apologetic intention. What 
Badres the admiral is doing with the marching column, or why Amasis 
the general should hesitate to seize Kyrene, if he has been sent to 
conquer ‘all Libya,’ are questions which have not disturbed Herodotus, 
but must tend to the further discredit of his story at the bar of 
historical criticism. 

The miserable end of Pheretime (c. 205) is, doubtless, an historical 
fact. Whether her vengeance on the Barkaeans has been exaggerated 
in order to justify the divine judgment upon her, attested in her 
horrible fate, might be questioned: but to regard the whole story of 
the Persian expedition as constructed, or even as preserved, simply and 
solely to point the moral of the fate of Pheretime is to underestimate 
the significance of the story and the constructive plan of the Herodotean 
work. The story of the expedition, the purpose of which has been 
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magnified, so as to co-ordinate it with the expedition of Dareios into 
*Seythia, is introduced, not for the sake of the pious moral which forms, 
sindeed, its characteristic climax, but for the sake of obtaining an 
-excuse for the description of Libya and the Libyans, and for the 
shistory of the Greek settlement in Libya and its antecedents, two 
sgreat chapters which form the bulk of the Libyan Logi, and swell them 
into something like an equivalent for the Scythian Logi, with which 
‘they were to be co-ordinate. The apologetic purpose of the story, 
-especially as regards Kyrene, is obvious: and, as elsewhere pointed 
out,! there is a curious parallel, surely not quite accidental, between 
the fates of Eretria and Athens on the one part, and the fates ot 
'Barke and Kyrene on the other, which makes it possible to believe 
‘that the story of the deliverance of Kyrene owed some of its ethos, 
‘some of its details, to the Marathonian legend. In regard to the 
‘source from which Herodotus derived the story, internal evidences 
‘might be taken to suggest that he had no written authority, but 
gathered the traditions in Kyrene itself, or in Egypt, to say nothing 
of the Barkaean remnant in Baktria. Such sources are not mutually 
exclusive alternatives; but there is no need, and little evidence, to 
carry Herodotus to Baktria, or even to Kyrene. There is nothing in 
‘the story which he might not have heard in Egypt, from men of 
Kyrene, or from other Greeks in Naukratis.* As it is absolutely 
certain that Herodotus had been to Egypt, there is no objection to 
referring this portion of the Libyan Logi to exclusively Graeco-Egyptian 
sources. Had a visit to Kyrene been demonstrable, it would be 
natural to suppose that this story was, at least in part, from local 
sources. 

The date of the expedition has been a matter of dispute. Herodotus 
makes it synchronous with the expedition of Dareios into Scythia, 
but the synchronism is suspicious, and probably pragmatic, though 
Duncker has accepted it, and made use of it to account for the apparent 
absence of the Phoenicians from the fleet serving in Scythia (cp. 
p. 34 supra). Wiedemann has dated the expedition despatched by 
Aryandes against Barke as early as 518 B.C. on the ground that 
Aryandes rebelled and was suppressed in 517 B.c. by Dareios in 
person, the date being determined by the record of the Apis-epiphanies 
(ep. Egypt. Gesch. ii. 676 ff.). Busolt (Gr. Gesch. 11. 21) disputes this 
argument, but in order to do so takes Dareios to Egypt about 493 B.c. 
If Polyainos (7. 11, 7) were to be trusted, and Busolt’s date for 


- Dareios’ visit were correct, the rebellion of Aryandes would be brought 


down to about 494 B.c., and the expedition against Barke might date 
any time before that year. Whether Aryandes despatched the 


1 Appendix X. § 10 supra. Gardner, ibid. ii. pp. 43 f. (1888). The 
2 On the Keramic evidence for a con- earliest coinage of Kyrene was on the 


 nexion between Naukratis and Kyrene,cp. Euboean standard, cp. B. Head, Hist. Nw. 


Cecil Smith in Flinders Petrie’s Nauwkratis, p. 726. Tonians (e.g. Samos) were on good 


pt. i? § 62, p. 53 (1888), and HE. A. terms with Kyrene, cp. p. 267 infra. 
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Persian forces into Libya, or recalled them, to facilitate his erection of 
Egypt into a separate kingdom, might be disputed :—as also, whether 
the Libyan expedition stood in any causal relation to the Egyptian 
rebellion. But whether the expedition to Barke stood in any causal 
relation to the rebellion of Aryandes or not, it must be assumed that 
Herodotus is right in dating it during the government of Aryandes in 
Egypt, and after the death of Kambyses. If Wiedemann be right in 
his date for the revolt and suppression of Aryandes, the Persian 
expedition to Barke would be one of the earliest events falling in the 
period comprised by the chronological framework of these Books 
(519-489 B.c.). In any case, the earlier history of Kyrene, still more 
the preface or antecedents thereto, as narrated by Herodotus, lie out- 
side and before the explicit and continuous scheme of events in this 
volume: and the introduction of these matters is to be justified rather 
in view of the general purposes of the work of Herodotus, than in 
view of the immediate necessities of the special case. A proximate 
view displays some want of proportion between the subject proper and 
the prefatory matter: but, when the latter is balanced against the 
Scythian Logi, or viewed as a contribution to the growing scheme of 
a work which came to be an all but complete mirror of the world, as 
known to Herodotus, the disproportion is lost in a whole which has 
already digested the colossal excursus upon the history and antiquities 
of Egypt. 

§ 3. The historical portion of the preface to the story of the 


Persian expedition falls into three obviously distinct sections. The. 


antecedent history of Kyrene and its princes is given from the founda- 
tion of the colony to the day when Pheretime fled to Egypt to excite 


the pity, or to promote the policy, of Aryandes (cc. 159-164); various © 


stories of the original occupation of Libya by the Greeks of Thera 
form a natural preface (cc. 150-158) to that history, while the story 
of the colonisation of Thera itself, from Lakedaimon (cc. 145-149), 
sarries the perspective fairly back into the region of the mythical: It 
will be convenient to deal with these passages in the order in which 
they are presented by Herodotus. The first (cc. 145-149) breaks up into 


two sub-sections, (i) the story of the Minyae in Sparta (cc. 145, 146); 


(ii) the story of the colonisation of Kalliste (Thera) by Theras and the 
Minyae of Sparta (cc. 147-149). These two stories are obviously 
Lakonian stories: the first, a strictly Lakonian story, in which probably 


the Theraeans had no voice, but which the Theraean source did ποῦ 


contradict ; the second, a story in which Thera may have had a voice, 
but still mainly a Lakonian story. ‘These two stories were ancient 
history even to Herodotus, the second not carrying down much after 
the Dorian conquest, or rather the Dorian invasion, of Lakonia. The 
contents were obviously legendary, and even in part mythical: their 


pragmatic purpose is obvious, but as they have little or nothing to say — 


to Libya, or even to the Greeks in Libya, they may be here summarily 
dismissed. That the incidents had been treated in poetry, if not in 
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»prose, before Herodotus introduced them as a prior apergu to the story 
sof Hellenic colonisation in Libya, seems more than merely probable ; 
“in any case they are now detected examples of the generation 
sof aetiological legends, in which explanations of present facts and 
-relations are given under the form of history, the fiction being largely 
an inversion and transfiguration of the facts. The purpose to be 
sserved in the main by these stories can hardly be doubtful. The former 
justified the Spartan supremacy in Lakonia, the second justified the 
Spartan claim to supremacy over Thera, at a time when the inde- 
-pendence of Thera was probably threatened by the Athenian empire 
‘in the Aegean.! 

§ 4. The Lakono-Theraean story of the colonisation of Thera is 
succeeded by a passage upon the colonisation of Kyrene, giving two 
‘partially conflicting versions of the affair: the one professedly the 
‘Theraean (ce. 150-153), the other professedly a Kyrenaean account 
(ec. 154-158). 

_ The discrepant traditions apparently concern only the actual 
foundation-story of the Libyan colony, the person of the founder, and 
the action of the first adventurers ; and, even in regard to this portion 
of the story, the rival accounts do not conflict on every point. Thus, 
there is a general agreement in regard to the metropolitan claim of 
‘Thera, in regard to the intervention and direction of Delphi, in regard 
to the person of the oikist, and even, if Herodotus can be trusted on 
‘the point, in regard to his name. Some details, which occur only in 
the one or in the other story, are not mutually exclusive. Thus, the 
two accounts agree in the patronymic of Battos, while the ‘Kyrenaean’ 
‘story adds some romantic details in regard to his mother, which are 
omitted in the ‘Theraean,’ and the Theraean story, introducing Krete 
at a later stage in the proceedings, represents the Theraeans as hiring 
a guide in Krete for their voyage to Libya. Names and details, 
however, occur in the ‘Theraean’ story, which though not contra- 
dictory of the ‘Kyrenaean,’ show at least a different tendency. 
Further, both stories make Delphi once and again insist on the 
Theraean settlement of Libya, and visit Thera with calamity for its 
disobedience ; both stories also represent two voyages to Libya, or 
Platea, before the effective occupation ; but at this point some curious 
discrepancies begin, which are hardly capable of reconciliation. Thus, 


| On the first story ep. Appendix VII, 

§ 1 supra. K. O. Miiller, Orchomenos?, 
pp- 307 ff. (1844), presented the whole 
‘Material in a light, then new. A recent 
and developed critique is to be found in 
FP. Studniczka’s Kyrene, pp. 45-95 (1890). 
This critique approves the late dorisation 
of Thera, ‘hellenises’ the Kadmeians, 
eliminates the Phoenician element in 
Thera, brings in the Minyans not from 
‘Sparta, or even Peloponnese, but from 
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Thessaly (where Kyrene was at home) via 
Boeotia, and even Attica, takes Theras as 
a fictitious eponym from the island to 
Sparta, there to become an Aigeid, 
denies the ‘Theban’ origin of the Aigeids, 
and finds in Aigeus himself ‘‘naught but 
a god.” The argument is a somewhat 
extreme example of the length to which 
the detection of pragmatism in Greek 
tradition has been carried ; but cp. notes 
to 5. 57, 58. 
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according to the ‘Theraean’ story, the first expedition, led by 
Korobios, is sent merely to spy out the land, and returns, after leaving 
the Kretan in occupation of Platea, to report the success of its 
mission: whereupon Battos is despatched with ‘two pentekonters’ 
and occupies the island. According to the ‘Kyrenaean’ story the 
spies disappear : Battos with his ‘two pentekonters’ starts in the first 
instance, but reappears off Thera, to encounter a cruel reception, after 
which he returns and occupies Platea for two years. It is not perfectly 
clear at what point exactly the ‘Kyrenaean’ story is conceived by 
Herodotus as ceasing to contradict the ‘Theraean’; but, as Battos 
and his company, after the two years’ occupation of Platea, retire (to 
Delphi) leaving one of their number in possession, the alternative must 
be carried down at least as far as the abandonment of Platea for the 
mainland, a point on which the Theraean story had nothing, or at 
least nothing contentious, to say. From this point onward, the 
‘Kyrenaean’ may be taken to be not contradictory, but simply 
supplementary to the ‘'Theraean’ story, which admits of the occupa- 
tion of Aziris, and the removal, six years later, to the fountain of 
Apollo (c. 158) by way of appendix. 

On the elements of truth and significance in the two stories thus 
compared there is not much room for discussion. That Kyrene was 
a settlement from Thera, that its oikist and first king was ‘ Battos,’ 
son of Polymnestos, a ‘Minyan, that Platea was occupied before a 
settlement was effected on the mainland, that Delphi was, according 
to common belief, specially interested in the colony, are all items 
acceptable enough. Whether the founder had a Kretan mother, 
whether the settlers had a Kretan guide, whether Kolaios the Samian 
had anything to do in their galley, are points on the borderland. 
The lisp of Battos is obviously metaphorical; its elimination gives 
a preference to the ‘Theraean’ version of the first theoria to Delphi, 
while the helplessness of Battos and his company on their first 
arrival off Libya may seem to discredit the ‘Kyrenaean’ account 
in another particular. The respective tendencies of the two stories 
are likewise patent, the ‘Theraean’ aiming at establishing a Delphic 
commission and authority for the metropolis, the ‘Kyrenaean’ 
liberating the oikist from all dependence on the metropolis, and 
representing the Theraeans as brutally hostile to the colonists. The 
Sources from which Herodotus derived the rival versions, which he 
denominates ‘Theraean’ and ‘Kyrenaean, are not so obvious as 
could be wished. ‘To picture him, one time in Thera, another time 
in Kyrene, anxiously noting down these various particulars from 
the lips of men, will scarcely serve. In either place the founder's 
name must have been known; in Kyrene at least they would 
have required no stranger to infer for them that Battos was Libyan 
for ‘king’ (c. 155). The expressly-asserted agreement between 
Theraeans and Kyrenaeans, that Battos was the proper name of the 
founder, hardly looks like genuine research. The passage described 
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oy Herodotus as the ‘Kyrenaean’ account contains the first of the 
sracles, in which some scholars have seen evidence that the text 
-s based upon a chresmological poem, which gave one version of the 
“oundation-story:1 that version may have omitted the founder’s 
name as unsuitable to the metre, and Herodotus may have had reason 
so regard it as based on Kyrenaean authority. The passage of 
ostensibly Theraean provenience is, perhaps, of more composite 
tructure. A great part of it consists of a digression on Kolaios 
he Samian, and his adventures—a story at home, surely, in the 
eraion at Samos. The story of Kolaios involves the person of 
orobios,2 and the explanation of the ‘great friendship’ between 
SSamians, Theraeans, and Kyrenaeans: an explanation involving in 
sturn the origin of the settlement in Libya. It is by no means 
Nclear that Herodotus, who in the course of his life certainly visited 
Samos, Delphi, Sparta, Egypt, must have gone to Thera, to say 
mothing of Krete, in order to recount what he has felt justified in 
sealling the ‘Theraean’ version of the foundation-history of Kyrene, 
seven if he was the first author who committed the matter to writing— 
ssurely a conclusion not to be lightly assumed. 

The date of the foundation, and the chronology involved in the 
sstories, remain to be noticed. The only serviceable data in the 
‘‘Pheraean’ story are the assertion that Kolaios the Samian was 
smaking for Egypt, and that Tartessos was ‘at that time’ a virgin 
smarket, so far as the Hellenes were concerned. ‘These indications 
swould tend to fix the settlement in Libya after the settlement in 
[Egypt under Psammetichos, and perhaps before the colonisation of 
)Massalia by the Phokaians, or, in round numbers, between 650 and 
600 Βα. Other items in the story are obviously fictitious or useless : 
ithe seven years’ drought in Thera, the time during which Korobios 
‘was a castaway on Platea. The temporal indications in the 
**Kyrenaean’ story are of more significance : the two years’ occupa- 
‘tion of Platea, the seven years’ occupation of Aziris, before the actual 
«settlement round the fountain of Apollo, represent an effort to 
i introduce chronological precision into the perspective of the colonial 
-adyenture, but the real value of the result it is beyond our resources 
‘to verify. The conventional date for the colonisation of Libya 
‘is not extracted from the stories of the occupation, but was and 
‘is an inference backward from the later stages of the history, lead- 
‘ing with approximate certainty to the year 631 B.c. as a probable 


a 


1 Op. further § 5 infra. In any case the latter name must stand 
ἢ 2 Busolt, Gr. Gesch. 1.2 480, regards it for the recognition of a strong Kretan 
‘as certain that Korobios is only an element and claim in Kyrene, further 
| _anthropomorphised sea-god (cp. Knapp in attested in the ‘Kyrenaean’ story by 
_ Philologus, N. ¥. ii. (1889) 498 ff.). This the Kretan mother of Battos—she too, 
τ would give special point to the ‘divine perhaps, a divinity (cp. Studniczka, op. cit. 
H influence’ which attended the voyage of Ρ. 128), and by the position of the 
᾿ Kolaios after his ministry to Korobios. Kretans in the constitution of Demonax. 
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If credit be given for the 


eight or nine years implied in the Theraeo-Kyrenaean stories, pre- 
served by Herodotus, the date of the first actual occupation of 
Platea might be raised to 640 B.C. or thereabouts.2 

§ 5. The remaining passage, cc. 159-164 (167), gives a sketch of 
the reigns of the six first Battiad princes in Kyrene. Of the reigns 
of the first Battos and the first Arkesilaos our author has practically 
nothing to record but their exact duration, a chronological nicety 


not repeated in the case of any one of their successors. 


The 


statement that the numbers of the colony were unchanged during 


a period of fifty-six years seems absurd. 
reigns much fuller details are preserved by Herodotus. 


Of the four succeeding 
The record 


enables us to detect not merely particular events, but certain political 


tendencies in the history of the colony. 


The victory of Irasa, or 


Theste, over the Egyptians in the reign of the second Battos ; the 
foundation of Barke, the ruinous defeat at Leukon by the Libyans 
in the reign of the second Arkesilaos, his murder, and the vengeance 
of his queen Eryxo; the legislation of Demonax in the reign of 
Battos the Lame ; the expulsion, restoration, and death of Arkesilaos 
III, the son of Battos the Lame and Pheretime, with many attendant 


circumstances, all pass easily into the historical order. 


The relations 


of the colonists to the native Libyans, to the neighbouring great 
power in Egypt, to other Greek centres (Delphi, Peloponnesos, 
Samos, etc.); the internal difficulties among various elements in the 
colony itself, the rivalries and crimes of the reigning family, are 
features of the story which possess a high degree of verisimilitude. ~ 
Tried by Herodotean standards the account of the first six Battiad 
kings must be assigned a high place in the Herodotean historiography. 
The account is indeed slight and incomplete: evidence is available 
to show that variant versions existed in antiquity in regard to some 
of the episodes recounted by Herodotus,’ nor has the Father of 
History exercised any apparent criticism upon this portion of the 
records of Kyrene, as they came to him. But his result is at least 
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1 See Clinton, Fasti, ad ann., Thrige, 
Res Cyren. § 28. 

? Herodotus gives only two rival stories 
of the foundation of Kyrene, a Theraean 
and a Kyrenaean. Studniczka, op. cit. 
pp. 108 ff., argues that there was a third, 
accepted in Sparta, which Herodotus knew 
and passed over as incredible. But (i) 
the transition to the ‘Theraean’ story in 
ο, 150, and its contrast with the 
“Kyrenaean’ c, 154, seem rather to 
imply that Herodotus was not acquainted 
with a Spartan story on the subject of 
the foundation of Kyrene, as distinct from 
the foundation of Thera: (ii) the influx 
of ‘ Peloponnesians’ under Battos II. would 


history of Kyrene is contained in the 
Prolegomena to Thrige’s Res μων 


not have increased the Spartan interest in ἢ 


Kyrene. In the days of Herodotus the 


makers of history may have been already 


constructing the story, which later on 
represented the founders of Kyrene as 
coming direct from Peloponnesos, and, 
finally, as genuine ~Dorians from Sparta 
(vid. Studniczka, 7.c.) ; but there is no 
evidence to show that Herodotus was 
acquainted with that theory, or intended — 


to suppress or to contradict it. 


$ The fullest exhibition of the various — 
authorities, lost and extant, upon the — 


’ 
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3 good as the record of the last native dynasty in Egypt, though 
ae latter is more fully and more accurately chronologised, and 
ae records of the Battiadae in Kyrene compare, touching their 
jstorical and political elements, to advantage with the more remote 
eaditions about the Kypselidae in Corinth and the Orthagoridae in 
likyon. The most remarkable omission is, perhaps, the absence of 
my reference to the last two Battiads, except incidentally in reporting 
he oracle ex hypothesi given to Arkesilaos IL. This omission may 
τὰ part be explicable by reference to the Sources from which Herodotus 
Εν his information. 

_ If the ‘Kyrenaean’ account of Battos the oikist has been rightly 
sraced to a chresmological poem, the same source will naturally be 
etected underlying the sequel, at least in so far as the oracular 
saaterials plainly enter into its composition! The legislation of 
Wemonax (c. 161) is, perhaps, less likely to have been recorded in 
the poetic source,” but would certainly not have been forgotten in 
Delphi, or for that matter in Mantineia; and though the notice 
δὲ the offering of the Kyprian Evelthon® has nothing directly to 
say to the history of Kyrene, yet from its occurrence in this context 
-t reinforces the suspicion of a Delphic provenience for much of the 
|Kyrenaean’ history+ Some items in the account might have come 
so Herodotus in Egypt, if not originally, at least by way of confirma- 
iion: yet the express distinction drawn by him between the Egyptian 
account of the expedition sent by Apries, and the account proper to 
ve told ‘in the Libyan Logi,’ ὃ suggests that the two were obtained, in 
the first instance, from independent sources. The existence of a 
fairly well attested variant on the story οὗ Eryxo,° derived apparently 
from local Kyrenaean sources, reinforces the suspicion that the story 
én Herodotus is not drawn primarily from the local fountainhead, 
ithough undoubtedly one Kyrenaean story might contradict another. 
[The réle of Evelthon, the introduction of Samos as a basis of 
yoperations for the exiled Arkesilaos, the intervention of the Knidians, 
ithe reappearance of Thera, all suggest possible contributaries to the 
‘synthesis of traditions, and show how difficult it is, in this, as in other 
eases, to be content with a simple limitation of the historian’s re- 
wsearches, or contagminations. 

It is, however, characteristic of Herodotus’ methods that the 
‘important facts of the connexion of Amasis with Kyrene, and the 
ssurrender of Arkesilaos III. to Kambyses, are mentioned elsewhere 
yand without reference to the continuous narrative of the Battiad 
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ἢ τς, 159, the reinforcement of the 4 The connexion of Kyrene and Kyre- 

im,” c. 163, the oracle to Arkesilaos naeans with Delphi, attested by Pindar’s 
Epinikia (Pyth. 4. 5. 9), should be borne 

2 The words καταρτιστῆρ᾽ ἀγαγέσθαι, in mind in this context. The oracles in 

ἊΝ 6, 161, might have concluded an ce. 155, 157 are unmistakeably Apolline. 

Ὁ hexameter (Studniczka, Kyrene, p. 98). 5 4, 159, cp. 2. 161. 

= = c. 162. 6 4, 160 and notes ad 1. 
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dynasty ;! and it is no less significant that the adventure of Dorieus 
in Libya? is left untouched in the express narrative of Kyrenaean 
history. For Herodotus the tone of Kyrenaean story remaing 
oracular and fatal to the end,® and that end appears to be marked 
by the fate of the third Arkesilaos. The story of Pheretime, her 
application to Aryandes, the Persian expedition for the punishment 
of the Barkaeans, the excessive vengeance of the queen-mother and 
her own doom, appear to belong throughout to a different stratum, 
and must in large part be ascribed to Graeco-Egyptian sources.# 
The omission of every event in Kyrenaean history after the death 
of Arkesilaos, or after the transparently pragmatised episode of the 
Persian expedition, not merely in these Books, but throughout the 
remainder of the work of Herodotus, might suggest the hypothesis 
that the main, or regulative, source followed by Herodotus in his 
account of the first six Battiads and their fortunes, closed the story 
with the death of Arkesilaos II]. The oracular reference to the 
seventh and eighth kings seems to prove that the written work, on 
which Herodotus was drawing, cannot have taken final shape much 
before the middle of the fifth century B.C., but it is conceivable that 
the writ, while adumbrating the final overthrow of the dynasty, only 
carried the actual record of the fulfilment of prophecy down to the 
death of the third Arkesilaos.® 

§ 6. The passage on the geography, ethnography, flora and fauna 
of Libya (4. 168-199) is very obviously separable from the historical 
portions of the Zzbyan Logi, and hardly less obviously divisible into 
certain smaller sections, each treating a distinct subject. Four such 
subdivisions have been marked in the analysis of the Book,® and 
further items, calling for comment, have been pointed out in the 
notes. It may, however, be worth while, in this place, to exhibit 
more fully the contents of the passage, to mark its characteristics 
and to discuss its sources, in order to attempt an approximate 
evaluation of the intrinsic merits of this, the earliest extant, sketch 
of the geography and history of North Africa. 
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2 5. 42, and Appendix VII. § 4. 

3 ᾿Αρκεσίλεως μέν νὺυν εἴτε ἑκὼν εἴτε 
ἀέκων ἁμαρτὼν τοῦ χρησμοῦ ἐξέπλησε 
μοῖραν τὴν ἑωυτοῦ, c. 164. 

4 On a possible influence of Marathonian 
traditions upon the story of Kyrene cp. 
Appendix X. § 10, pp. 172 f. supra. 


5 Scholl first suggested the hypothesis 
of the chresmological poem, which has 
subsequently found increasing favour ; cp. 
Introduction, vol. I. p. lxxxv. Studniczka 
endorses this hypothesis, speaking of the 
Kyrenaean source as ‘‘an epic narrative 
of the foundation-history dressed up in 
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oracle form,” p. 97, and again, p. 100, 
as “a continuous poem ” (eine im Wesent- 
lichen einheitliche Dichtung). This view 
seems, however, traversed by his suggestion 
that there was a collection of apocryphal 
oracles of Mopsos ascribed to Battos I 
(the stammerer !), though he observes that 
Herodotus consistently ascribes the oracles 
in question to Delphi, and he suggests 
that the Mopsian authorship was an 
hypothesis of a later and more critical 
time, which could not stomach Dori 
in the utterances of the Pythia (or of the 
redactors of her utterances). But cp. 
notes to 4. 157. μ᾿ 
ὁ Introduction, vol, I. p, xxxii. 
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The materials for the Herodotean map of Libya are not wholly 
sontained in the passage immediately under review. ‘The general 
sonception of the continent, and its circumambient seas, the problem- 
‘tical position of Egypt,” the description of the course and ultimate 
source of the Nile,’ are presupposed in the Libyan Logi. It is really 
mmpossible to represent cartographically the Europe or the Asia of 
derodotus; but the attempt to delineate his ideal of Libya is by no 
means desperate. Though Herodotus raises a polemical question 
m regard to Egypt, yet the Nile and the land watered by the Nile 
wre practically all included in his Libya. The historical circum- 
ayigation of Libya had convinced him of its insularity.* The exact 
‘ize, the actual shape of the continent, are problems which he had 
mardly envisaged ; conclusions based upon the attempted synthesis of 
encidental data, taken from various connexions in his text, are results 
οὗ a wrong method. But some observations are legitimate, and carry 
sertain inferences. The Libya of Herodotus is a relatively small 
area, for it is very much less than his Europe, and it is presumably 
Jess than his Asia.° Its circumnavigation occupied, indeed, upwards 
sof two years; but the period included long delays.© The measure- 
ments of the Nile voyage imply a considerable extension to the south, 
‘but the south coast of Libya still lies north of the tropic.’ It is 
stolerably safe to argue that Herodotus conceived the diameter of 
(Libya east and west as exceeding its diameter north and south. His 
sconception of the course of the Nile accords with this inference ; and 
salthough Herodotus has made some allowance apparently for the 
ssinuosities of the coast, and would hardly have described the physical 
scontour of Libya in terms so geometrically precise as those he uses of 
‘Seythia,® we shall probably do him little injustice if we conceive his 
\Libya as a large parallelogram, with a somewhat irregular boundary, 
sof which the north and south coasts correspond to each other as the 
longer, and the east and west correspond to each other as the shorter 
5 sides. 
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7. It is with the northern coast, its population and its Hunter- 
lland, that the passage in Bk. 4, immediately under review, expressly 
‘deals. The whole region lies between the sea and the desert; a 
tridge of sand which, in the conception of Herodotus, extends all 
sacross the continent, forming a sort of base to the south, the waters 
τ οὗ the Mediterranean obviously washing the whole northern coast. 
‘To the east lies Egypt: to the west the waters outside the Pillars of 
Ι Herakles. Whatever the general conception of Libya as a whole, the 
| portion of Libya described in this passage obviously forms a great 
I ns a ε-.-..............0......ὁὉἐεο τος οξ εἐπποΠέὔὰϑυ αὶ 
1 The ‘Arabian gulf,’ ‘Erythraean sea,’ 4 4, 42, 

* ‘Southern sea,’ and Mediterranean (the δ 4. 41. 

* ‘Northern sea’), are given in 4. 87-43, 6 4, 42. 

* and elsewhere: the ‘ Atlantic’ 1. 202. 7 Notes to 4, 42. 

74,39, Cp. Appendix XIII. § 4 infra. 8 κάμψας τὸ ἀκρωτήριον (Soloeis) 4. 48. 
ἀ 3 2, 28-84, 9. 4,101. 
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parallelogram, divided into three (or rather four) zones or belts 
The geography of the Nile, as elsewhere described,? implies that 
beyond the desert, and parallel to the sand-ridge and the coast, 
flows the mighty river through the greater length of Libya, until it 
turns northwards to find its way between the Libyan and Arabian 
mountains through Egypt into the sea ‘in the meridian of Kilikia 
Trachea,® Sinope, and the Danube.’ But of the western course of the 
Nile Herodotus takes no account in the explicit geography of Libya, 
which is practically confined to the parallelogram north of the utter 
desert. The structure of the passage serves to emphasise a distine- 
tion which Herodotus draws or accepts, perhaps from Hekataios,4 
between Libya east and Libya west of Tritonis. The description 
of the latter is separated from the description of the former, first, by 
an account of the desert and the chain of oases, which apparently 
extend all along behind the inhabited zone; secondly, by an account 
of the manners and customs of the ‘nomad’ Libyans. No corre- 
sponding anthropology is appended to the description of Libya west of 
Tritonis ; its place is, perhaps, taken by the remarks on the fauna, 
climate, and population of the region generally. The composition of 
the passage points to some difference in the sources, and, perhaps, to 
a breach in the genesis, of the Herodotean work in this context. 

The eastern portion of the inhabited belt is apportioned by 
Herodotus among native tribes of ‘ Libyans, from nine to twelve 
in number. Definite areas and measurements are not given for 
the tribal territories, but, explicitly or incidentally, indications a ἐς. 
afforded, which lead to an approximate delimitation of the tribal 
frontiers, Thus the 4d) yrmachidae are extended from Egypt to the 
harbour Plynos (c. 168). From Plynos to the island Aphrodisias the 
coast is assigned to the Gligamae, and three other places are named 
in their confines, the island Platea, the harbour of Menelaos, and 
Aziris (c. 169). The territory occupied by the Hellenes here plainly 
supervenes, for the next two tribes, the Asbystae and the Auschisae, 
are placed respectively above or beyond (ὑπέρ), 1.6. south of, Kyrene 
and Barka; the latter tribe is brought down to the sea at Euesperides, 
and a sixth native tribe, the Bakales, touches the sea at Tauchira 
(c. 171). Farther west the Nasamones cover their own ground, and 
that once occupied by the Psylli (c. 173). Augila, whither the 
Nasamones are reported to go for the date-harvest, might fairly be 
argued to supply a meridian for the Nasamones, as well in the — 
conception of Herodotus as in the actual map of the region (ce. 172, 
173), but for the fact that Herodotus expressly places the Nasamonedl 
north of the Garamantes (c. 174), and shortly afterwards describes the 
Garamantes as ten days’ journey west of Augila (c. 182), apparently 
in the meridian of the Lotophagi, who, consistently enough, are placed 
on the coast, well to the west of the Nasamones (c. 177). It ise 


1 4,181, 185. 2 2, 32-34. 3 ὀρεινή. 4 Op. § 9 infra. 
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Moubtful, however, whether under any circumstances we should be 
sustified in attempting to locate the tribes on the coast from their 
suggested relations to the oases inland ; and in this particular case, 
she initial error committed by Herodotus in regard to the chain of 
wases! would vitiate such an inference, even if his utterances in 
eegard to the Garamantes were self-consistent, or the Lotophagi, and 
heir projecting promontory, could be surely identified. 

Beyond the Nasamones Herodotus enumerates four or five native 
sribes in order from east to west, the Makae, Gindanes, Lotophagi, 
Wachlyes, Ausees. In regard to the country occupied by each of these 
sribes respectively he mentions: natural features, which might be 
expected to facilitate the identification of the territories. The 
Wakae are on the river Kinyps, which flows down from the Hill of 
ithe Graces to the sea: the Lotophagi inhabit a promontory in the 
dand of the Gindanes: the territory of the Machlyes extends to the 
mgreat river Triton, which empties into a great lake, Tritonis, in 
ewhich is an island named Phla. On the further borders of the lake, 
jdivided from the Machlyes by the river, dwell the Ausees, with whom 
swe might expect to pass into the western division of Libya, the 
Mrontier of which is explicitly marked by the river and the lake ; 
sbut, by an apparent inconsequence, the tribe beyond the river is 
‘classed with the eastern Libyans, and is not even dittographed when 
‘Herodotus, after a break, takes up the description of the western 
vside. | 

Western Libya (cc. 191-196) holds for Herodotus but three 
stribes, the Maayes, in their war-paint (c. 191), the Zauekes, with 
‘their Amazonian wives (c. 193), and the Gyzantes, with their honey 
sor sugar-factories (c. 194). It may, nay must, be assumed that 
}Herodotus would have located Carthage in the territory of one or 
sother of these three tribes; his omission to do so, his silence in 
sregard to the Carthaginian territory, the city, and the relations 
sof the Phoenicians to the natives, among whom they were settled, 
ssuggest a problem not easy of solution. Those who think that 
| Herodotus omitted to describe Egyptian Thebes, because Hekataios 
thad previously described it, might take refuge in a similar non 
Ὁ sequitur for the case of Carthage. Others may be glad to have the 
/Zanekes and Gyzantes in addition to the Maxyes, as representing 
‘tribes within the Carthaginian radius. There is an inequality, 
Ὁ almost amounting to an inconsequence, in the apparent interposition 
sof a passage on the fauna of eastern Libya (ὁ. 191) in the description 
‘of western Libya and its inhabitants. The anomaly is explicable on 
the supposition that the geographical excursus originally terminated 
Ywith the formula which closes ὁ. 192,? the following passage, ce. 
ih being a later insertion, somewhat clumsily tacked on. It 


᾿ 1 Op. § 8 infra. 
[3 2 ὅσον ἡμεῖς loropéovres ἐπὶ μακρότατον οἷοί re ἐγενόμεθα ἐξικέσθαι. 
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agrees well with this suggestion that the supposed addition contains 
evidence of Herodotus’ voyage towards Magna Graecia, and of contact 
with ‘Carthaginian’ sources.! It is also remarkable that the Maxyes 
may, perhaps, be found on one of the Achaemenid inscriptions as 
representative of the western Libyans, in close proximity to Carthage.? 
The two additional names may represent somewhat fuller and later 
knowledge on the part of Herodotus. Whether the two or three 
tribes named are conceived as extending over all the remaining coast 
of western Libya is not quite clear: beyond the Pillars, Herodotus 
plainly makes room for other, albeit anonymous, inhabitarts.* 

In an apparently distinct passage (cc. 186-190) Herodotus proposes 
to describe the manners and customs of the nomads, as a whole, from 
Egypt to Tritonis. The passage is now separated in the text from 
the geographical description of nomad Libya by the chapters on the 
oases, the occupants of which can hardly be accounted nomads: it 
is also remarkable to what an extent the professed description of 
nomad customs is a vehicle for expressions of personal opinion and 
theory : moreover, the customs of the various tribes, wherein they 
differ and wherein they agree, have been previously noted in the 
geographical review. Yet little if any inconsequence is to be detected 
between the general description of the manners and customs of the 
nomad Libyans as a whole, and the particular descriptions of the 
customs or fashions of the tribes severally, and here, if anywhere, 
we are justified in combining two passages giving complementary 
results. From such a combination it results that, according to 
Herodotus, the Libyan nomads between Egypt and Tritonis abstained» 
from the flesh of cow and pig, but ate other flesh and drank milk, 
dwelt in tents, or moveable huts, wore some clothing of skins or 
leather, drove four-horsed chariots, and decorated their persons, the 
men by hair-dressing, the women with legrings. Their domestic 
institutions were characterised by a truly savage laxity. The common 
religion was a worship of sun and moon, but the Machlyes and 
Ausees, in the west, added a special cult of ‘ Athene’ and ‘ Poseidon,’ 
while the Nasamones are reported as worshipping their ancestors, and 
practising a special form of divination, as well as a peculiar style 
of burial.4 Ἷ 

Contrasted with the description of nomad customs, but ποῦ 
perhaps quite free from inner inconsequence, are notes on customs 
of the two or three tribes of Aroteres, or Husbandmen, in western 
Libya.5 These tribes have all settled houses, presumably built of stone 
or earth ; they all use vermilion, wherewith to paint themselves, which 
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1 ec, 195,196. Autopsy in Zakynthos ; $740 196. 4 
Carthaginians twice cited. 4 Cp. notes passim, 4. 168-181, 186-— 
2 Sepulchral inscription of Dareios at 190, and § 10 infra. 8. 
Naksh-i-Rustam, cp. Records of the Past, 5 cc. 191, 193, 194. There is no separate © 


ix. p. 76. But the name might stand for appendix on the customs of the Husband: 
Libyans generally, cp. ὃ 12 in/ra. men, cp. p. 272 supra. ed 
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may seem to imply but little clothing ;1 they all eat the flesh of 
vapes: the Maxyes dress their hair to the right, the women of the 
“Zauekes drive the chariots: the Gyzantes are capable of making 
vartificial honey. 

§ 8. Behind the inhabited zone, behind the wild but not wholly 
suninhabited zone, north of the desert, along a ridge or belt of sand, 
vat regular intervals of ten days’ journey, from Egypt to the Atlantic, 
‘Herodotus has arranged a string of salt hills, each with a spring of 
spure water atop, the centre of an isolated group of men.? The first 
‘five names of these oases are given in order from Hgypt, as the 
‘Ammonii, Augila, the Garamantes, the Atarantes, the Atlantes. There 
sare few passages which exhibit more completely the characteristic 
smerits and defects of Herodotus as a geographer than the one now 
sin view, and exposition here passes naturally and at once into 
seriticism. The passage is distinct and separable in the text, and 
‘Tittle connexion exists between it and other geographical data, even 
“those in the immediate context. The passage undoubtedly describes 
‘the African oases, and it is the earliest description of them which 
‘has come down to us. Herodotus elsewhere uses the word Oasis as 
sa proper name,‘ which it probably never was, but omits it here, as 
sa generic term for the series of stations which he is describing, and 
‘for which it was presumably already in use at the time. The 
‘description of the oases is erroneous, exaggerated, and defective. 
‘The chief error is the apparent displacement of the Ammonion, and 
«consequently the whole series of oases, from the parallel of Memphis 
tto the parallel of Thebes.? The stations have been worked into a 
«system, which amounts almost to a caricature of nature ; in particular, 
‘the vague extension of the scheme beyond the stations actually 
+ nominated, shows reflection taking the place of real knowledge. The 
‘ difference, however, between the named and unnamed oases corre- 
‘sponds approximately to the distinction between the eastern and 
‘western geography of Libya. The five names given are not all 
‘equally acceptable. The first two, the Ammonion, Augila, are un- 
‘doubtedly genuine and easy to identify. The last two, Atarantes, 
_ Atlantes, look suspiciously like a dittograph, and it is not easy to 
| identify either with an actual oasis. The locality of the Garamantes 
is more easily identified than the double use of the name justified. 
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ry 1 The Egyptian monuments represent to north, not from east to west. Op. 
[ἢ the Libyans as ‘tattooed’; ἃ fashion which Dumichen, Die Oasen der libyschen Wiiste 
| Herodotus (1) does not ascribe to the (1877). Is it extravagant to suggest that 
Libyans, (2) can describe, if he has need Hadt.’s great chain of oases may be the 
} to describe it, e.g. 5. 6. product of a combination between Egyptian 


5 3 Op. Steph. Byz. 1.6. note 8, p.277 infra. data on the oases from Chargeh to Siweh, 
᾿ς 8.0, 181-185, with notes ad Il. and western ideas in regard to Augila and 
m8, 26. other stations behind the Syrtes? The 


μι 5 Op. notes ad l.c. A chain of seven route of Alexander to and from Siweh is 
ie may connect Thebes with Siweh described, not without mythical decoration, 
(the Ammonion), but it runs from south by Arrian, Anab. 3. 3. 
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The situations and measured distances in this passage are but little 
related by Herodotus himself to his geography of northern Libya, 
but he seems to place Augila south of the Nasamones, and the 
Garamantes south of the Lotophagi. If his geography of northern 
Libya were to be rationalised with reference to the theory of the 
oases the result would be a gross distortion of the map. In the first 
place, the distance from Egypt to Atlas would be reduced to fifty 
days’ caravan journey; which, applying Herodotus’ estimate for a 
journey even on a royal highway, would amount to only 900 miles.? 
Secondly, inexplicable confusion would be wrought in eastern Libya 
by the start from Thebes to Ammon, and by the reduction of the 
distances to equal journeys of ten days (170-180 miles) each. Such 
combinations, however, which Herodotus himself has not anticipated, 
would result in greater distortions than need be accepted as present 
in his consciousness ; their legitimate purpose is to show that different 
and varying passages must each be considered on its own merits, and 
that the geography of Herodotus, even in its most highly articulate 
departments, was far from being systematic or self-consistent. 

§ 9. The composite character revealed by the analysis of the 
geographical and ethnographical excursus, even apart from more than 
one inconsequence or anomaly detected in them by mere inspection, 
would suggest that the passage as a whole was derived from more 
than one source. That its source and origin are not identical with 
the source and origin of the historical portions of the Libyan Logi 
is almost self-evident. How far the different sections are each of 
single and independent provenance, how far it is possible to assign~ 
to each its source, or sources, are more disputable problems. One 
element of doubt may be eliminated presently: the range of autopsy 
is to be reduced to a vanishing point. In the Libyan Logi there is 
no distinct or convincing evidence to justify a belief that Herodotus 
travelled in Libya west of Egypt. There is nothing more accurate, 
full, or graphic than can reasonably be accounted for by fairly good 
sources.2, The critique of cc. 181-185 proves that Herodotus cannot 
have visited any of the oases. Nothing can be more precise than 
the description of the Kinyps district (c. 198), yet it is irreconcilable 
with autopsy. The same passage which proves that Herodotus had 
seen a curious well in Zante is clear evidence that he had not seen” 
the well which he describes in Kyravis (c. 195). The large element 
of personal opinion expressed makes the absence of any express 
indication of autopsy the more evidential. The controversy can only 
turn on the question of a visit to Kyrene. The only strong argument 
is derived not from the Libyan Logi, but from a passage in Bk. Ἢ 


1 From Memphis (say Cairo) to the The estimate in Herodutus would | 
Ammonion (Siweh) must be nearly 300 carry the traveller even from Mempiay 
miles: from the Ammonion to Aujileh not beyond the meridian of Tripoli. x 
very much less: from Aujileh to Sockna, 2 Cp. Introduction, vol. 1. xevii ff. q 
or one of the oases of Fezzan, another 300. 
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and it is inconclusive. The descriptions of the Kyrenaica in no 
sway involves autopsy, and may even be said to conflict therewith. 
Had Herodotus been in Kyrene, it still would not follow that his 
pgeography and ethnography of Libya were to any great extent 
‘compiled in Kyrene, even if some of his data were derived from 
MKyrenaeans, at the first or second hand. His geography does not 
pproceed from Kyrene as a base, but from Egypt. Libyans he cites 
egenerally to mark his disbelief in their reputed statements ;* the 
‘nominal citation carries no conclusion as to his own presence in Libya 
vor Kyrene: if any personal interviews took place with Libyans, they 
might have taken place in Egypt, or elsewhere.2 A similar caveat 
yapplies to the citation of the Carthaginians as authorities. Autopsy 
sand oral information in loco are practically to be ruled out of account 
sin the evaluation of the sources for the Libyan Logi, so far as 
‘Herodotus himself is concerned. But the living voice in Kgypt, 
sin’ the west, and elsewhere, has doubtless reinforced his scriptural 
authorities to a considerable extent. 

Herodotus was certainly not the first author who treated of 
|Libyan geography and ethnography ; but, owing to his method of 
composition, to extract from his text clear evidence of the extent 
‘to which any passage is based on previous writings is not possible. 
"The remains of Hekataios are too scanty to enable us to determine 
‘in detail in what degree Herodotus was indebted to the Milesian 
tgeographer. The existing fragments 8 are remarkable rather for 
contrast than for agreement with Herodotus, the comparison not 
tbeing wholly in his favour. Hekataios appears to have included 
Libya in his survey of Asia, a theory which Herodotus in one 
jplace* justifies, and in his general practice abandons. Hekataios 
had mentioned the Psylli, and had apparently located them on the 
(Greater Syrtis,° naming it “the Psyllic gulf,” and describing it more 
‘accurately than Herodotus described it: the latter, in his notice of 
‘the extermination of the Psylli, may be intentionally supplementing 
| his predecessor. Hekataios had mentioned the “ Mazyes,”® the Zauekes,’ 
| the Zygantes : 8 the variations in the text of Herodotus can scarcely 
| be regarded as intentional corrections on his part. Several islands 
‘appear off the coast of Hekataios’ Libya,® which do not reappear in 
| the text of Herodotus: as they have not been identified, their absence 
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1 4, 178, 184, 187, etc. 5 Steph. B. Ψύλλοι καὶ Ψυλλικὸς κόλπος 

_ 2 Introduction, vol. I. pp. lxxvii ff. τὸ  (Miiller, 7. 808). 

‘ cannot be proved by ὁ. 189 κάρτα γὰρ 6 χὶ 304. 

id χρέωνται καλῶς al Λίβυσσαι that 7 F. 307. 

| Herodotus had heard the Allelu-cry of the 8 F, 306. Steph. B. continues: οἵτινες 

he women, much less that he had τὰ ἄνθη συλλέγοντες μέλι ποιοῦσιν, ὥστε 
heard it in the parts about Kyrene. μὴ λείπεσθαι τοῦ ὑπὸ τῶν μελισσῶν γιγνο- 
8 Miiller, F..G. i. 1 ff. A new and μένου, ὡς Εὔδοξος ὁ Κνίδιος ἐν ἕκτῳ γῆς 

‘more complete edition of the remains οἵ περιόδου. Cp. Hat. 4. 194. (On Eudoxos 

Hekataios is an urgent desideratum. of Knidos ep. Diog. L. 8 ad jin.) 

§ 4.41 ἡ δὲ Λιβύη ἐν τῇ ἀκτῇ τῇ ἑτέρῃ ἐστί. 9 FF, 814-817. 
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is the less discredit. Hekataios seems to have had more knowledge of 
the far west than Herodotus; if at least he named the river Lixos,! 
and a city Thrinke,? near the ’Pillars, A large number of city-nameg 
appear in the Frag gments of Hekataios, a result which may be due 
to the accident of their preservation by Stephen of Byzantion, but 
which none the less offers a point of contrast, not of agreement, with 
Herodotus. However strong may be the suspicion that here too, 

as more certainly in Egypt, and probably in Asia, and in Europe, 

Herodotus had scriptural authority for much of his geography, the 
ruins of early prose literature do not enable us tu verify the 
suspicion in the concrete. Even the attempt to determine, from the 

inner character of his composition, the portions to be assigned to such 

a source is necessarily precarious and arbitrary. Yet the illusory 

nature of Herodotean formulae, and the absence of materials for 
direct comparison, throw the student back upon some such tentative 

process, which, so far as applied, can only be applied for lack of a 

better way. 

Though it is not unreasonable to suppose that, for the main 
passage descriptive of the land and its inhabitants, Herodotus follows 
scriptural authorities (cc. 168-180, and perhaps 186-190, 191-192), 
it is obvious that he does not follow his predecessors slavishly? 
observations, remarks, even deliberate corrections, are inserted, not 
perhaps as the result of travels in Libya, but at least on the strength 
of information gained in Egypt, in the west, perhaps elsewhere. 
Men of Kyrene, wherever they might be met, could tell as much va 
it pleased them about their surroundings. In Egypt somethin 
would surely be known of the coast between the Nile and the Syria 
The western elements seem especially prominent in the items given” 
upon ‘Carthaginian’ authority. It is conceivable that the passage 
upon the animals of Libya was a later insertion, and that the 
Maxyes, Zauekes, Gyzantes were originally mentioned continuously — 
together. The concluding notes on the ethnology (c. 197), on the 
climate and productivity of the land (cc. 198, 199), though the 
former contains the contrast between ‘then and now,’ and the latter 
comes near suggesting an actual visit to the Kyrenaica, can hardl χ᾽ 
be assigned an exact date in composition, or an exact source ἱπὶ 
derivation. It may be difficult to understand how Herodotus could 
have given two different meanings to one word (βουνός) in two 
passages now so closely juxtaposed as cc. 192 and 199, but the 
difficulty remains on any theory of composition or of provenience, if 
the text be accepted as authentic. € 

The description of the oases (cc. 181- 185) is obviously of distinct — 
origin. No previous writer, so far as is known, had made the subject — 


1 F, 328 (Aléas). 2. 825; by the way, cites Herodotus, after Hekatai 
3 This observation does not enhance the 885 giving Kanthelia near Carthage (sub ? 
bibliographical authority of Stephen, who, KANOHATA),. 4 
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his own. It is certain that the nearer oases had long been known in 
Egypt,! and Greeks from Egypt may occasionally have visited one or 
other of the seven, but Herodotus had plainly never seen an oasis, and 
‘misunderstood what he heard in Egypt on the subject. The passage 
shows signs of having been composed after his migration westwards, 
and partly under western influences. Were it based on Graeco- 
‘Egyptian sources, pure and simple, Herodotus could hardly have 
fallen into the double and initial error above noticed. The in- 
consequence involved in its insertion into the midst of the description 
‘of eastern Libya betokens a variation in the sources. The indication 
of the carayan-route running north and south from Tripoli through 
 Fezzan (c. 183), suggests western information. ‘The three zones, or belts, 
_make their appearance in immediate connexion with the chain of oases : 
‘the justification of the zone-theory is supplied by western rather 
‘than by eastern Libya.” That Herodotus has no names to give for 
his oases west of Atlas is not surprising: the number and names 
from Egypt to Atlas are but partially satisfactory. Augila is perhaps 
correctly placed to the south of the Nasamones: the oasis of the 
Garamantes appears In an approximately correct meridian: the real 
lines of knowledge seem to point to communications running north 
and south: the great chain of stations all across Libya from east 
to west on the imaginary sand-ridge at convenient distances of ten 
days (say 150 miles) looks much like a product of reflection and 
fancy on the historian’s own part, based upon information partly 
remembered from his Egyptian researches, partly acquired afterwards, 
and systematised in the west, where he might have heard something 
of oases in the Sahara, as he had heard something in Egypt of oases 
in the Libyan desert. 

10. To determine exactly the value of the geographical, ethno- 
graphical, and historical elements (other than the story of the Hellenic 
colony) contained in the Lebyan Logi is not a simple problem. The 
physical geography of Libya, as conceived by Herodotus, cannot be said 
to have intrinsic or permanent authority. Such data as he supplies 
for the construction of the physical map of Africa are obviously in- 
sufficient, and where they conflict with the results of modern observa- 

tion could only hold their place on the supposition of physical move- 
ment and changes on a large scale, between the days of Herodotus 
and our own. Such a supposition will not be entertained, or even 
demanded, in the present case. The shape and size of the continent 
have not altered within the historic period. Herodotus’ theory of the 
course of the Nile τ as irreconcilable with the facts of his own time 


a ON ae ξδεννθο, 
: 


4 1 Gp, Dumichen, op. 6. note 5, p. 275 attest, by that connexion, the influence of 

supra. the west upon Herodotus. (Cp. Berger, 

; If the smaller zone-theory in Libya  esch. ὦ. wissensch. Hrdkunde, i. pp. 11 

had anything to say to the larger zone- _ff., 43, according to whom the zone-theory 

theory of Parmenides, applicable to the of Parmenides was unknown to the Ionian 
whole earth (ἡ οἰκουμένη), it might further geographers.) 
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as with the facts of the present.! His account of the zones, or belts, 
in northern Libya was never less an exaggeration than to-day.2 The 
number and arrangement of the oases* have never corresponded to 
his scheme. He had no clear or accurate conception of the contour 
of the north coast. The great projection of Barka (Kyrenaica) ig 
Implied after a fashion by his remarks on the situation of the tribes 


in that region,* but is nowhere clearly described by him. The 


(greater) Syrtis is named, but his conception of it is, to say the 


least, problematic.» No one need imagine any physical convulsions — 


in the region of the Wady Mghr-Grin in order to make it square 
with the description and measurements given by Herodotus for the 
Kinyps.® In the neighbourhood of the Lesser Syrtis some physio- 


graphical alteration has probably taken place: but the statements 


of Herodotus in regard to the river Triton, and the lake Tritonis,’ 


would need to be reconciled with each other before they could be 


accepted as evidence for the physiography of Africa in the fifth 
century B.C. The true orography of the Atlas region was then what 
it 1s now; but confusion and error clouded that portion of Libya 
from the eyes of Herodotus.8 By a happy accident Herodotus carries 
the contour of Libya well beyond the Pillars of Herakles,® but it is 


characteristic of the independence and casual quality of his materials, 


in various passages, that in one breath he makes his ridge of sand, 
with its oases, stay its course at the Pillars, or in the meridian of 
the Pillars,!° and in another carries it farther, while in an entirely 
different context he preserves a name for the western extremity of 


Libya.” The Libyan geography of Herodotus has now what is called » 


‘a purely historical interest.’ It supplies, not materials for a real 
knowledge of the continent in the present or in the past tense, but 
materials for a chapter in the history of geographical science, or for 
a paragraph in a literary appreciation of Herodotus and his work. It 
was probably but to a very small extent a result of personal explora- 
tion or adventure: it is not certain that it was in all respects an 
advance on the best knowledge of his own day, and it fell far short 
of the knowledge subsequently attained and recorded in antiquity, as 


well in regard to the size and shape as in regard to the features and 
occupants of the continent. It depends very much on the temper 


and point of view of the reader, whether he shall feel amusement or 
admiration“at sight of the Herodotean map of. Libya: albeit neither 


feeling is in keeping with the historical mind, which will be content 
to trace the alternations of light and shade, under which knowledge — 


has improved, without prejudice or partiality. 


1 Tt is better, however, than Alexander’s 5 4, 169, 178. 
identification of the Indus with the upper 8 4, 175, 198. 
Nile, Arrian, Anab. 6. 1, 2. 7 4,178, 179, 180, 186, 187, 188, 191. 

2 4, 181, ete. 8 4, 184, 

3 Ibid. 9 4, 43, 185, 196. ἥ 
70 171: ΠΗ, 1 4, 185, 12 4 43, 
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In regard to the distribution of animals and plants in Libya, 
and to all that may be called political geography, the work of 
‘Herodotus attains a more positive authority. Below the strictly 
‘human level his contribution to the historical geography of Libya 
begins with notes on the flora and fauna. Particular items may be 
‘obscure or erroneous, but the high value of his record under this 
‘head is indisputable. The area of the silphium cultivation,’ the 
spread of the Lotos,? the production of cereals,* the importance of 
the date,* and other trees,® are all acceptable items for the historical 
flora of Libya. This author’s express® or incidental’ contribution 
to the zoology of the region will be treated with respect by the 
‘man of science, who may hesitate in regard to the identification of 
this or that creature, but in general will have no reason to deny its 
‘existence in nature or in that locality. 

Tribal names and their incidence over a given area, cities and 
their sites, are historical facts of the objective order, sometimes, 
indeed, verifiable by material evidence open to inspection to-day, but 
often in the nature of the case only ascertainable by testimony. For 
this class of problems, in this kind of evidence, the work of Herodotus 
possesses great authority. This is in a stricter sense historical material, 
obtainable in an approximately sound condition, by the resources 
‘open to Herodotus. It is also material, from the nature of the case, 
less open to verification, or refutation, by means available for us. 
‘The principal city-sites may be identified by archaeological explora- 
tion,’ but for the geography of the native tribes we are, so to speak, 
‘more completely at Herodotus’ mercy. Herodotus classifies the known 
inhabitants of Libya under four ethnical heads, Libyan, Aithiopian, 
Phoenician, Hellenic: the two last may be set aside for the present 
‘purpose. The distribution, classification, and description of the 
‘Libyan population are problems somewhat complicated by the 
occasional inconsequence of the text, and the obscurity or contagmina- 
tion of source and source. Given the three divisions into which the 
Mediterranean coast of Africa obviously falls, it is plain that the 
portion from Egypt to the Syrtis is by Herodotus apportioned among 
‘six or seven native tribes, in order from east to west, named the 
Adyrmachidae, Giligamae, Asbystae, Auschisae (Bakales), Nasamones, 
(Psylli).® There may be some doubt whether this list exhausts the 
‘native nomenclature for the region: that it is authentic and accept- 
able, as far as it goes, there is no reason to doubt. The coast region 


π΄ ς 169. te 7: 8 Researches in the Kyrenaica have not 
4 ce, 183, 191, 198. yet accomplished all that might be wished : 
me cc. 172, 182, ep. F. B. Goddard in Amer. J. of Phil. 
8 ce, 175, 191, 195 (olive and vine). vol. v. pp. 81 ff. (1884). A very full 
6 ce, 191, 192. bibliography is given by Sir R. L. Playfair, 


4 7 Horses, cc, 170 et al.; goats,c. 189; ΚΕ. G. S. Supp. Papers, Vol. ii. Part 4 
sheep, cc. 172 et al.; oxen, ὁ. 183; bees, (1889). 
Ὁ, 194 ; locust, ο, 172; apes, c. 194. 9 4, 168-173. 
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of the Syrtis is occupied in the map of Herodotus by some four 
or five names, but the. specifications, conformably with the obvioug 
seclusion of this region, are unsatisfactory and yague.! The frontier 
at neither end is clearly indicated, and it might fairly be argued that, 
in occupying the land of the Psylli, the Nasamones had advanced 
into the region of the Greater Syrtis; while, at the other extremity, 
the Triton and Tritonis being taken as the boundary between the 
Machlyes and Ausees, the frontier between the Ausees and the 
Maxyes, 1.9. between nomad and agricultural Libya, is ill-defined. 
The Kinyps serves to mark the region of the Makae, eastward towards 
the Greater Syrtis: the promontory of the Lotophagi carries the 
Gindanes westward towards the Lesser Syrtis, unnamed and un- 
identified by Herodotus. While the Lotophagi may be but the 
Gindanes masquerading under an epithet, the other names for this 
district are acceptable, and the chief doubt again will be whether the 
list is exhaustive even for Herodotus’ day. The three names which 
remain in his catalogue, Maxyes, Zauekes, Gyzantes, otherwise well 
attested, and similarly located, can hardly be taken to spread over the 
whole region remaining to the Pillars, and beyond: a door is left 
ajar by the story of the silent traffic with the west (c. 196), for the 
invasion of one or more tribes unnameable. The character of the 
passage on the oases (cc. 181-185), already sufficiently discussed, does 
not lend itself to lucid or consistent ethnography : the positions of 
the ‘Ammonii, of Augila, of the ‘Garamantes,’ even perhaps of 
the ‘Atlantes,’ may be regarded as fixed ; but, if this were all, the 
fixedness would rather hinder than help the completion of the maps 
If the Garamantes have been correctly placed, the ‘Troglodyte 
Ethiopians’ might lie farther to the south:* but it can hardly be 
said that Herodotus indicates any exact direction in which their 
habitation should be limited. ; 

In regard to the reported culture of the Libyans, thus enumerated, 
named, and located by Herodotus, the modern ethnologist is in a 
position to exercise a larger discretion. Herodotus sharply contrasts. 
the culture of eastern and of western Libya:* the tribes from Egypt 
to Tritonis are nomad ; the tribes west of the Ausees are agricultural,” 
Several doubts arise in “regard to this classification: (i) it is traversed 
by indications in the text itself. Thus the dwellers in the oases are 
presumably and explicitly to some extent cultivators: some of the 
so-called ‘nomads’ are credited with fixed habitations. (11) It is a 
point obviously likely in itself, and supported by other testimony, 
that natives under the influence of the Hellenes in the Kyrenaica 
were to a greater or less extent tillers of the soil, both for the 
cultivation of the silphium and for the production of cereals, (iii) ) 
It is inconceivable that western Libya was wholly given up Ὁ 


¥ 
τ 4, 175-180. 2 4, 191, 193, 194. 3 cc, 174, 183, with notes ad UW. 
+ cc, 186, 191, ete. 4 
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tillage. Herodotus’ own description of the region somewhat makes 
against such a notion, and the fuller knowledge of a later period 
‘demonstrates the fact that the west was at least as ‘nomadic’ as the 
east. (iv) The origin of the misconception is not far to seek. The 
tribes named by Herodotus as cultivators are clearly natives subject 
to Carthage, or within the sphere of Carthaginian influence, which 
mo doubt produced a systematic cultivation at a time when the 
eastern natives, even in the Kyrenaica, were more independent. It 
is, however, obvious that the sharp and unqualified contrast drawn 
etween the eastern and western Libyans is an exaggeration. There 
swere probably Libyans both east and west engaged in various stages 
‘of cultivation and tillage, others in various stages of pastoral, nomad, 
or even wilder forms of life: the description of other elements in 
Libyan culture, the reported variation between tribe and tribe in 
regard to other institutions, might confirm the belief that the initial 
distinction is somewhat crudely drawn. But a critical student will 
hardly be able to accept the specific items in the Libyan anthropology 
just as he finds them presented. He will have to distinguish between 
‘the fact and the reason given for the fact: between a reported institu- 
tion, custom, or fashion, as an historical reality, and its limitation, or its 
extension, to any particular tribe: he will be prepared to allow some 
‘margin for exaggeration or misconception. If the women among the 
‘Adyrmachidae wear bronze rings for no given reason, the reason 
given for the wearing of leather rings by the Gindanissae is none the 
‘more probable. It is strange to find the practice of painting the 
‘body red reported of those Libyan tribes, who have the most settled 
life and habits2 The various fashions in hairdressing* have the 
‘note of actuality upon them, but it is possible that they may not be 
attached to the right names, though this were a trifling matter. The 
“marriage customs have the marks of misunderstanding and exaggera- 
tion upon them, characteristics which seem to cling to such matters 
still‘ The religion is probably described rather inadequately than 
incorrectly, though false analogies and syncretism, or positive mis- 
‘understanding, may be responsible for a part of the report.’ The 
chatter of the Troglodytes can but rest upon an ignorance of their 
language,® the anonymity of the Atarantes on the misunderstanding 
of a custom,’ perhaps not confined to them, and the unsocial quietism 
of the Garamantes in one passage may perhaps be set against their 
belligerency in another.8 Where material and negotiable objects 
come into his ken, the modern anthropologist will be inclined to 
think he is dealing with realities, whether their original owners are 
correctly named or not. The Libyan tabernacle,® if not the houses 
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1 ce, 168, 176 (Hdt. himself suggests 5 cc. 172, 180, 186, 188. 
_adoubt: ws λέγεται). 8 Ὁ; 183. 

mac. 191. 7. ο, 184. 

5. co, 168, 176, 180, 191. 8 cc, 174, 188. 
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of salt-blocks,1 the Libyan leather or skin dress,? the leg-rings of 
leather,’ or of bronze,* the ostrich-shields,® the war-chariots® would 
be at home in our museums, ‘The inventory of Libyan paraphernalia 
is, however, obviously far from exhaustive,’ and the geographical, or 
ethnographical, distribution of the articles, as of the institutions, 
evokes more than a passing suspicion. The tribes in the vicinity of 
Kyrene are the most ill-described of any. The Adyrmachidae in the 
vicinity of Egypt, and the Nasamones, who must be regarded as the 
most considerable of the Libyan tribes known to Herodotus, are 
more generously treated. The fact that Herodotus ascribes, even in 
general terms, some influence to Egypt and to Kyrene, respectively, 
over the Libyans in their immediate neighbourhood, makes it the more 
remarkable that he should leave the influence of the Carthaginians in 
the west to be understood. On the whole, however, the student of 
primitive culture, of early institutions, of ancient law and ancient 
lore, will be justified, subject to the caveats above entered, in citing 
the Lnbyan Logi as evidence good for his purpose, even though the 
commentator may be unable to guarantee particular time, place, and 
people, as owning the several properties in question.® 

§ 11. Beside the history of the Hellenes in Libya, which Herodotus 
relates, and the history of the Phoenicians in Libya, which Herodotus 
assumes, the Libyan Logi pass beyond mere geography, or ethnography, 
in several particulars. Yet a few quasi-historical statements, made or 
preserved by Herodotus, are obviously far from constituting a Libyan 
history, and he closes the door on the problem of the origin of the 
Libyans by making them autochthonous. Some chapters or episodes 
of Libyan history have, however, been recovered from the Egyptian 
monuments, and it is plain that neither Herodotus, nor his Greek con- 
temporaries, had an adequate conception of the past relations between 
Egypt and Libya, any more than of the relations between Egypt and 
Babylon or Assyria. There are four stages, or rather categories, in 
the dealings between Egypt and the Libyans, in regard to the evidence 
for which Egyptologists seem pretty well agreed. There were moments 
when the Egyptian power extended over the peoples to the west of 
the Delta, and a sovranty was claimed by Pharaoh, and perhaps 
acknowledged by some of the ‘ Libyan’ tribes.® There were moments 


9. An inscription in the temple of 


Ἐς 185: 

2 cc. 168, 189. Medinet-Habu apparently records a victory 
Se Comte: σ΄, GS}. of Ramses III, in the fifth year of his” 
τ, ΤΠ, 6 cc. 170, 1838. reign, over Lebu, Temhu, and Kehak, ὁ. 6. 


7 e.g. in regard to weapons of war. 


Libyan tribes (Wiedemann, Handbuch, p. 
8 On the primitive culture of the Libyans 


498); and another inscription records a 


Meltzer, Gesch. d. Karthager, i. 68 ff., is 
especially worth consulting, although the 
description of the culture as ‘ national’ im- 
plies a disputable theory, and the attempt 
to establish monogamy, as the normal 
form of marriage-tie among the Libyan 
tribes, is somewhat of a towr de force. 


second victory six years later (7. p. 499. 
Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alterth. § 8316). There 
is little probability, and no evidence, that 
the Pharaohs ever advanced beyond the 
Greater Syrtis; cp. Meltzer, Gesch. der 
Karthager, i. 63. 4 
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‘hen the Libyan tribes swept into Egypt, and, either by themselves, 
rin combination with men of other stocks and origin,’ plundered and 
evyastated the land. A more permanent relation was established when 
fe Libyans, in ever-growing number, took service as mercenaries in 


Jgypt, and finally came to compose 


ative captains, or generals.” 
he Libyan captain, 


the warrior class, under their own 
The natural climax was reached when 
or general, made himself master of Egypt, and set 


he double crown upon his own head.’ 
Of these long and stirring relations between Libya and Egypt 


ΝΠ Ὁ τ -. SS SS --“3,---΄- 


1 There are two now celebrated monu- 
sents to which the attention of students 
‘f Graeco-Italic antiquity has been called, 
Swing to the supposed occurrence of Greek 
tribe-names upon them. The earlier one 
secords an invasion of Egypt by an apparent 
veague of tribes in the time of Merenptah, 
son (14th) and successor of Ramses Les 
and a great victory over the invaders. 
The names are somewhat variously trans- 
fiterated. Wiedemann, op. 6. p. 4738, gives 
the following list: Lebu, Kehak, Ma- 
sehuasch, Akauascha, Tulscha (Turischa), 
Leku, Scharten, Schekelscha. In this list 
Wiedemann himself sees only names of 
‘various Libyan tribes. Ed. Meyer, op. ὁ. 
8 260, denies the Libyan origin of the 
‘majority, on the ground that the attack 
‘came from the islands and coasts north of 
ithe Mediterranean, that it was directed in 
ithe first instance against the Syrian coast, 
sand that the Libyan hypothesis is geo- 
oe. unmiglich ; but he admits that 
Libyans used the opportunity to ally them- 
‘selves with the invaders of Egypt. In the 
| Turusa (Turischa) he sees the ‘Tyrsenian ’ 
| bucaneers, but he shows reason for doubt- 
ing the Achaian claim of the ‘Aquai- 
᾿ wasa,’ and declares the ‘Sardana’ and 
‘Sakarusa’ beyond identification. The 
second record is an inscription of Ramses 
ΤΠ. (at Medinet-Habu), recording a great 
‘victory by sea and land over a league of 
‘invaders, made up of various tribes, the 
‘Names as given by Wiedemann, p. 499, 
being Purosat, Tanaiu, Schakalscha, 
“Takkar, Uaschuasch, Leku. (Ed. Meyer, 
op. c. § 263, names the maritime Sardana, 
Rivas, Sakarusa, and as new names 
im Egyptian records, Sakkari, Pursta, 
Danauna, and maritime UaSa’.) Wiede- 
‘mann sees in the list only Asiatic tribes, 
otwithstanding the resemblance of the 
Schakalscha with the (Libyan) 

ekelscha of the inscription οἵ 
Merenptah. Meyer (op. c. § 264) regards 
‘it as indubitable that the invading bar- 
came “from Asia Minor and 
” Freeman, Sicily, i. pp. 505 ff, 


has a characteristic, not to say crushing, 
note on these records, and the theories 
built on them. Certainly, if the old 
Egyptian script is innocent of vowel-signs, 
and the values of its consonants are not all 
exactly ascertained, no wonder that trans- 
literations vary, that theories are facile, 
and that ‘Graeco-Italian’ historians smile 
in mockery, or impatience. But the last 
word has not yet been said on the ethni- 
ecological problem. The course of the 
second band of invaders, or emigrants, 
seems to have followed that of the previous 
swarm; but perhaps the Libyans fought 
against them this time. The battle is re- 
markable as the only one in which ships 
are represented on the monuments as taking 
part (Wiedemann, J. c.). Anyway, three 
years later (in the eleventh of his reign), 
Ramses III. had a second war with the 
Libyans (Meyer, p. 316, Wiedemann, p. 
499), in which Libyan met Libyan. The 
Egyptian army was already largely recruited 
in Libya. 

2 From the times of the 18th Dynasty 
onward, it is agreed that Libyan mercenaries 
were employed by the Pharaohs in ever- 
increasing number. Amenhotep 1. is fight- 
ing against the Quhagq, and Seti I. against 
the Tehenu, but a little later the Quhaq 
and Masauasa are fighting on the Egyptian 


side (Ed. Meyer, op. ὁ. §§ 258, 316, etc.). 


As the Ramessid monarchy declined under 
the growing influence of the priesthood (so 
Meyer, § 269, p. 324), the Libyan mercen- 
aries gained more and more power. Before 
the rise of the 22nd Dynasty the mercenaries 
had been centuries in Egypt, perpetually 
recruited from Libya, and forming at last 
an hereditary army of ‘mamelukes’ (Hd. 
Meyer, op. c. pp. 382 ff.). 

3 It appears to be now agreed that the 
22nd Dynasty was ‘Libyan,’ and founded 
by a general of the Libyan forces, in the 
service of the Egyptian king. The names 
occurring in this dynasty are not Egyptian ; 
members of the royal family are generals 
of the mercenaries, who are Libyans ; the 
caput familiae is one Tehen-Buiuana, a 
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Herodotus apparently knows practically nothing. The Egyptian army 


with him is a native army ; Libyan invasions are unrecorded ; the only 
Libyan Pharaoh, or even pretender, of whom he has anything to relate, 
is Inaros, son of Psammetichos, a Libyan contemporary. The histori¢ 
relations of Egypt with him dwindle to an influence, mainly religious, 
exercised by Egypt upon the Libyans in their nomad condition. 

§ 12. With the statement that four nations or races were to be 
found in Libya, two immigrant, Phoenicians and Hellenes, two autoch- 
thonous, Libyans and Aithiopians, Herodotus touches the initial problem 
of North African history. The simple dualism of his classification 


of the native population corresponds to a fundamental distinction fully 


recognised to-day between the negro (Aithiopian) and North-African, 
or Berber, races. The former is probably to be regarded as the African 
stock par excellence. The problem of North-African ethnology has been 
complicated by successive invasions and intermixture, since the days 
of Phoenician, Hellene, and Roman to the days of Vandal, Goth, and 
Arab, but it is possible that in this, as in other similar cases, the 
ethnology of ancient Africa must be based upon the description of the 
existing type, or types. 

It is obvious that Herodotus (and those he represents) regarded the 
whole population of North Africa, from Egypt to the Atlantic, from the 
Mediterranean to the desert, as a racial or ethnic unit. The tendency 
of the modern ethnologist, or anthropologist, the tendency of the 


antiquarian, are in the same direction. We are, indeed, little prepared — 


to endorse any autochthonous claim. Such claims are, in most cases, 
mainly questions of time and degree. 
indigenous, whose immigration is forgotten. 
the Libyan, or Berber, race are, however, a matter of dispute. 


The ultimate affinities of 


Every people will, forsooth, be 


The 


type is sometimes described as ‘Caucasian’; nay more, the Libyans 
of the Egyptian monuments are apparently a blond, blue-eyed race; 


yet no one as yet has claimed for them ‘Aryan’ parentage. 
held in some quarters that the whole stock is of Asiatic origin, and ποῦς 
unrelated to the Egyptians, who are in turn derived from Asia, and 
even brought into connexion, at least so far as their language goes, with 
the Semitic peoples.2 But from another point of view a plea might be ~ 


made out for the ‘European’ origin of the Libyan stock. Geographi- 


It is” 


rs 


- 


τὶ 


name apparently incorporating the Libyan 


tribe, or title, Tehenu. Wiedemann (op.c. Libyan origin. Ξ 


(2. 151 8.), but no conscious hint of their — 


pp. 452 ff.) had still to polemise against 
the supposed ‘Assyrian’ origin of the 
dynasty ; Ed. Meyer (op. ὁ. ὃ 317) treats 
the Libyan claim as established. The 
régime lasted apparently about two cen- 
turies. Meyer, ὃ 469 (p. 563), regards the 
26th Dynasty as “most probably Libyan.” 
These are the kings immediately preceding 
the Persian conquest, of whom Herodotus 
has some comparatively sound knowledge 


1 This paragraph is entirely without — 
prejudice to the ethnological problems of — 
Central and South Africa. ἈΝ 

2 So Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. i. § 42, 
et al. Maspero, Histoire Ancienne des — 
Peuples d’ Orient, i. 45 ff. (1894), denies — 
the Asiatic origin of the Egyptians and — 
their civilisation, and asserts the ethn μα 
logical identity of the Egyptians and the 
white races (sic) of N. Africa. / 
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ally Libya, specially western Libya, belongs to Europe ; historically 
jibya must always have been accessible from Europe ; it is difficult 
5 believe that Europeans left it unoccupied. If ‘Caucasians’ ever 
eached Libya they might have travelled wa Europe. The distinction 
etween white Libyans and red Egyptians may be thought to point 
a consciousness of racial difference ; but, though it is credible that, 
aa long-civilised land like Egypt, there might be, or come to be, little 
+ no consciousness of inner racial difference, it is less easy to admit a 
jmilar unconsciousness for the tribes spread through North Africa, 
sven in the fifth century B.c. Western Libya was practically unknown 
and to Herodotus, to the Greeks, to the Egyptians; it is in western 
\frica at the present day that the supposed characteristics of the 
Libyan stock are now to be found ;1 but these characteristics might 
jaye originated within the historic period. It is difficult to believe 
that the multiplicity of races in North Africa is wholly of modern 
origin. It is difficult to believe that, if there were Asiatic Immigrants 
mto Libya, they found the land wholly unoccupied. An appearance 
sf racial or ethnic unity is easily generated in the absence of full and 
scientifically sifted evidences. Natural anticipations are curiously 
defeated when, within the historical period, the Semites of Kanaan 
find a new home in western Libya, and leave eastern Libya to be 
occupied by the Aryans of Hellas; who will guarantee that to have 
been the first shuffling of the cards? In theoretical investigations, 
the origines of races are perhaps started a stage too late ; it may be 
that the problems are illusory, at best merely regulative ; racial begin- 
mings may be unattainable by inductive methods. The name for 
the whole North African stock, ex hypothesi one and indivisible, is ad- 
‘mittedly drawn from the name of one single tribe Lebu, in the vicinity, 
yet not the immediate vicinity, of Egypt ;? who will demonstrate 
the absence of ethnological fallacy in the subsequent extension of 
the name to the whole population of a region vis-a-vis to the three 
| Mediterranean peninsulas, and almost within sight of Krete? Who can 
Εν the possibility that primitive occupants of ‘Libya’ passed over 
into the land dry-shod, but not by the isthmus of Suez? In fine, while 
‘modern ethnology does not appear, for the moment, disposed to advance 
beyond the simple intuition of Herodotus in regard to the unity of the 
‘Libyan race, the question whether the arguments produced in its favour 
‘ean support a positive verdict of so uncompromising a character has 
hardly received sufficient attention. With Herodotus the simple ethno- 


᾿ 


ri 
; SG Meltzer, Gesch. d. Karthager, i. pp. 


2 Meltzer, op. cit. p. 52, regards Mdéves 
and its variants (including the Egyptian 
Maschuasch) as the primitive and proper 
fame of the whole group of peoples (wrein- 
heimischer Name der ganzen Vilkergruppe). 
The Lebu, alias Rebu, are supposed to have 
been a small tribe in the vicinity of 


‘Kyrene’ (Ed. Meyer, op. cit. § 48), albeit 
unknown, as a separate tribe, to the Greek 
writers. But for the apparent occurrence 
of Lebu, alias Rebu, on the Egyptian monu- 
ments, one might be tempted to conjecture 
that the ‘ Libyans’ were simply the inhabit- 
ants of the land of the wet, S.-W. wind 
(λίψ, λιβός, Alves). 
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logy of the Libyans presumably betokens but an absence of the con-_ 
sciousness of a problem. By the time of Sallust the whole North African © 
coast had been brought under one survey, and a more complex theory 
to account for the origin of its various occupants was apparently desired, — 
The response which Sallust makes to this requirement may be rightly — 
dismissed as merely fabulous,! but the fable is at least a homage to the 
existence of the problem.” 


1 Jugurtha, cc. 17-19. Cp. Vivien de 
Saint-Martin, Ze Nord de l’ Afrique, pp. 
128 ff. (1863), Meltzer, Gesch. ἃ. Karthager, 
i. 55 ff (1879). 

2 The mere Hellenist cannot be expected 
to solve this problem, but the student of 
Herodotus is bound to state it. The 


‘dualism’ of Ν, Africa, ἘΠ, and W., migh : 
suggest a possible solution. Anyway, the 
denial of racial differences between (1) 
Egyptians and Libyans, (2) one and another 
tribe of N. Africans, can hardly be δᾶ- 
mitted, without further challenge. ἕ 


=a = Herodotus IV-V.VI (ed R.W.Macan.) 
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APPENDIX XIII 


THE ROYAL ROAD FROM SUSA TO SARDIS 


11. Three problems to be distinguished. § 2. Difficulty created by the state-of the 
text. §3. The actual Itinerary of Herodotus. ὃ 4. Comparison of the 
Itinerary with other passages, of various kinds, in Herodotus. § 5. The actual 
course of the Royal Road: materials and methods for determining the problem. 
§ 6. Course of the road from Susa to the Euphrates (Kiepert). § 7. Course of 
the road from Sardes to the Halys (Ramsay). § 8. Course of the road between 
the Halys-bridge and the Euphrates-ferry (Kiepert, Ramsay, and an alternative). 
§ 9. Mr. Ὁ. G. Hogarth on the passes of the Taurus and the crossings of the 
Euphrates. 


81. In regard to the Royal Road! from Susa to Sardis there are three 
‘istinct problems which must be carefully distinguished : 

I. To ascertain exactly what Herodotus says in the passage (5. 52) 
on the subject. 

- IL. To determine how far his remarks in that passage agree with 
itis remarks elsewhere on the geography of the regions traversed. 

Ill. To determine the relation between his account of the road, 
end the actual facts: or, in other words, to determine the true course 
if the road. 

Doubtless these three problems are closely related to one another, 
end the solution of each contributes to the solution of the others; all 

€ more necessary is it to distinguish them carefully. The failure to 
fo so has resulted in confusion and inconsequence, the casual citation of 
yuthorities, and a general lack of precision. It is not, however, possible 
0 discuss one of the problems without some assumptions in regard to 
he others, at least as working hypotheses. Herodotus assumes, in his 
eles iption of the road, a great deal, but he assumes it apparently with- 
mit consciousness ; any examination of his description must also assume 
mething, but should assume it provisionally, subject to verification. 

rom the separate discussion of each of the three problems, regulated 
py y the ideas of the other two, the best results may be obtained. 

§ 2. 1. The first problem, owing to the state of the vulgate, is not 

Ὁ simple as might be expected. ‘The fact that the totals do not agree 


1 ἡ ὁδὸς ἡ βασιληίη 5. 53. 
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with the items for the numbers of Stations’ and of Parasangs, proves 
the text to be corrupt. But where does the corruption lie? How 
far does it extend? The discrepancy amounts to 30 stations, 137 
parasangs: have these been lost in one passage, or is the loss to be 
distributed? M. de la Barre long ago suggested as a remedy the inser- 
tion of καὶ τριήκοντα, παρασάγγαι δὲ ἑπτὰ καὶ τριήκοντα καὶ ἑκατόν In the 
passage on Matiene, in which there were previously four stations, but 
no number of parasangs at all; yet this emendation was not generally 
accepted until Kiepert (op. cit. ὃ 5 ifra) declared it verified by 
reference to the geographical necessities of the case. But de la 
Barre and Kiepert still left Herodotus involved in an enormous blunder, 
viz. the transference of at least three great rivers to Armenia, which 
have no business in Armenia, as generally conceived. Of that blunder 
Stein has cleared the text of Herodotus by a further suggestion: the 
passage was not merely corrupt but displaced, and should be restored 
to a more convenient context, some lines higher up, so as to read the 
rivers out of Armenia into Matiene. For this change Stein? gives 
two reasons: (1) the words τῆς “Appevins are obviously a gloss; (2) 
the four rivers (Tigris, the two Zabs, the Gyndes) cannot be placed 
in Armenia, but must belong to Matiene (after Kiepert). In regard 
to these reasons it may be observed that the words τῆς Appevins might 
be equally a gloss, if the passage remained in its original context: 
the second argument assumes that Herodotus must be consistent with 
himself, and with the facts. But what was his view, what are the 
facts about Armenia, about Matiene ἢ 

It will appear below that the Kilikia of Herodotus is vastly more. 
extended than the region generally known under that name: it will 
appear that his utterances on Matiene are unsystematic, not to say 
contradictory. If his Kilikia can be so much extended, why not 
Armenia? Why should Matiene include the four rivers any more 
than Armenia? The apparent omission of Assyria, as generally 
understood, through which the road certainly ran, is not the least 
extraordinary inconsequence in the passage, viewed in the light of 
other passages in Herodotus, or of ‘the facts.’ It is for those who 
think that Herodotus had a geographical system, that passages taken 
from various contexts in his work should all be reconcilable, to explain 
these contradictions, which will offer practically little or no difficulty 
to any one who accepts the conditions of the Herodotean historiography, — 
elucidated in the Introduction to these Books. Ξ 

It were tempting to suggest that the corruption of the text extends” 
even farther than has yet been supposed, and that originally Assyria 
did appear in this account of the Royal Road. But this hypothesis 
must be ruled out when we observe that Assyria has no place in the 
LE EE MOTE 2) HC LN PET AMO eM NE ΞΕ ΟΘΘΘΘΟΝ 


1 There is an ambiguity in the word γωγέων, καταγωγαὶ σταθμῶν. Cp. note 1, 
σταθμός, as in the English stage, post. Cp. Ρ. 297 infra. 
L. ἃ S. sub v. I. 8, and Hdt.’s use of the 2 Ann, Ed. iii4 p. 51 (Bk. 5, note 
terms σταθμοὶ τείνοντες, σταθμοὶ Kara- ad l.). } 
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speech of Aristagoras, and that the speech of Aristagoras is strictly 
modelled upon the Itinerary (cp. ὃ 4 infra). We are, therefore, not 
st liberty to supply the missing stations and parasangs by inserting 
Assyria, or to suppose that the title of Assyria has dropped out of 
the Itinerary. We are thus brought back to de la Barre’s emenda- 
sion, approved by Kiepert. Are we at liberty, are we bound to 
sollow Stein, in transferring the four rivers from Armenia to Matiene 
πὶ the text of Herodotus? If the origin of the corruptela had been 
eraced, the restoration would be more indubitable, but, in any case, 
the number of stations and parasangs certainly favours the proposed 
sransfer. Accepting it, we are now in a position to determine what 
Herodotus actually says. 

§ 3. The text, as amended, gives the following result, in regard 
so the first problem: Herodotus enumerates seven regions between 
Sardis and Susa, or, more strictly speaking, six, Lydia and Phrygia 
seing taken together. or each of these regions he specifies the exact 
aumber of stations and parasangs, and he mentions the (principal) 
tivers to be crossed— 


Stations Parasangs Stades Days 
Lydia and Phrygia . 20 941 2835 . 184% 
Kappadokia : 8 104 3120 . 204 
GHIA ner ee ςς Oe AGo hs oe 
Armenia . , : 1a eeeag oy ὅθ. ποθ. 11,35 
Matiene . ’ 5 ΟΥ̓Δ πεν ἀρ ot AsO aa 272 
Kissia 5 2 : 11 421 175) A 81 
111 450 13,500 90 


There may be little doubt that this result, so far as it goes, is 
wery nearly what Herodotus wrote:* but it does not go very far. 
When the seven specified rivers have been added, viz. the Halys, the 
[Zuphrates, the Tigris, the two Zabati, the Gyndes, the Choaspes, we 
are practically at the end of the data. Not a single town is named 
in the route between Sardis and Susa; not the slightest indication is 
ἫΝ in regard to the orientation of the route in its various stages. 

ese observations should convince everybody that Herodotus never 
traversed this Royal Road. 
_ 84. Problem II. How far are the data in this passage consistent 
twith data elsewhere in Herodotus : in other words, how far can this very 
ald account of the road be enriched by other passages in Herodotus 
twithout involving any inconsistencies ἢ 
_ The principal passages which come into question, are of four kinds : 


9) the speech of Aristagoras. This may be at once dismissed. It 


Ephesos to Susa, The items and totals 


+ Adding 3 days, 540 Stades (sic) (= 18 
look somewhat artificial. 


arasangs) for the march from Ephesos to 
is, Herodotus (5. 54) obtains a total of 
4,040 Stades for the whole distance from 


¥ 


ΕΝ 


Revising the 
fractions in the last column, 19 +21+8+ 
11+28+8=90. 
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is in immediate juxtaposition with the Itinerary. It is quite consistent 
with the Itinerary. Herodotus probably constructed it out of the 
Itinerary. Unless we were prepared to introduce Assyria into the 
Itinerary the speech (so far as descriptive of the route) and the 
Itinerary are one (cp. notes ad /.). (2) The Royal Road runs over 
ground, and through peoples, included in the list of Nomes, Bk. 3, 
cc. 89 ff, and in (3) the army-list of Xerxes, Bk. 7, cc. 61 ff. These 
passages invite comparison with the Itinerary, all the more as they 
are obviously drawn from other and independent sources. (4) There 
are detached and incidental passages, which serve to enrich the Hero- 
dotean account of the districts through which the road passed ; 
such passages may indirectly conflict with, or confirm, the data of the 
Itinerary. 

It may be here assumed that, until the Halys is reached, there are 
no difficulties arising out of the comparison of the Itinerary with other 
passages in Herodotus. 

The course of the Halys presents some difficulty. It cannot be 
said that the Herodotean geography of the Halys is clear, or self- 
consistent: that it is incomplete, goes almost without saying. 

Thus in 5. 52, 7. 26, the Halys divides Phrygia from Kappadokia. 
In 1. 72 the Halys divides Phrygia from Matiene, and Paphlagonia 
from Kappadokia. 

That the bridge, or bridges, on the Halys are not clearly specified 
in the Itinerary, but incidentally mentioned in an anecdote 1. 75, 15. 
characteristic. 

That the road, if it crossed the Halys once, must have crossed the. 
Halys twice, apparently never occurred to Herodotus. The immense 
curve in the Halys on its upper and middle course is not clearly 
envisaged by Herodotus. He seems to think of the river as flowing 
across Asia Minor almost from sea to sea.! 

Beyond the Halys les Kappadokia. The various passages on 
Kappadokia, or the ‘Syrians,’ in Herodotus, do not appear to contain 
any inconsistency, unless, as just above specified, we grant that, in 
one passage, the Halys divides the Kappadokians from Paphiagonaa 
in another from Phrygia.” 

It cannot be said, however, that Herodotus’ utterances on Kappaal 
dokia furnish a map ‘of the country. The 104 parasangs of road do 
not enable us to project the size or shape of the region traversed. — 
Accidentally, and elsewhere, we learn that Pteria was, or had been, — 
a chief town in Kappadokia.? The association of the ‘Syrians’ with 


Ξε 


1 Hdt. orientates the lower Halys as 
flowing northwards, ῥέων ἄνω πρὸς βορέην 
ἄνεμον 1. 72, cp. 1. 6 ῥέων ἀπὸ μεσαμ- 
Bplns . . ἐξιεῖ πρὸς βορέην ἄνεμον, but 
he never orientates its upper course, and 
he summarises its whole course, as above 
stated : 1. 72 οὕτω 6” AXus ποταμὸς ἀπο- 
τάμνει σχέδον πάντα τῆς ᾿Ασίης τὰ κάτω 


ἐκ θαλάσσης τῆς ἀντίον Κύπρου ἐς τὸν Εὔ- 

Eewov πόντον. é 
2 The ‘harmony’ is obvious, viz. that 

Kappadokia lies opposite, partly to Phrygia, 

partly to Paphlagonia. But Herodotus 

does not effect this composition himself. 
ὩΣ γι 
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five other large districts paying together only 360 talents in the 3rd 
Womos,! the combination of the ‘Syrians’ with two other tribes in the 
army-list of Xerxes,? would suggest that the Syrians in Kappadokia 
mwere neither very wealthy nor very numerous, at least as compared 
swith the Kilikians. From Kappadokia the road passed into Kilikia. 
The various utterances of Herodotus in regard to Kilikia present a 
great contrast with Kilikia as generally conceived from later authorities : 
ybut it cannot be said that, taken by themselves, they involve any 
patent inconsistency. It might be argued from one passage (2. 17) 
that Herodotus himself betrays a consciousness of the Kilikian problem.° 
In the Itinerary Kilikia intervenes between Kappadokia and the 
‘Euphrates; the Euphrates plainly marks the farther boundary of 
‘Kilikia. But the frontier towards Kappadokia is not specified. It 
might be assumed, speaking broadly, that Kappadokia is west and 
‘Euphrates east of Kilikia on the road. The speech of Aristagoras 
carries Kilikia down to the Kyprian Sea. This agrees with the fact 
‘that the Kilikians supply no less than 100 ships to the navy of Xerxes.* 
Kilikia montana is described as in a line with Egypt and Sinope (alas! 
also with the Danube)®: the title implies a division of the district into 
mountain and plain, or valley. Through Kilikia flows the Halys, so 
that some Kilikians at any rate are ἐντὸς “AAvos, cis-Halysian. [Κ1Π- 
kia is evidently a large region. No wonder it forms a Nomos by itself 
and pays 500 talents to the King,® to say nothing of the 360 white 
horses, which Aristagoras might as well have mentioned! In old 
days the King of Kilikia had been a great power ranking with 
Babylon and Lydia’: in after days the governorship was no mean 
prize. A Halikarnassian held it once; a fact which must have made 
Kilikia a subject of special interest in Herodotus’ native city.8 In the 
light of all this, it is surprising that the traveller by the Royal Road 
should get him through Kilikia in three stages, 15} parasangs. 
Did the road cut through but a corner of this great country? Or is 
the Kilikia of the Itinerary not the Kilikia of the other passages? Did 
Herodotus, more or less clearly, conceive the road as passing through 


1 3. 90. Bah Ls Mahaffy’s ingenious emendation, which 


3 Egypt, Kilikia, Assyria are there 
classed together as districts, which it is 
not easy to define by natural boundaries, 
and which have therefore to be delimited 
ethnographically. 

47. 91, cp. 3. 91 (the position of 
Posideion). 

5 2.34. This probably means that the 
Pylae Kilikiae were in the meridian of 
Sinope—which is correct, and points to a 
very ancient trade-route between Egypt, 
Kypros, Sinope, and the North. Herodotus 
seems to think that from sea to sea is only 
five days’ journey. Wiedemann, Herodot’s 

ites Buch, p. 145, has shown that 


would substitute fifteen for five, is in- 
admissible. It occurs again in Hdt. 1. 
72, and in ps.-Skylax, and it was censured 
by Skymnos. This erroneous reduction of 
the isthmus of Anatolia is consistent enough 
with the transit of Kilikia in Ἰδὲ para- 
sangs, which might suffice for the distance 
from the sea to the Gates. 

6 i.e, as much as the whole of the 8rd 
Nomos which comprised Phrygia, Kappa- 
dokia, Paphlagonia, Bithynia and Asiatic 
Hellespont ! Perhaps commerce had some- 
thing to say to this. 

7 1, 74, circa 585 8.0. 

8 9. 107, in Hat,’s lifetime. 
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the Pylae Kilikiae: and are the three days’ journey in Kilikia trans- 
ferred from the route between the Kyprian and the Euxine seas to 
the Royal Road?! Or how is the apparent anomaly to be explained 2 
The Euphrates crossed, the traveller finds himself in Armenia : 
though the river was navigable, and boats procurable,? the traveller 
kept to land for 15 stations, 564 parasangs. Armenia was a land 
watered by rivers, the Halys, the Euphrates itself, the Tigris: Stein’s 
emendation of the text has justly banished three others. Aristagoras, 
who has not specified the wealth of Kilikia, mentions the flocks of 
Armenia; but the combination of Armenians with a number of 
neighbours in the 12th Nomos throws no light on the details of 
their contribution.? Two points are however remarkable: (1) in 
the army-list of Xerxes the Armenians are combined with the 
Phrygians ;+ (2) though Armenia is elsewhere described as above 
(north of) Assyria,° Assyria disappears absolutely from the Itinerary. 
Assyria with Herodotus means primarily the land of Babylon, and 
the road from Susa to the Euphrates had no need to pass through the 
land of Babylon: is it, however, certain (as Kiepert appears to think) 
that Assyria is used by Herodotus only for the land of Babylon? In 
the older and in the later geography it admittedly stands for the land 
of Nineveh: and Herodotus uses the term Assyria for the land of 
Nineveh as well as for the land of Babylon. Herodotus describes 
Nineveh as a city of the Assyrians,® lets Phraortes make war on the 
Assyrians of Nineveh,’ and Kyaxares defeat them,® and conquer 
them,? promises to relate the fall of Nineveh, presumably in the 
‘Assyrian’ Logi,’° and places Armenia north of Assyria. This de- Ὁ 
scription either involves bringing Armenia down to the frontiers of 
Babylonia, or admitting that Assyria is used by Herodotus in that | 
passage for the land of Nineveh. Yet it is not into Assyria, but into 
Matiene, that the road passes on leaving Armenia. Matiene is after 
Kilikia the chief cruz on the road. If the Halys reached the Matieni — 
after flowing through Kilikia,! it is quite easy to understand why the — 
Matieni are combined with the Paphlagonians under one command in ~ 


1 Cp. note 5, p. 293 supra. That in the 
words 5. 52 ἐπὶ δὲ τοῖσι τούτων οὔροισι 
διξάς τε πύλας διεξελᾷς καὶ διξὰ φυλακτήρια 
παραμείψεαι Herodotus is referring to the 
‘Cilician Gates,’ the great Pass between 
Tyana and Tarsos, so accurately described 
by Sir Charles Wilson in his Notes on 
the Geography of Asia Minor, R. G. 5. 
Proceedings, vi. (1884), pp. 318 ff., is a 
suggestion for which I may cite the 
authority of Prof. W. G. Ramsay, who 
writes to me that Herodotus not improb- 
ably “mixed up the Cilician Gates with the 
Gates on the Royal Road at the frontier 
of Cilicia,” This suggestion is, however, 
difficult to reconcile with the view that 


“por Nae 


Herodotus had an official and correct — 
Itinerary as the source of his measure- 
ments. In any case, διξὰς πύλας cannot — 
mean “one Gate on entering and another 
on leaving Kilikia”’ ; for with Herodotus — 
you only enter Kilikia after passing both ~ 
Gates. 


ἌΦΩΝΟΣ 


— 


ΞΟΠ 194. 3 3. 93. 
Ἐἰ 2 (By ΕΣ 192, 
Balto; 


7 1. 102 ἐπὶ τοὺς ᾿Ασσυρίους καὶ ᾿Ασσυ- 
ρίων τούτους οἱ Νίνον εἶχον. ᾿ 

8 1. 108. 

wee ΠΟ: 

10 1, 106, cp. w. 1. 184. 

τα Πα, 
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tthe army-list of Xerxes,' but it is not very easy to understand how 
‘the traveller reaches Matiene after crossing the Euphrates, and 
journeying 56} parasangs through Armenia.” Herodotus apparently 
js quite unconscious of this inconsequence. Certain passages are 
consistent with a Matiene east of Armenia: the Saspeires, Alarodii 
‘and Matieni form the 18th Nomos, paying 200 talents (3. 94): the 
‘Gyndes, which empties itself into the Tigris (1. 189), and the Araxes, 
owhich empties itself into the Kaspian Sea (1. 202), have their sources 
in the mountains of Matiene. But that cannot be the Matiene, which 
fills the whole space on the road between Armenia and Kissia ! 
‘There are in fact three Matienes with Herodotus: a Matiene on the 
\Halys, a Matiene montana, and a Matiene fluwiosa traversed—accepting 
‘the text as amended above—by the Tigris, the two rivers Zab, and ᾿ 
‘the Gyndes. But what Matiene is this? An immense district, with 
34 stations and 130 parasangs on the king’s highway. In a word, 
‘a name for the historian’s ignorance, under which lurk concealed 
partly old Assyria, partly perhaps Media.* 

The end of the journey calls for as little comment as the 
beginning. Once through ‘Matiene’ the traveller's way is clear, as 
far as Herodotus’ text is concerned: though it would follow from the 
‘number of stations, 11, and parasangs, 424, that Kissia was a large 
district. 

8 5. II]. The question of the actual course of the road and its history 
remains. ‘This problem could never be determined from Herodotus 
alone. Waiving the textual problems (cured by the emendation of 
de la Barre, the transposition of Stein), the material omissions in his 
account, the absence of all place-names and of all orientations, to say 
nothing of the difficulty of reconciling his Itinerary with some other 
passages in his text, would render that method desperate. 

The determination of the actual course and history of the 
road, or roads, is of course not limited by the text of Herodotus. 
Other ancient authorities, especially Strabo, come into account. Even 
more important than any ancient text are the actual observations and 
researches of modern travellers, the scientific cartography of that 
portion of the earth’s surface, and the localization of monumental 
remains, which may be taken to mark old roads. The first 
systematic and notable effort to reconstruct the actual course of the 
road was made by Kiepert (Monatsberichte d. Berlin. Akadem. 1857). 
This was followed up (in 1882) by Prof. W. M. Ramsay, whose 
results involved in some respects a departure from Kiepert’s views, 
especially in regard to the part of the road lying between the Halys 
and the Euphrates; but I am privileged to say that later knowledge, 
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Bis hs 7 δ, 52. the problem one step back: how did the 

3 Why Herodotus uses the word Matiene name come into the source? That the 
for the region is a question. He may whole district was ever officially known 

simply have found it in his source under the name appears very doubtful, 
 (Hekataios ἢ), This supposition only puts cp. p. 297 infra. 
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and particularly the results of Mr. Hogarth’s first journeys in the 
Euphrates’ region, have led Prof. Ramsay to revise his theory on the 
subject: and the passage in his Historical Geography of Asia Minor no 
longer represents his opinion in regard to the course of the road east 
of the Halys, 1.6. between the Halys and the Euphrates. On this 
section of the road I am fortunate enough to be able to allow ΜΓ. 
Hogarth to speak for himself! His results will be found to differ 
alike from Kiepert’s and from Ramsay’s. 

In regard to the geographical reconstruction of the Royal Road it 
must be remembered that we are dealing with a specific and particular 
route, to sections of which there were, doubtless, alternative loops, 
short cuts, and so forth ; but which, in the period of the Achaemenid 
régime, was officially maintained as the great trunk line of com- 
munication between Susa, the capital of the Empire, and Sardis, 
the old capital of Lydia, which was further connected with Ephesos, 
and so with the whole of the Aegean region. This result must be 
granted to the authority of Herodotus. To what extent this route 
adopted pre-existing lines, and roads, to what extent it diverged from 
any previous trunk lines, or combined them, how long it was main- 
tained, and how far it was superseded by alternative routes, are 
questions of historical geography which would in no whit affect the 
empirical description of the road for the time of Herodotus, if only 
Herodotus’ Itinerary had been practically complete. It is obvious that 
the terminus Susa involves a change in the upper course followed by 
an imperial system of roads, of which Babylon, or Nineveh, or Ecbatana 
may have been, at previous epochs, the head centre. It is no less 
obvious that later courses would be likely to adopt as far as possible 
existing arrangements. Thus historical speculation may be called in 
to supplement deficiencies, as well as to explain anomalies, in the 
Itinerary, on his account of which Herodotus plumes himself, perhaps, 
somewhat unduly. 

The Royal Road described by Herodotus is bisected by the 
Euphrates into two nearly equal stages: from Susa to the Euphrates 
60 stations, 236 parasangs; from Euphrates to Sardis 51 stations, 
214 parasangs, to which latter may be added the stretch of three 
days (540 stadia=15 parasangs) to Ephesos, which will very nearly 


redress the balance. But the state of the argument will make it con- _ 


venient to disregard this simple bisection, and to divide the road into 
_ three main stages: from Susa to the Euphrates, from Sardis (Ephesos) 
to the Halys, from the middle Halys to the Euphrates again: and to 
treat these stages in the order of problematical difficulty, just indicated. 

§ 6. The farthest section of the road, from Susa to the Euphrates, 
may be shortly dismissed. The road in this section after leaving 
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1 § 9 infra, based on materials ascer- Papers, iii. ν. (1893), Modern and ancient 
tained by a journey in 1894, and there- roads in Eastern Asia Minor, by Ὁ. G. | 
fore supplementing the R. G. S, Supp. Hogarth and J. A. R. Munro, 
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3usa ascended the valley of the Choaspes (Kerkha) and crossed a 
pass (not mentioned by Herodotus) in the mountains, no doubt 
strongly fortified. From Susa to the Kissian frontier 11 stations, 
424 parasangs are to be reckoned, on the authority of Herodotus.! 

The pass (between the upper valley of the Kerkha and the upper 
valley of the Diala) led over into the Matiene of Herodotus, an 
immense region which covers, under a name the origin of which is 
very obscure, portions at least of the historic Media and Assyria. It 
would be reasonable to suppose that the Royal Road passed under the 
rock of Bagistan (Behistun), but Kiepert apparently has not taken 
it so far east. Three towns are, however, inserted by Kiepert en 
route: Kallone (Holwan, old Assyr. Kalne, Xda, Χαλώνη, Κέλωναι), 
Suleimania (not shown on his map), and with most certainty Arbela, 
which after the destruction of Nineveh was the chief entrepét of that 
region. Four rivers were crossed: the Gyndes (Diala), the two 
rivers Zab, and the upper Tigris. Another considerable pass had to 
be scaled in the land of the Karduchi, before. Armenia could be 
entered. The passage through ‘Matiene’ is marked by 34 stations, 
137 parasangs. After the amendment of the text and the elimination 
of three superfluous rivers, the transit of Armenia offers fewer 
difficulties. The road must, Kiepert argues, have kept north of the 
mountains, and not gone into the desert towards Nisibis (against 
Rennell2). This observation shows that we are approaching the 
debatable area, for the course of the road through Armenia must 
depend on the point of the Euphrates at which the road is to cross. 
There are three or four points at which the road might cross, but the 
point chosen would be determined by the course to be followed 
through Kilikia. If the road was going through the Kilikian Gates, it 
might be expected to cross at Zeugma, or at Samosata, but not higher 
up than the latter. If the road was making for Mazaka, it might cross 
‘at Samosata or at Melitene (Tomisa), but not higher up than the 
Jatter. If the road was making for Komana Pontica, or Amasia, or 
‘Sinope, it might cross Euphrates at Melitene, or at a higher point, say 
‘Keban Maden.? Kiepert unhesitatingly places the crossing at Melitene. 
It would be difficult to take the road to that point on Prof. Ramsay’s 
‘theory in the Hist. Geogr., where, however, he has not specified the 
‘crossing. Mr. Hogarth places the crossing at Samosata. But the 
-point may better be approached from the other side. 
᾿ς §7. In regard to the line of the road from Sardis to the Halys, 
[Ramsay and Kiepert are practically agreed: but, as might be 
re from his practical observations, Ramsay has entered more 
fully into detail. Absolute certainty is not, Ramsay states, attain- 
sable ; approximate and relatively full results are forthcoming. ‘The 
᾿ 
1 ΠῊΡ royal Stathmos Arderikka, 210 2 The Geo, System of Herod. § xiii (1.53 427 ἢ... 


| ii from Susa, may, perhaps, have been 3 An alternative due to Mr. Hogarth’s 
on the Royal Road, ep. 6. 119. suggestion. 


’ 
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great point to be gained is the bridge over the Halys, and that bridge 
is placed by Ramsay, as by Kiepert, on a line between Ankyra and 
Tavium. ‘This fixture carries the road in a north-easterly direction, a 
course which avoids the great central salt desert, but involves crossing 
the Halys twice: had the road taken a line to the south of the desert 
it would not have crossed the Halys at all.1 Between Sardis and the 
Halys, through Lydia and Phrygia, the following places are named by 
Kiepert : Kaystrupedion (=Synnada), Pessinus, Ankyra. Ramsay’s 
list is fuller: Satala (cp. Duct. Geogr. 11. Ὁ. 922), Akmonia, Orkistos, 
Pessinus, Gordion, Ankyra, Tavium (beyond the Halys).? The city 
of unknown name, which lay above the tomb of Midas, must be 
inserted between Akmonia and Orkistos.? If we have not absolute 
certainty, we have ‘all probability’ im regard to the route from 
Sardis to the Halys, and Tavium, and that is saying a good deal. 

§ 8. Beyond the Halys, between the Halys and the Euphrates, 
we are in greater difficulties. For this confusion Herodotus is, so to 
speak, largely responsible. He gives the names of two regions, 
Kappadokia and Kilikia, traversed by the road between the Halys 
and the Huphrates: he gives, no doubt accurately, the distance 
(1194 parasangs), but he names no town, he gives no orientation, he 
is apparently quite ignorant that the road must have crossed the 
Halys a second time. The theories of Kiepert and of Ramsay diverge 
widely in regard to the course of the road in this district. It is 
hardly possible that Ramsay’s published theory should be altogether 
right, for the lower part of the course must be affected by the 
‘Kilikian’ question: but neither is it certain that Kiepert is 
altogether right, though whether, if he is wrong, the error lies on the 
Euphrates or.on the upper Halys, or on both, is disputable. Kiepert 
observes that 1194 parasangs * are too much for anything like a direct 
road from Melitene, or the Euphrates crossing approved by him, to 
the Halys bridge. He therefore argues that the road made a 
considerable angle, he points that angle to the north, and he carries 
the road from the Euphrates to the Halys wa Sebasteia on the upper 
Halys, Komana Pontica, Zela and Tavia (Tavium). The reason for 
this detour Kiepert sees in the historical supposition that the road 
followed the course of an old Assyrian route to the Pontos, especially 
to Sinope. The reason is admirable, but the cartographical result is 
not absolutely convincing. An equally satisfactory result might be 
attained by dropping (with Prof. Ramsay) from Tavium as far as 
Mazaka, and then going east to Melitene, or south-east to Sane 


1 i.e. the route followed later by a 
main road which superseded the Royal 
Road, cp. Ramsay, op. cit. pp. 35 ff. 

2 op. cit. Ὁ. 29. On p. 80 Keramon 
Agora is inserted after Satala, and an 
alternative loop (on the south) to Pessinus 
mentioned. From Pessinus to Ankyra, 


the Roman road seems to indicate another 
possible alternative to the north. Kiepert 
presumably approved this, as he speaks of 
the Roman road in this part indicatin 
the general line of the king’s highway. 

3 op. cit. Ὁ: 81. . 

4 2.6. 154 for Kilikia, 104 for Kappadokia, 
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{fn no case did the road take the shortest line from the Euphrates- 
ferry to the Halys-bridge. The question is whether the road through 
Kappadokia-Kilikia made an angle south (or west), to tap the line 
from Tarsos by Tyana to Sinope, which figures prominently in the 
pages of Herodotus! or made an angle north to Komana Pontika, to 
tap a route, which at the time was probably less important than the 
former. ‘There is, in short, a question as to the crossing of the upper 
Halys (entirely omitted by Herodotus) as well as a question as to the 
erossing of the Euphrates. Two points are clear in Herodotus’ 
account of Kilikia: first, the road to the Euphrates crosses Kilikia 
in 154 parasangs; secondly, the road apparently passes through the 
Kilikian Gates. These two data are irreconcilable with ‘the facts.’ 
Prof. Ramsay, presumably from observing that Herodotus may fairly 
be taken to carry the road through the Kilikian Pylae, and persuaded, 
from his own knowledge, that through the Kilikian Gates passed 
“the main road from all parts of the plateau of Asia Minor to 
Cilicia in all periods of history” (op. cit. p. 350), drops the Royal 
Road down from ‘Pteria’ (or from the Halys Bridge) by Mazaka to 
the Kilikian Gates, making it coincide with an old trade-route from 
Sinope and Pteria to Tyana and Tarsos. Of the reality of that old 
route there can be little doubt: but as little, that the Royal Road 
avoided the Kilikian Gates. No road through the Kilikian Gates 
could reach the Euphrates in 154 parasangs, or by three days’ Journey : 
and a road coming from the historic Kilikia to the Euphrates would not 
cross the river into Armenia, as generally defined. A Kilikia divided 
from Armenia by the Euphrates, must be very much extended east- 
wards: if so extended, a line of 154 parasangs, measured from 
Samosata, or from Melitene, might perhaps carry back across a portion 
of ‘Kilikia’ to the frontier of the Kappadokians, but would leave the 
Kilikian Gates far to the west. It may be taken as demonstrated that 
the Royal Road did not go through the Kilikian Gates or cross the Eu- 
phrates at Zeugma:? but the discussion of the problem of the actual 
passes and crossings I hand over to Mr. Hogarth, merely repeating the 
observations that Ramsay may be right in having brought the road down 
to Mazaka (Caesareia), instead of crossing the upper Halys at Sebasteia 
with Kiepert: and that from Mazaka to the Euphrates there are still 
alternative routes open, which Mr. Hogarth clearly describes in the 
following paragraph. 

§ 9. “Τῇ no alteration is to be made in the text, it is manifest that 
© Herodotus’ estimate of three days and 154 parasangs*® through a 
“ Cilicia, bordered by Euphrates, cannot be reconciled with the route by 


1 Cp. § 4 supra, notes. section the three stations, or stages, corre- 
_ 2 From the gates to Zeugma, the nearest spond to three days’ journey. It is also 
crossing, might be upwards of 200 miles, to obvious that the distance is traversed at 
judge by the maps. Cp. Mr. Hogarth’s unusual speed. Cp. 5. 58, and the table 
estimate, p. 300 infra. § 3 supra. [R. W. M.] 

* Τὸ is obvious that in the Kilikian 
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“ the Pylae Ciliciae usually assigned to the Royal Road (¢.g. by Ramsay, 
“ Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor, p. 27). The distance from the Pylae 
“ Qiliciae to the nearest notable crossing of Euphrates, that at Zeugma 


: 


“ (Birejik), is nearly 200 miles, and to the nearest point of the 


“ river-bank not 20 miles less. We can hardly put the Pylae Ciliciae 
“in Cappadocia, and Cilicia east of Amanus, and, even so, the distance 
‘ would be still too great to Euphrates. Nor can we suppose that 
‘“‘ Herodotus has erred in making Euphrates bound his Cilicia, without 
“rejecting his authority wholesale for the eastern part of the route. 

“Commagene is unknown to Herodotus and it seems clear that it 
“is included in his land of the Cilicians (cp. 11. 91, where Poseideion 
“being placed on the frontier of the Cilicians and Syrians, the 
‘« Cyrrhestica and all north as far as Taurus fall to the former).+ 

“There is no more positive reason for the inclusion of the Pylae 
“« Ciliciae in the route of the Royal Road than the after notoriety of 
“the pass.? It lies far to the west of the direct line between Pteria 
“and Susa, and, if ‘Cilicia’ be allowed to include Commagene, we 
“are at liberty to take one of the important passes crossing Taurus 
“from Cappadocia east of the Pylae Ciliciae and nearer the 
‘* Kuphrates. 

‘These passes are :— 

“A. Hajin—Kiraz Bel—Sis, debouching in Cilicia west of Amanus, 
“and therefore at too great a distance from Euphrates. 

“B. A group starting from Geuksun (Cocusus) and Albistan and 
“ debouching at or near Marash. 

“The distance from Marash to Zeugma is nearly 100 miles. 
“we draw the Cappadocian frontier line on the spine of Taurus, we 
“must add a day’s march north of Marash, making in all at least 120 
“miles. I fear therefore that the famous Pyramus Pass, so often 
“traversed by armies marching between Arabissus and Germanicia, 
“and probably destined to carry a trans-Tauric railway, cannot claim 
“‘ the Royal Road. 

“©. A group starting near Malatia (Melitene) and debouching near 
“ Adiaman (Perre), which is distant only 18 miles from the crossing 
‘of Euphrates at Samsat (Samosata). I feel sure that one of this 
“‘ group carried the Royal Road. 

“1. The best known caravan-route now is that leading S.S.W. 
“from Malatia up the Sultan Sw and crossing to the head-waters of 


1 Commagene approximately corresponds 
to the Kumukh of the Assyrian records of 
the ninth and eighth centuries B.o. (ep. 
Kiepert, Manual, § 94), and of Egyptian 
records of a still earlier date (cp. Ed. Meyer, 
Gesch. d. Alt. i. § 265). [R. W. M.] 

2 This ‘assertion traverses the sugges- 
tion above made, §§ 4, 7, that Hero- 
dotus, more or less clearly, carried the 
Royal Road through the Kilikian Gates. 
The true course of the road is one thing: 


the conception of Herodotus is another, 
Granting that the Kilikian Gates had been 
for ages the natural highway of traffic from 
Babylon, Egypt, Phoenicia, Kypros to the 
Anatolian plateau and the Euxine sea, 

it is difficult to be sure that the ‘Gates,’ 

by which a Kilikia, traversed in three days, 
was entered, were not, in the conception 
of Herodotus, the great historic Pass, 

Cp. note 5, p. 293; note 1, p. 294 our 
[R. W. M.] | 


. 


| 
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“the Geuk Su, where it forks S.W. to Marash, 8.E. to Adiaman. 
* Hafiz Pacha dragged guns over this pass in 1840. Placing the 
* Cappadocian frontier on the divide between the Sultan Su and the 
* Geuk Su, we have a very easy three days’ journey to Samsat, 
τς reckoned now at about 18 hours, or 56 miles. 

“9 The existence, however, of a magnificent Roman bridge over 
“the Bolam Su about 21 miles N.E. of Adiaman proves that the 
“main Roman trans-Tauric highway took a more easterly line, 
eSeither :— 

“ (a) Up the Bolam Su and across between Belian Dagh and Bei 
τς Dagh, to a tributary of Sultan Su. 

«(b) By Kiakhta, up the basin of the Gerger Chai and across to 
“a point near Isoli on the Euphrates. 

“Tn either case after the route has crossed the Bridge, going 
south, it would run directly over easy country in ten hours (30 
τὸ miles) to Samsat, leaving Adiaman some distance to the right. 
“Route (a) coincides north of Bolam with the summer horse-road 
“from Adiaman. It is not in much favour as a caravan-route, and 
“not used in winter. : 

“Route (b) is the ordinary caravan-route from Kiakhta and 
“Gerger, reputed distinctly easier than (a) and open all the year 
round. 

“Both routes descend from the spine of Taurus to Samsat in 
“about eighteen native hours. There are no other routes, much 
“better than goat-tracks. Now route (Ὁ) is mentioned by Strabo 
“(p, 663) in an important connection. Having described, on the 
“authority of Artemidorus, the great caravan-route from Ephesus to 
“the east (κοινὴ ὁδὸς . . τέτριπται ἅπασι τοῖς ἐπὶ τὰς ἀνατολὰς ὅδοιυ- 
* ποροῦσιν ἐξ ᾿Εφέσου) as far as Kuphrates at Tomisa, he says nothing 
“about a crossing of the river there, but, stating that the Indian 
“route begins at Samosata (ἣ πρὸς τῇ διαβάσει καὶ τῷ Ζεύγματι κεῖται), 
“ proceeds at once to link this Indian road to the κοινὴ ὁδός by ἃ road 
“ across Taurus !—eis δὲ Σαμόσατα ἀπὸ τῶν ὅρων τῆς Καππαδοκίας τῶν 
“ περὶ Τόμισα ὑπερθέντι τὸν Ταῦρον σταδίους εἴρηκε (Eratosthenes) 450. 
“Tomisa was on the left bank opposite Jsoli, Samosata is on the 
“ right bank due south: a glance at the map will show that the direct 
“road from one to the other must lie on the right bank, subtending 
“the large eastward arc made at this point by the river. This road, 
“therefore, crossed by route (Ὁ). But the distance from Tomisa to 

- Samosata is much more like 650 than 450 stades: Strabo, however, 
“reckons not from Tomisa but ἀπὸ τῶν ὅρων τῆς Καππαδοκίας τῶν 
“ περὶ Τόμισα, 1.6. from the spine of Taurus on the right bank lower 
“down than Tomisa, which latter place is not in Cappadocia at all 


4 
ΠῚ Mr. Walker points out that there isa frontier,’ 7.e. between the Euphrates oppo- 
missing link amounting to 150 or 200 site Tomisa and the spine of Taurus. Cp. 
 stades between Isoli and ‘the Cilician note on p. 303 infra. 
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“ but in Sophene. I take it, therefore, that Strabo means that the κοινὴ 
“ ὁδός touched Euphrates opposite to Tomisa, but did not cross the 
“river: turning slightly more 8. from Isoli it ran by route (Ὁ) to 
“ Kiakhta and Samosata, where the Euphrates was crossed and the 
‘Indian road taken up. 

“ Route (b) is, therefore, in all probability not only that of the 
“Imperial highway on which Vespasian built and Septimius Severus 
“restored the splendid bridge which is still in use, but also that of 
“ the κοινὴ ὁδός to the far Kast at least as early as Artemidorus’ epoch, 
“2.6. the end of the second century B.c. Why not also that of the 
‘Royal Road in the fifth century B.c.? Strabo’s 450 stades from the 
“ Cappadocian frontier to Samosata is exactly equivalent to Herodotus’ 
“three days of 18 miles each from the Cappadocian frontier through 
“ ‘Cilicia’ to the Euphrates. The change of starting-point from 
“ Sardis to Ephesus made the western course of the κοινὴ ὁδός diverge 
“from that of the Royal Road, but at Mazaca, or a little east of it, 
“the two would meet. It is more probable that one line was followed 
“thence in the fifth and second centuries than two. Eastern traffic 
“is prone, where possible, stare super antiquas vias. 

“Finally, a direct line from Pteria to the head of the Tokhma Su 
“(00 which line nature interposes no serious obstacle), thence to the 
“‘ Huphrates at Isoli and across Taurus to Samosata, stands to the 
“route by the Pylae Ciliciae much as the base of a triangle to the 
“two sides. A détowr by Mazaca, if that be preferred, involves but 
“a slight curve in the base. 

“From the Tokhma Su to Samosata a singular succession of 
“monuments of all periods follows the line of the road. At Gurun, 
““ Palanga and Arslan Tash near Derendeh, and at Arslan Tepe, the 
“site of the oldest Melitene, ‘Pterian’ (sometimes called ‘ Hittite ’) 
“inscriptions and reliefs mark the course of a very old route down 
“the Tokhma Su (see an article in Lecueil de travaux relatifs ἃ la 
“ Philologie etc. vol. xv. p. 29). At Isoli is a rock-cut inscription in 
““ ¢Vannic’ cuneiform. As soon as the spine of Taurus is left behind 
“the colossal monument of Antiochus I. of Commagene looks down 


“on the road from the topmost peak of the Nimrud Dagh. Crossing — 


‘‘ Vespasian’s Bridge we pass under the tumulus and columns at 
“ς Karakush dedicated to three Commagenian princesses, and reach 
“ Samsat, where a ‘Pterian’ stele lies on the left as we enter the 
“village. If Samosata really stood at the crossing of Euphrates by 
“the great Eastern road, it is easy to understand its pre-Hellenic 
“ importance ; its selection as the capital city by the Commagenian 
‘kings, although removed on the extreme limit of their realm; and 
“its constitution by Vespasian as the prefecture of a legion. 


“T believe it to have been the point at which the Royal Road ~ 
“erossed Euphrates. Herodotus’ three days through Cilicia are the — 


1 To be quite exact Hdt. puts the distance at 465 stades (154 parasangs), cp. ὃ ὃ supra. 
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‘three days to the spine of Taurus above Kiakhta; the twenty- 
‘eight days thence through Cappadocia are a fair estimate for the 
‘route up the Tokhma Su to Mazaca, across the Halys and past 


* Pteria to the Halys again. 


“After crossing Euphrates the Royal Road passes for 15 stages 


‘through Armenia. 


This country south of Mt. Masius was not known 


‘to later geographers as Armenia (cp. Strabo, p. 522), but what was 


* Herodotus to call it? 
“south of the desert. 


Mesopotamia meant for him the country 
For that on the north he did not know the 


“names Osroene, or Sophene, and included it with the great tract 
“north, as the land of the Armenians.” ? 


ΟἹ The Rev. E. M. Walker, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford, has 
favoured me with some notes upon the 
section of the road between the Halys and 
the Euphrates. He gives the following 
reasons for preferring the Pteria—Mazaka 
— Malatia —Isoli—Samsat route: i. It 
explains the three stations across Cilicia : 
the agreement with Strabo can hardly be 
accidental. Kiepert’s alternative (cp. ὃ 8 
supra) involves an improbable extension of 
Cilicia to the north of Taurus: Hogarth’s 
extension is justified by the inclusion of 
Posideium in Cilicia. ii. The character of 
the country opposite Malatia renders it 
improbable that the road should in early 
times have crossed to Tomisa. iii. Artemi- 
dorus (apud Strabon.) shows that the route 
from Mazaka to the Euphrates was the 


1 


usual road in the 2nd cent. B.c. . Hogarth 
has proved that it was a road of importance 
in early times as well. iv. The route 
agrees in point of distance very nearly 
with the figures given by Hdt. Mr. Walker 
bases this statement on the following cal- 
culation, in stades: Mazaka to Tomisa 
(Isoli) 1440, Halys via Pteria to Mazaka 
1540, Isoli to Cilician frontier (the ‘ missing 
link,’ note on p. 301 supra) 150: total 3130 
against Hdt.’s 3120. The first item is taken 
from Strabo 663. The second is estimated 
by a comparison of the maps in Ramsay’s 
Hist. Geogr. with Smith and Grove’s Atlas. 
The third is based on Hogarth’s implica- 
tion that the distance is less than 200 
stades. If the calculation is an under- 
estimate, the Herodotean figures would be 
so much the more inadequate. 
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HIPPOKLEIDES—THE PEACOCK 
81, The Indian fable of The Dancing Peacock. § 2. Antiquity of the fable. 8 3. 
The story as told by Herodotus. ὃ 4. Relation of the fable of The Dancing 
Peacock to the story of The Wedding of Agariste. 8 ὅ. Advent of the Peacock, © 
and of the Peacock-fable in Europe. § 6. Historic elements in the wedding- © 
tale not discredited by the fabulous contamination. § 7. Resemblance and — 


contrast between the Buddhist and the Hellenic applications of the original — 
fable. 


§ 1. A Paw scholar, Mr. Arnold C. Taylor, has provided me, — 
from an Oriental source, with a remarkable parallel to the Herodotean — 
story of the misconduct of Hippokleides, son of Teisandros, at the court 2 
of Kleisthenes (6. 126-130). The parallel is contained in a fable: 
the fable is accessible to English readers in Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids’ — 
Buddhist Birth-Stories, vol. i. pp. 291 ff. (London, Triibner & Co., » 
1880), from which the following translation is borrowed. ἢ 


τον Pye ces 


THE DAncinG PEACOCK. 


Long ago, in the first age of the world, the quadrupeds chose the Lion 
as their King, the fishes the Leviathan, and the birds the Golden Goose. Ἐ 

Now the royal Golden Goose had a daughter, a young goose most 
beautiful to see, and he gave her her choice of a husband. And she chose 
the one she liked the best. 4 

For, having gwen her the right to choose, he called together all the birds” 
im the Himalaya region. And crowds of geese, and peacocks, and other 
birds of various kinds, met together on a great flat piece of rock. j 

The king sent for his daughter, saying, “Come and choose the husband 
you like best/” On looking over the assembly of the birds, she caught 
sight of the peacock, with a neck as bright as gems, and a many-coloured 
tail; and she made the chowe with the words, “ Let this one be my 
husband /” ; 4 

So the assembly of the birds went up to the peacock, and said, “ Friend 
Peacock / this kings daughter having to choose her husband from amongst 
so many birds, has fixed her choice upon you /” 

“Up to to-day you would not see my greatness,” said the peacock ; s 
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werflowing with delight that in breach of all modesty he began to spread his 
vings and dance in the midst of the vast assembly,—and in dancing he 
posed himself. 

Then the royal Golden Goose was shocked. And he said, “ This fellow 
sas neither modesty in his heart, nor decency in his outward behaviour! I 
hall not give my daughter to him. He has broken loose from all sense of 
hame!” And he uttered this verse to all the assembly -— 


* Pleasant is your cry, brilliant is your back, 
Almost like the opal in its colour is your neck, 
The feathers in your tail reach about a fathom’s length, 
But to such a dancer I can give no daughter, sir, of mine.” 


Then the king in the midst of the whole assembly bestowed his daughter 
m a young goose, his nephew. And the peacock was covered with shame 
sf not getting the fair gosling, and rose straight up from the place and flew 


way. 
But the king of the Golden Geese went back to the place where he 
dwelt. : 


§ 2. In ἃ note (op. cit. p. 294) Mr. Rhys Davids observes that 
“this fable forms one of those, illustrations of which were carved in 
sas relief round the great Tope at Bharhut.~ There the fair gosling 
's represented just choosing the peacock for her husband ; so this tale 
must be at least sixteen hundred years old.” But to the sixteen 
eenturies thus guaranteed for the life of this fable must be added at 
least seven centuries more, in order to explain the presence of the 
same motive in the pages of Herodotus: for, that the fable of The 
Dancing Peacock and the story of The Wedding of Agariste have a large 
element in common, is evident on simple inspection. How many 
years, generations, or centuries might still have to be added to the 
childhood of the story before the date of its actual birth were reached, 
‘is a further problem depending for its solution, in part at least, upon 
the relation established between the story in Herodotus and the fable 
in the Jatakatthavannana. 

§ 3. For the benefit of those who may consult this critique, yet 
not fully command the Greek, I insert an English rendering of the 
story in question. 


Tue Webbing oF AGARISTE. 


Kleisthenes son of Aristonymos, son of Myron, son of Andreas had a 
daughter, whose name was Agariste ; and he wished to discover the best man 
im all Hellas, on whom to bestow her in marriage. 
So, at an Olympian festival, when his chariot won the prize, Kleisthenes 
‘had proclamation made, that what Hellene soever esteemed himself worthy 
of such a match should come to Sikyon, on or before the sixtieth day, seeing 
hat Kleisthenes will celebrate his daughter’s marriage in a year, beginning 
Srom the said day. 
_ VOL. 11 x 
i 
he 
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Thereupon all Hellenes that were high and mighty in themselves and in 
ther homes thronged to the wooing: and for them Aleisthenes made a 
running-track and a wrestling-ving, and had them to this very purpose. 

Now these were the suitors of Agariste. 

From Italy came Snundyrides, son of Hippokrates, the Sybarite, a man 
unique for the pitch of lwawry he reached, his native city just then being 
at the very acme of its prosperity ; and Damasos from Siris, son of Amyris 
hight ‘the Sage’; these two from Italy. 

From the Ionian gulf came Amplimnestos, son of LEpistrophos, of 
Epidamnos ; he alone from out the Ioman gulf. . 

Came an Aitolian, Males, brother of that Titormos who surpassed all 
Greeks in natiwe strength, and fled into the uttermost parts of Aitolia to be 
rid of human kind. 

From Peloponnese, Leokedes, son of Pheidon tyrant of Argos, that 
Pheidon who ordained for Peloponnesians the measures they use, and of all” 
Hellenes worked greatest wickedness, for he drave out the Eleian stewards” 
and held the Festival in Olympia on his own account. 

Amuantos son of Lykurgos, an Arkadian out of Trapezus, and an Azenvan 
from Paios-city Laphanes son of Euphorion; Ewphorion, who, as goes the 
story in Arkadia, received and housed the great twin Brethren, and from that 
day forward heeps open house for all comers. τ 

An Eleian too came, Onomastos son of Agaios. 

These came from Peloponnese itself. ; 

From Athens came two men: Megakles son of that Alkmaion who had 
been a guest at the court of Kroisos ; and another, Hippokleides son of 
Teisandros, in richesse and beauty excelling his countrymen. 

From ΠΣ at that time in its flower, came Lysanias, he and he cone 
from Euboia. 

Out of Thessaly there came of the House of Skopas Diaktorides from 
Krannon, and out of Molossia Alkon. j 

These were the suitors, neither more nor less. When they were come to 
the appointed day Kleisthenes first inquired each man’s land and lineage, 
and then, detaining them a year, he made thorough trial of their prowess, 
temperament, breeding, and manners, associating with each severally and with” 
them altogether, and marshalling the younger men to feats of strength, and, 
to crown all, he put them to the proof over their cups: so long as he kept 
them leaving nothing wndone and withal entertaining right splendidly. Ps 

Now, sooth to say, of all the suitors those come from Athens were finding 
most favour, and, of these, the preference was going to Hippokleides son of 
Teisandros, both for prowess, and ‘Sor that he was kin of yore to the House of 
Kypselos in Korwnth. [ 

So, when the day appointed for the celebration of the marriagefeast and 
the declaration by Kleisthenes in person of the man of has choice, was come, 
he offered an hundred oxen to the gods, and made a feast for the suitors and 
for all the men of Sikyon. And, when they were done eating, the suitors 
competed one against another in the arts of song and speech. 

Now, whenas the drinking was forward, Hippokleides, having the rest 


= 
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avell in hand, bade the piper pipe him a solemn measure: the piper obeyed, 
and Hippokleides danced the while. 

Belike he pleased himself with lis dancing, but Kleisthenes, seeing him, 
viewed the whole matter askance. 

By and by, Hippokleides after ὦ pause bade them carry m a table: and 
when the table was come in, upon it first he danced a Spartan war-dance, 
then other and Attic figures, last of all he rested lis head upon the table, 
and flung about with his legs tn the ar / 

Now Kleisthenes, at the first and at the second dance, though disgusted 
and resolving that Hippokleides, by reason of his dancing and shamelessness, 
ρας no husband for his daughter, restrained himself, for he did not want to 
burst out against the man. 

But, when he saw him fling his legs about in the air, he could keep still 
no longer and said: “O son of Teisandros, it's your dancing has lost you the 
wedding.” But Hippokleides took him up and said: “No matter that, to 
Hippokleides /” 

This is the origin of the well-known saying. 

Presently Kleisthenes caused silence to be made, and satd im the hearing 
of all: “Sirs! Suitors for the hand of my child / ye are all welcome here, 
and I would fain, an it were possible, gratify each and all of you, not 
selecting one for special favour, and not disqualifying the rest. But, where 
there is only one damsel in debate, it is impossible to please everybody. To each 
‘man of you, therefore, departing without the bride, I present a talent of silver, 
in return for the honour he has done me in wishing to take a wife of my House, 
and to compensate his absence from home: but to Alkmaton’s son, Megakles, 
T plight my daughter Agariste’s troth, in accordance with the law of Athens.” 

Whereupon Megakles announced his acceptance of the contract, and the 
wedding was a thing accomplished. 


§ 4. The notion that the two stories have absolutely no historical 
connexion with each other at all, being dismissed as not worth 
discussing, there are, logically speaking, but three possible alternatives 
in regard to the relation between the similar elements of the pair. 
The Indian story may have been derived from the Greek, or the 
Greek story may have been derived from the Indian, or the two may 
be independent derivatives from a common source. To render the 
first alternative acceptable, it might be imagined that the Greek story, 
told by Herodotus, was carried to India, in the days of Alexander the 
Great, and there, in course of time, transformed and degraded into 
a beast- (or bird-)fable, to be again, in course of time, moralised into 
a Buddhist birth-story (according to which the soul of the peacock 
‘was re-incarnate in the person of a luxurious monk, one that disgraced 
himself in the presence of the Master, whose soul had formerly 
inhabited the body of that same royal Golden Goose). But any such 
hypothesis will obviously place a severe strain upon the conscience 
of historian and mythologist. It is infinitely more probable that an 
Indian fable had reached Hellas and been historicised before the days 
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of Herodotus, than that a page of Herodotean history, so to speak, 
was torn out and carried to India in the train of Alexander, and 
there dissolved and desiccated into a bird-fable. The fable wears 
upon its very face and front the more primitive stamp: the Herodotean 
story is transparently imaginative, poetical, pragmatic. The supposi- 
tion that ideas, as well as commodities, had been carried from East 
to West, from India to Hellas, long before the days of Herodotus, © 
is likely to take its place among historical common-places.! The 
work of Herodotus itself contains not a little evidence to illustrate 
the ways and means by which such communications were, or might ~ 
have been, mediated.2_ Whatever the epoch of the Buddha,? what-— 
ever the date of the Collection of Buddhist Birth-stories,* in which 
this fable is preserved, to the fable itself may be assigned an in- 
definite antiquity, at least sufficient to render its percolation into 
Hellenic souls and Hellenic letters before the middle of the fifth 
century B.C. easily conceivable.® 

5. To determine a more precise limit for the advent of this 
fable within the European area the most obvious hint is supplied by 
the date assigned for the introduction of the peacock to the West. © 
That the gorgeous fowl is a native of the Indian peninsula, and must ~ 
have been brought to Europe from thence, are propositions apparently 
indisputable.® A finer issue lies in determining the exact date of the 
peacock’s advent. The earliest evidence supplied by Greek literature 
can hardly be pressed much higher than the age of Herodotus himself. 


‘1 That Greeks encountered or adopted 
any complete system of oriental philosophy 
it would be absurd to suppose: that ideas 
had reached Hellas from India before 
the days of Pythagoras, it is hardly less 
absurd todeny. The method of explaining 
all resemblances, even in relatively far- 
advanced ideas, as parallel developments 
of independent but analogous germs, is 
likely to give way to the accumulating 
evidences of a wide-spread commerce, even 
in the ages of Bronze and of Stone. The 
statement of Herodotus, 2. 128, that the 
Greeks learnt the doctrine of Metem- 
psychosis in Egypt might be true, by 
the way, even if the doctrine was not 
Egyptian. 

2 Cp. 8. 88, 98-117, 4. 44. According 
to Hdt. Indians followed Xerxes into 
Europe, 7. 65, 86, and remained with 
Mardonios in Hellas, 8. 113, 9. 31. 

, 3 The death of the Buddha is the point 
of departure for Indian chronology (der 
Anhaltspunkt fiir die ganze Chronologie 
der dlteren Geschichte von Indien, see 
P. Wurm, Gesch. d. indischen Religion, 
1874, p. 141). The Singalese date, the 
lowest given by Buddhist authority, is 543 


B.C. 


481-477 B.c.; cp. Wurm, op. c. p. 142. 


Eminent scholars in the west have — 
lowered this still further to the lustrum ~ 


4 The orthodox Buddhist belief dates 
the Collection immediately after Gotama’s — 
death, doubtless a prochronism. Mr. Rhys 
Davids appears to assign the origin of 
“Our Jataka Book” to the third or 
fourth century 8.0. (op. cit. Introduction, © 
p. lxxxii), but also recognises that there ~ 


were older collections, and that the fables” 
are, of course, much older than thei 
Buddhist setting. 


5 Bergk, Gr. Lit. Gesch. i. 818 (1872), 


admits that the Indian Thiersage may 
have affected the Hellenic through the 


mediation of other peoples: the majority 


of Indian fables resembling Greek fables” 


he regards as of later origin, and copied 


from the Greek originals. But cp. Flach, 
Gesch. d. gr. Lyrik, 245 ff. (1883). 

8 (1) The bird is, or was, found wild in 
India, as by Alexander (Aelian, WV. ἢ. 
5. 21). (2) The western names for the 
peacock are derived from the Indian, so 
Heb. tukki, Gk. ra@s (rads ep. L. & 8.), 
or Taws, Lat. pavo, are the Tamil tog 
Sanskr. gikhe. 
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Notwithstanding his interest in strange and wonderful objects, from 
the ends of the earth,! Herodotus nowhere mentions the peacock : 
‘but the bird is known to his Athenian contemporaries,” and was un- 
‘doubtedly to be seen at Athens in the time of Perikles.° An ingenious 
conjecture has dated the epiphany of the peacock in Athens to the 
close of the Samian War, 439 B.c.,* and explained the introduction 
of the bird to the knowledge of the Greeks by an hypothetical ex voto 
dedicated in the Heraion of his native island by some pious Samian 
trader, who had dealings with Egypt or with the further Hast.° 
‘But, if the peacock was an unheard-of wonder till after the days of 
‘Polykrates and Amasis,° and confined to the temple of the Samian 
‘Hera till Perikles ex hypothesi carried a pair of birds, or an egg, to 
Athens in 439 B.C.,’ the silence of Herodotus, who was certainly no 
stranger in the Samian Heraion or in Periklean Athens,® is all the 
less intelligible. A rare bird the peacock was and remained for the 
most part throughout antiquity, but that it was an absolute novelty 
until the fifth century to the Mediterranean public and to Hellenic 
connoisseurs, need not be inferred from the state of the evidences. 
The bird was admittedly known at the court of Solomon at the 
beginning of the tenth century B.C.,° and although that epoch may 
fall into a period when the far-reaching commerce and relations of 
the ‘Mykenaean’ civilisation had given way, in the Aegean region, 
‘under the stress and barbarity of the Dorian irruption, yet it is 
dangerous to infer non-existence or ignorance simply ὦ silentio, 
whether in the historical or in the archaeological evidences. In any 
‘ease, the fable of The Dancing Peacock may have been transmitted to 
the Hellenic region, with or without the bird, long before Aristophanes 
‘and his contemporaries made use, or made fun, of the bird in Athens 
for their own purposes. The late introduction or re-introduction of 
the peacock to the Greek world would not of necessity carry with it 
the conclusion that the Nacca Jataka had not, in one form or other, 
percolated into the Mediterranean region long before the days when 
the Wedding of Agariste was made a theme of song and speech. 
That Herodotus, or even that his authorities for the wedding-tale, 
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1 3. 106, p- 18 (1882). The peacock does ποῦ 


2 Enpolis, apud Athen. 7.0. infra, Aristo- 
phanes, Acharn. 63, Birds 102, 269, 885 ; 
ep. Athen. /.c, 

8 Plutarch, Perikl. 18, cp. Athenaeus, 
Ῥ. 397. R. Hamerling, in his romance 
Aspasia (1876), has utilised the incident 
(chapter v., Die Pfaue des Pyrilampes). 

4 VY. Hehn in his interesting article on the 
peacock in Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere, 

8rd ed., Berlin, 1877, pp. 307 ff. 

5 VY. Hehn op. cit. The connexion of 
the peacock with Samos, and the Hera of 
Samos, is fully established : cp. Athenaeus, 

ΟΡ, 655, Gardner, Samos and Samian Coins, 


appear on coins till about the beginning 
of the second century B.c.; cp. B. Head, 
Historia Numorum, p. 517. 

6 Hehn, op. c. p. 309, argues that, had 
the peacock been known in Samos, in the 
time of Polykrates, Ibykos and Anakreon 
would have mentioned it. 

7 For the date cp. Duncker, ix. 197, 211. 

8 Op. Introduction, vol. 1, pp. lxxxii f. 
and § 22. 

91 Kings 10. 22, 2 Chron. 9. 21. The 
tukkijim are brought from Ophir. On the 
etymology of the Hebrew word cp. note 
6, p. 808 supra, 


knowing the peacock-fable, deliberately moulded the human story upon 

the bird-fable is more than need be suspected for the solution of the 

problem. The complete anthropomorphism of the story as compared 
with the fable may be taken to imply more than one intermediary. — 
The beast-fable had already made itself at home in Greek letters © 
long before the time of Herodotus.t If this fable, in some form or © 
other, reached Hellas before the peacock was introduced ; or if the © 
fable survived the original introduction of the bird, and had been | 
detached from its original setting or vehicle before the age of ᾿ 
Peisistratos, it is all the easier to understand the pliability τς 
which it adapted itself to a new purpose, when annexed to the — 
historical tradition of the great Alkmaionid wedding. . 
§ 6. The recognition of a fabulous element in the wedding-tale — 
| 
; 
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leaves the historic substance unaffected. There is no sufficient reason — 
to doubt that Hippokleides and Megakles were the chief, perhaps — 
the only, suitors for the hand of Agariste. The relations of Sikyon 
under Kleisthenes to Athens in the time of Solon may have made 
the preference of an Athenian suitor almost a foregone conclusion.? 
How far the rejection of the son of Teisandros was due to the 
personal considerations adumbrated in the story of Agariste’s wedding 
and anticipated in the Nacca Jataka, must be matter of conjecture. — 
The anapaestic tag from Hermippos (οὐ φροντὶς ᾿Ἱπποκλείδῃ) * might have — 
been consequence, or cause, in relation to the metamorphosis of the — 
dancing Indian peacock into the dancing Athenian Eupatrid. On 
any possible supposition it is evident that the memory of the ~ 
wedding of Agariste, an historic event fraught with manifold political 
significance, was obscured, or glorified, by adventitious influences 
: 


from various quarters, among which may be detected not merely the 
obvious matter derived from native epic sources, but the remoter 
workings of oriental fable, transmitted, and transmuted, by long and — 
subtle processes, from Hindustan to Hellas, until what had been ἃ 
palpable creation of primitive Indian folk- lore came to pass muster — 
as a serious item in the Hellenic history of the sixth century B.c. ; 

§ 7. The above argument points to the conclusion that the 
fabulous element in the Herodotean story is derived neither directly 
nor indirectly from the Jatakatthavannand, but from an earlier and 
remoter source. The particular Birth-stories making up the collection 
so-named may be regarded as older than the collection itself: and 
the fable of the dancing Peacock is presumably far older than the 
Buddhist Birth-story, in which it is incorporated. But the close _ 
resemblance between the Indian fable and the Athenian story seems to 


- 1 Op. Hdt. 1. 141 (fable of Zhe Dancing which appear in the collection (Αἰσωπείων 
Fishes). Aisop (Αἴσωπος) is mentioned as μύθων συναγωγή recog. C. Halm, ed. 
a λογοποιός, 2. 134. Aristophanes refers Teubner, 1852, Nos. 397, 3970, 398) are 
to him several times, Wasps 566, 1401, presumably late. ἣ 
1446, Peace 129, Birds 471, 651. Cp. 2 Cp. Plutarch, Solon 11, and notes to 
Wasps 1259. The fables of the peacock, 5. 67. 3 Cp. note to 6. 129. 
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show that the fable must originally have reached the Greek world in 
‘very much the same form as that in which it is now to be read 
sandwiched, after the method of the Book of Birth-Stories (or trans- 
migrations), between the Buddhist fore-word and. the Buddhist after- 
svord, which explain the occasion and the moral of this lesson on the 
syirtue of modesty, in terms almost unintelligible, save to an audience 
sof Theosophists. In that respect the contrast between the Indian 
‘and the Hellenic humour could hardly be more complete. Α bird- 
able, commending a modest behaviour to man, becomes in Buddhist 
‘hands an illustration of the abstract doctrine of soul-migration, but 
‘remains withal a mere fable. The same material by the magic of 
\Hellenic wisdom is melted and transfigured into a natural and 
‘intelligible human episode. The dancing peacock has disappeared, but — 
‘the frivolous and immodest soul of the splendid bird inhabits for ever 
‘the body of Hippokleides, son of Teisandros, in the enchanted pages 
of Herodotean story. 
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199. 4 τῶν καρπῶν del. 
Gomperz 
Liber v. 
6. 3 Tas γυναῖκας secl. 
Stein 
9. 2 αὐτήν 
9. 27a. . Ἴστρου 
9. 13 Σιγύννας 
16. 2 καὶ Δόβηρας κτλ. 
16. 5 ἐξαιρέειν ὧδε 
18, το Δαρείῳ 
20, 16 pied 
28. 3 ἀπίκετο 
28. 4 δωρεὴν 
27. 1 οἱ μὲν... τελευτᾷ 
28. 1 μετὰ δὲ οὐ πολλὸν 
: . ἄνεσις κακῶν 
ἢν 
80. 27 τῶν Κυκλάδων 
84, 2 οὐδὲν 
84. 5 ἐσάξαντο 
39. 9 ἔξεο 
41. 3 ἀπέφαινε 
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41, 


41 


5 ἔχουσαν 

.12 τὸ δεύτερον ἐπεὰλ- 
θοῦσα 

2 Ἡρακλείην 


47. 7 ᾿᾿Πγεσταίων 
52.17 ἐκ δὲ ταύτης τῆς 
᾿Αρμενίης κτλ. 
52. 18 εἰσι τέσσερες 
52, 21 ὡυτὸς ὀναμαζό- 
μενος 
55. 4 τῷ ἑωυτοῦ παθεὶ 
57. 4 Φοινίκων 
δ7. 9 πολλῶν 
58. 7 τῶν χώρων 
δ9. 6 ἐὼν 
60. 1 ἑξαμέτρῳ 
62. 8 κάτοδος 
63. 1 ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
69. 6 πάντων 
69. 7 δέκα τε δὴ φυλάρ- 
χοὺς κτλ. 
72. 21 Δελῴόν 
78. 3 πρὸς 
77. 13 ἐς πέδας 
77. 22 ἐν πολέμου 
77. 23 ἀχλυόεντι 
81. 10 ἐσικνέοντο 
84, 3 οὐκ ἐπετέλεον 
84. 7 Αὐγινήτας 
91. 7 ἐς ὃ κτλ. 
91.20 σφεας ἅμα ὑμῖν 
ἀπικόμενοι 
94, 5 τὸν ἑωυτοῦ 
94, 12 συνεπρήξαντο 
97. 7 ὡς... εἴησαν 
97. 16 ἀρχὴ κακῶν 
106. 2 τὸν κτλ. 
111. 8 ὀπάων 
111. 11 προσφερέστερον 
119. 7 Λάβραυνδα 
124, 9 τὴν Ἱστιαῖος ἐτείχεε 
Liber σι. 
1. 1 οὕτω τελευτᾷ 
2. ὃ ὡς πολέμιος εἴη 
βασιλέι 
9. 5 Δαρεῖος 
8. 7, 8 οὐδέν. . Ἴωνας 
4, 3 προλελεσχηνευμένων 
5. 3 Ἱστιαίου 
5. 7 Tev τῶν 
5. 10 δοῦναί οἱ νέας 


HERODOTUS 
Liber σι. 
8, 2 ὅσοι τὴν Λέσβον 
9.14 ἀποσχίζων 
11, 5 ἔχεται 
18,. 5 ἐδέκοντο τοὺς λό- 
“yous 
13. 7 δὲ 
18, 8 τὸν Δαρεῖον 
13. 10 οὐ βουλομένους 
19. 8 ἐπιμήχανε 
19. 10 πολλοῖσιν 
22. 4 σφι 
22. 5 Aldkea 
$23. 14 Ἴνυκα 
24, 1 ὁ τῶν Ζαγκλαίων 
μούναρχος 
25. 8 προσηγάγοντο 
29. 2 Μαλήνῃ 
81, 4 ὅκως. . νήσων 
89. 10 Μεσαμβρίην οἴκησαν 
99, 5 Κίμωνος 
40. 2 τῶν καταλαβόντων 
40. 3 τρίτῳ μὲν γὰρ ἔτεϊ 
πρὸ τούτων 
42, 7 μετρήσας σφέων 
42. ὃ τοὺς. . στάδια 
52. 12 ὁμοίων καὶ ἴσων 
52. 12 ἢ καὶ πρὸ τούτου 
52. 14 βουλομένην 
53. 2 γράφω τούτους 
56. 5 αὐτὸν 
57. 1 τὰ εἰρηναῖα 
57. 11 ἐς Δελφούς 
57. 12 μὴ ἐλθοῦσι δὲ 
57. 18 πατρούχου 
58.19 οὐκ ἵσταταί σῴφι 
οὐδ᾽ ἀρχαιρεσίη 
60. 5 κατὰ λαμπροφωνίην 
61. 4 ἄγῃ , 
61. 18 ἱροῦ 
64. 5 διὰ τὰ -- 
74. 6 πόλιν πρόθυμος ἢν 
74. 8 τὸ Στυγὸς ὕδωρ 
75. 17 γενόμενα 
85. 12 ἐμβάλωσι 
86. 9 παρακαταθήκης 
86. 21 διότι 
86. 28 παρακαταθήκην 


. 56 παρακαταθήκης 


6 πεντετηρὶς 
ὧν 


. 14 ἀνὴρ ᾧ οὔνομα 


14 ἀνὴρ 


Liber v1. 


93. 
94, 


94, 
95. 
96. 
98, 


98, 
100. 
101, 
101. 
102. 
105. 
105. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
107. 
107. 
107. 
109. 
109. 
110. 
ΠΗ" 
THLE, 
112. 


113. 
113. 
116. 
ΠΣ 
119: 
119. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
123. 
125. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
127. 


128. 
128. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
132. 
133. 
137. 


2 τοῖσι 

3 μεμνῆσθαί μιν τῶν 
᾿Αθηναίων 

IO δὲ 

13 τῷ προτέρῳ ἔτεϊ 

3 τῶν πρότερον... 

12 καὶ ἐν χρησμῷ .. 
ἐοῦσαν 

15 ff. δύναται κτλ. 

6 βούλευμα 

3 Τέμενος 

4 ταῦτα 

2 κατέργοντες 

2 Φειδιππίδην 

4 Φειδιππίδης 

6 Φειδιππίδεω 

2 Φειδιππίδης 

8 Αἰγλείην 

13 τῶν ὀδόντων 

13 βήξας 

14 αὐτοῦ 

3 συμβάλλειν 

11 λείπουσι 

5 δεκόμενος 

5 αἱ φυλαὶ 

7 γὰρ 


12 καὶ τοὺς ἄνδρας ταύ- 


τὴν ἠσθημένους 

8 ἀμφότερα 
10 αἴτεον 

2 τάχιστα 

I ἐν Μαραθῶνι 
ταύτης ἐς ἄλλο 
τὸ δὲ ἔλαιον 

I θῶμα δέ μοι κτλ. 
I Καλλίεω δὲ κτλ. 
I of ᾿Αλκμεωνίδαι 
9 τοὺς λοιποὺς 
τοῦ χρυσοῦ 
ἕτερα δωρέεται 
2 τύραννος i 
παῖς 


Φείδωνος δὲ τοῦ τὰ 


μέτρα 
7 ἐν τῇ συνεστίῃ 
ὃ πάντα 
9. ἠρέσκοντο 
Ι κατακλίσιος 
2 νομίζεται 
8 παρέδοσαν 
2 πρότεροι 
14 τε καὶ τοὺς παῖδας 


ἁβρός 76a 

[ἀγα] 86 Ὁ 

ἄγαλμα 18a, 40b, 42b, 
5la, 78b, 1888, 339a, 
9148 

ἄγαμαι 49 Ὁ, 320b (ep. 4. 
157) 

ἄγγελος 88 Ὁ, 75 

ἄγειν 58a, 64b, 847 Ὁ 

ἄγεσθαι 249 b, 80 

ἄγη 8320 Ὁ 

ἄγκυρα 216 Ὁ, 240 

ἀγλαός 282 Ὁ 

ἀγνωμοσύνη 2298, 270 ἃ 

ἀγορή [172 Ὁ], 209 a, 276 Ὁ, 
279 Ὁ, 5198, πληθύουσα 
182 ἃ 

ἄγος Ixxxvii, [218 8], 818 ἃ, 
348 Ὁ, 119 

ἄγριος 142 ἃ 

ἄγχιστα, οἱ 225a 

ἀγών 157 a, 382b 

ἀγωνίζεσθαι 208 a, 806 Ὁ 

ἀδικέεσθαι 84θ 8 

ἀδίκημα ΟΧΥ͂ 

ἀδικία cxv 

ἀδικός ΟΧΥ 

ἄδρηστος 98a, 208 Ὁ 

[ἁδρός] 209 b 

ἄεθλον 157 ἃ 

ἀεικής 804 Ὁ 

ἀέλικτος 336 Ὁ 

ἀθανατίζειν θ7 ἃ 

ἀθάνατος 98 Ὁ 

αἰ 1114 

Αἰγιαλεύς 2114 

[Αὐἰγικορεῖς] 207 ἃ 

αἰγίπους 17 Ὁ 

alyls 1538 Ὁ 

αἰνέειν 576 ἃ 

[att] 139 a 

aipéew 185 a, 266a, 379 ἃ 

αἱρέεσθαι 172a, 243 Ὁ, 360b 
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VERBORUM 


αἵρεσις 258 a 
αἰσχρῶς 8305b 
αἰτίη 119 a, 218b, 270b 
alxun 295 Ὁ 
ἀκέφαλος 142 ἃ 
ἀκήρατος 106 Ὁ 
ἀκήρυκτος 226 Ὁ 
ἀκινάκης Ὁ Ὁ 
ἀκμάζειν 881 Ὁ 
ἀκμή 21θ ἃ 

ἀκοή ΙΧΧΧΥ 


ἄκος 157 Ὁ 
[Ixxvi], 


ἀκούειν 
228 Ὁ 
ἄκρη 88 ἃ, 281 Ὁ 
ἀκρητοποσίη 54b 
ἀκρομανής 188 Ὁ 
ἀκροτήριον 271 
ἀκτή 26a, 27 Ὁ, 286 Ὁ 
ἀλαζών 277 8 
ἀλγηδών 162 Ὁ, 164 ἃ 
ἁλίη 172.a, 226 8 
ἀλλοῖος 182 8 
ἄλλος 41 Ὁ, 142 4. Ὁ, 176 ἃ, 
210 a, 235 a, 288 ἃ, 351 Ὁ, 
385 Ὁ 
ἅλς 87 b, 1318, 186 Ὁ 
ἅλωσις 284 Ὁ, 64 
ἅμα 8948 
ἅμαξα 19a, 86a 
ἀμβολάδην 151 Ὁ 
ἅμμα 71 ἃ 
[ἀμπελόεις9] 190 Ὁ 
ἀμφί 192 b 
ἀμφιδέξιος 239 Ὁ 
ἀμφίρρυτος 118 ἃ 
ἀμφορεύς 57 Ὁ 
ἄν 217 Ὁ, 249 ἃ 
ἀναβάλλεσθαι 191 ἃ, 888 Ὁ 
ἀνάγειν 809 ἃ 
ἀναγκάζεσθαι 822 8 
ἀναδαίεσθαι 117 ἃ 
ἀναδασμός 117 ἃ 


Ἰχχχὶ, 


ἀναδεικνύναι 879 ἃ 

ἀνάθημα [239 a] 

ἀναιρέειν 294 Ὁ 

ἀναιρέεσθαι 291 8, 
358 b 

ἀνάκανθος 37 Ὁ 

[ἀνακωκεύειν] 878 a 

ἀναλαμβάνειν 265 Ὁ 

ἀναμάχεσθαι 265 Ὁ 

ἀναμιμνήσκειν 226 Ὁ, 299 ἃ, 
295 b, 849 8 

[ἀναμπέχονος] 241] ἃ 

ἀναξυρίδες [53 ἃ], 190 ἃ 

ἀναπειρᾶσθαι 277 ἃ 

ἀναπυνθάνεσθαι 884 a 

[ἀναρχία] 147 

ἀνασταυροῦν 29] 8, 

ἀναστενάζειν 337 Ὁ 

ἁνδάνειν 68 Ὁ, 107 Ὁ, 861 Ὁ 

ἀνδραγαθίη 181 Ὁ, 884 8 

ἀνδράποδον 1 7ῦ ἃ 

ἀνδροφαγέειν 77 Ὁ 

ἀνέκαθεν 195 b, 201 Ὁ, 257 ἃ 

ἄνεσις 170 8 

ἀνήρ ἸΧΧΥῚ, 1 ἃ, 82a, 10] ἃ, 
102 a, 117 a, 169 ἃ, 189 ἃ, 
201 b, 226 a, 237 Ὁ, 276 ἃ, 
286 b, 8878, 8408 

ἄνθρωπος 18, 169 b, 292 ἃ, 
980 8 

ἀνίστασθαι 172 8 

ἀνοίκητος 20 Ὁ 

ἀνοκωχεύειν 878 ἃ 

ἀντακαῖος 37 Ὁ 

ἀντιδάκνειν 121 ἃ 

ἀντιθέειν 166 Ὁ 

ἀντιοῦσθαι 200 Ὁ 

ἄνωθεν 77 a 

ἀνώνυμος 183 Ὁ 

ἀξίνη 5b 

ἀξιοθέητος 110 ἃ 

ἄξιος 10 ἃ 

ἄξυλος 42 Ὁ 


29θ ἃ, 
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ἀπαγορεύειν 838 a 

ἄπαις 188 b, 297 a 
ἀπαλλάσσεσθαι 191 Ὁ, 208 Ὁ 
ἀπάρχεσθαι 41 Ὁ 

ἀπάτη 108 Ὁ 

[ἀπάτησις] 890 ἃ 

ἀπειλή 292 b 

ἀπείπασθαι 85 Ὁ, 88a, 196 ἃ 
ἄπειρος 280 ἃ, 

ἀπελαύνειν 808 b 

[ἀπέλλα] 172 a 

[ἀπέταιρος] 105 a 

ἀπιέναι (ἄπειμι) 888 a 
ἀπιέναι (ἀπίημι) 1408, 8888 


[amin] 40 b 

ἀπό 27b, 121a, 184}, 
199b, 229b, 242b, 
[302 a] 


ἀποβαίνειν 362 b, [222] 

ἀπογράφεσθαι 172 ἃ 

ἀποδεικνύναι 208 Ὁ, 2448, 
248 ἃ 

ἀποδέκεσθαι 808 ἃ 

[ἀποδημία] 184a (ep. 6. 180) 

ἀποδιδόναι 210 a 

ἀποδύειν 241 a 

ἀποθνήσκειν 139 Ὁ, 332 Ὁ 

ἀποικίη 101 Ὁ 

ἄποικος 246 b 

ἄποινα 337 Ὁ 

ἀποκλίνειν 1 ἃ 

ἀποκορυφοῦν 218 Ὁ 

ἀπολαμπρύνεσθαι 829 ἃ 

ἀπόπειρα 2ῦ8 b 

ἀποπειρᾶσθαι 307 Ὁ 

ἀποπλέειν 889 Ὁ 

ἀποπνίγειν 48 Ὁ 

ἀπορίη ὅ9 Ὁ, 98 Ὁ 

ἄπορος 40a, 154b 

[ἀποσκυθίζειν] 48 Ὁ 

ἀπόστασις 179 ἃ, 63 

ἀποστρέφειν 137 b 

ἀποτειχίζειν 296 a 

ἀποτίνειν 196 a 

ἀποτίνυσθαι 357 a 

ἄποτος 142 Ὁ 

ἀποφαίνειν 56 Ὁ 

[ἀπόφασις] 8524 Ὁ 

ἄρα 44a 

[᾿Αργαδεῖς] 207 ἃ 

[dpyos] 23 Ὁ 

ἄργυρος 48 a 

ἀρέσκειν 384 Ὁ 

ἀρεστῶς 58ὖ ἃ 

ἀρή 828 Ὁ 

[ἀρί] 18 Ὁ 

ἀριθμέειν 368 Ὁ 

ἄριμα 18 Ὁ 

ἀριστεύς 338 ἃ 

ἄρκτος 1428, 168 Ὁ 

ἁρμόζεσθαι 187 ἃ, 824 ἃ 

ἀροτήρ 274 

ἄροτρον 5b 
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ἀροῦν 70 Ὁ 

ἁρπάζειν 824 ἃ 

ἄρρητος 389 b 

ἀρτᾶσθαι 175 Ὁ 

ἀρχαῖος lvii, 861 Ὁ 

ἀρχαιρεσίη 819 ἃ 

ἄρχειν 1b, 90a, 
361 Ὁ, 394b 

ἄρχεσθαι xevili, 121a 

ἀρχή ΟἹ, 1b, 20a, 41a, 
171 a, 188 b, 216 a, 248 a, 
297 b, [187] 

ἀρχήιον 42 a 

᾿Ασίη 1 ἃ, Ὁ 

ἀσπίς 129, 142 ἃ 

ἀστός 101] ἃ, 202 8 

[ἀστράβη] 327 Ὁ 

᾿Αστρόβακος 9217 ἃ Ὁ 

ἄστυ 195 «, 251 Ὁ 

ἀστυγείτων 806 ἃ, 855a, 75 

[ἀστυφέλικτος] 514 Ὁ 

ἄσχολος 52a 

ἄτακτος 119 

ἀταξίη 277 Ὁ 

ἀτελής 306 b 

ἀτιμίη 358 Ὁ 

ἀτρεκές, τό 157 ἃ 

ἀτρεκέως 218 Ὁ 

ἀττέλαβος 123 Ὁ 

αὐθυγενής 128 Ὁ 

αὐλητής 3819 Ὁ 

[αὐτερέτης]) 99a 

αὐτίκα 550}, 332 b 

[αὐτοκρατία] 358 a, 145, 158, 
239, 254 

αὐτομολεῖν [29 8] 

αὐτόμολος 337 a, 999 ἃ 

αὐτός la, 41 ἃ, 59a 

αὐτόχθων [77 a] 

[αὐτοψία] 37a 

αὐχήν 60b, 64b 

ἀφανίζειν 165b 

ἄφθονος cxiv 

ἄφλαστον 5172 ἃ 

[ἀχνύς] 224 ἃ 

ἀχρήιος [94a] 


βάδην [870 a] 

βαίτη 48 Ὁ 

βάλλειν 110 ἃ 

βάλλεσθαι 114 8, 218 Ὁ 

βάρβαρος 166 Ὁ, [179] 

βασιλεύειν 85a, 118 Ὁ 

βασιλεύς 42a, 488, 121}, 
208 b, 294 Ὁ 

βασιληίη 181», 8148 

βασιλήιος 289 

βασσάριον 148 ἃ 

βήσσειν 862 Ὁ 

[βίβλος] x 

[βίδεοι] 826 b 

βοᾶν 886 Ὁ 

βοή 948 


170, 


[βοηδρόμια] 225 
βοηθέειν 3584 
βόρυς 148 ἃ 
βούβαλις 142 Ὁ 
βουλή 215 b 
βουνός 143 b, 148 b 
[βουνώδης] 143 Ὁ 
βραχύς 86 Ὁ 
[βρέτας] 230a 
βυβλίον ἸχχχΥ 
βυβλός 199 b 
βύειν 3804 
βωμός 78 b 


γάλα 2a 

γαλέη 1448 

γαμέειν 298 "Ὁ, 908 ἃ 

γάμος 386 b 

γαῦλος 281 a 

γελᾶν 25a 

[Πελέοντες] 207 a 

γενεή 354 a, 380a 

γενέσια, τά 18a 

γένος 294 Ὁ, 136 

γεραίρειν [311 a] 

γέρας 116a, 8148 

γερουσίη 182 a 

γέφυρα [196 b] 

Γεφυραῖοι 196 Ὁ 

[γεφυρισμός] 196 Ὁ 

γῆ 168, 2568 

γίνεσθαι 155a 

γινώσκειν 37 Ὁ 

γλαυκός 18 a 

γλῶσσα xxvi, 17b, ὅ8 ἃ, 
77b, 81}, 375 Ὁ, 393 b 

γνώμη xxx, 37a, 154b, 
364 b, 52 

γόνυ (γούνατα) 230 a, 290a 


γράμμα (γράμματα) xxvi, — 


53a, 65b, 160b, 197a, © 
199 a, 286 b 

γράφειν 312a 

γράφεσθαι 63b 

[γραφὴ ἀπατήσεως] 253: 
[y. προδοσίας] 390 a, 253: 
[y. τιμητός] 5914: [γ. 
κλοπῆς ὃ. χ.] 253 

γρύψ 53 Ὁ (γρυπῶν κεφαλαί 
107 ἃ) 

γυμνοπαιδίαι 325 Ὁ 

γυναικηίη 105 8 

γυνή 1188, 152b 


δαιμόνιος 89a 
δάκτυλος 8298 ἃ 
δαπάνη 174 Ὁ 
δέ 44a, 67b, 878, 89a, Ὁ 
178 Ὁ, 182 a, 218 Ὁ, 255 Ὁ, 
291 8, 811} 
δὲ ὧν 188 Ὁ 
δέεσθαι 220 8, 220 8, 295 Ὁ 
δείλη [192 a] a 


“ 


Ἰδεῖν exii, Sb, 53a, 177 ἃ, 
238 b, 323 b, 390a 
δεινός 336 Ὁ 
᾿ δεκάτη 107 a, 228 ἃ 
᾿ δέκατος 358 ἃ 
᾿[δέμας] 68a 
᾿ δεσπότης 172 ἃ 
᾿ δεύτερα 215 Ὁ 
δευτεραῖος 361 Ὁ 
; δεύτερος 80 Ὁ 
᾿ δηλαδή 264 Ὁ 
. δῆλος Ya 
δημοκρατέεσθαι 95 Ὁ 
δημοκρατίη 303 Ὁ 
δῆμος 116a, 2064, 219 b, 
227 Ὁ, 235 a, 238 Ὁ, 246 ἃ, 
132 


" Snudotos 311 b, 317 a, 377 Ὁ 


δημοτελής 316 a 


διά 131a 
διαβαίνειν 15a, 64a 
διαβάλλειν 1778, 178b, 


191 b, 246 a, 247 a, 257 a, 
309 8 

[διαβατήρια] 334 Ὁ 

διαβατός 145 Ὁ 

διαβολή cill 

διαδῆσαι 108 Ὁ 

διάδοχος 109 8 

διαιτᾶσθαι 86a 

διαιτητής 245 Ὁ 

διακριδὸν 857 ἃ 

διαλαμβάνειν 45 Ὁ, 67 Ὁ 

[διαξιφίζειν] 183, 230, 231 

διαπάσσειν 380a 

διαπειρᾶσθαι 258 Ὁ 

διαπρηστεύειν 55a 

διατάσσειν 362 Ὁ, 869 Ὁ 

διαφέρειν 95 Ὁ 

διαφεύγειν 899 ἃ 

διάφορος 512 ἃ 

διδάσκειν 280 Ὁ 

διδόναι 314a, 829 Ὁ 

διέκπλοος 276 a—280 ἃ 

διεργάζεσθαι 165 Ὁ 

δίζημαι 20 ἃ 

διήκειν 15 ἃ 

δίκαιος 67a, 95a, 100 ἃ, 
220 8 

δικαιοῦν 298 ἃ 

δικαστήριον 8908, 9428, 
9004 

δική cxiv, 802, 394 Ὁ 

δίκτυς 1458 

δίμνεως 222 Ὁ 

[διόρθωσι5] x 

διξός 294 

διότι 136.4 


᾿ δίπηχυς 58b 


δίπους 143 Ὁ 

διφάσιος 2ῦ Ὁ, 90θ 8 
διφθέρα (lxxxiii], 198 Ὁ 
δίχα 804 Ὁ 


INDEX II 


| [δίωξι57 324 Ὁ 


διῶρυξ 28a, 88 ἃ 

δοκέειν Ixxxvili, 69}, 
139 a, 207 b, 211 ἃ, 362 b 

δόκιμος 201 Ὁ, 202 a 

δόμος 137 Ὁ 

δουλεύειν 285 Ὁ 

δοῦλος 28, 340a, 75 

δουλοσύνη 90 ἃ 

δρέπανον 260 Ὁ 

δρηπέτης 276 ἃ 

δρησμός 267 ἃ, θ28 ἃ 

δρόμος 39a, 8708, 581 ἃ, 
[225] 

δύναμις 206 a 

δύνασθαι 3845a, 354 Ὁ 

[δυναστεία] 286, 237b, 
878 Ὁ 

δυναστεύειν 295a, 325a 

δυσχείμερος 18 Ὁ 

δωρέεσθαι 880 ἃ 

δωρέη 385 Ὁ 

δωροδοκέειν 338 Ὁ 

[δωροδοκία] 338 Ὁ 


ἔαρ 808 ἃ 

[ἐγγλωττοτυπεῖν] 189 

ἐγγράπτειν ἸΧΧΥῚ 

ἐγγυᾶν 386 Ὁ 

ἐγγυᾶσθαι 386 Ὁ 

[ὀγγύησις) 880 ἃ 

ἐγκεραννύναι 266 Ὁ 

ἐθελοκακέειν 224 Ὁ 

ἔθνος 26b, 154a, 2668, 
75, 184 

εἰ 214 Ὁ 

εἰκάζειν 92 ἃ Ὁ 

εἴρεσθαι 98 Ὁ 

εἰρεσίη 18 Ὁ 

[εἰσαγγελία] 860 4, 9590 ἃ, 
2, lod 


57 

ἐκ 145b, 175b, [224 Δ], 
902 ἃ 

ἐκβάλλειν 
216 Ὁ 

ἐκγενέσθαι 255 Ὁ 

ἐκδέκεσθαι 368 Ὁ 

ἐκδιδόναι 237 a 

ἐκδιδράσκειν 347 Ὁ 

ἕκητι 278 Ὁ 

ἐκκαθαίρειν 44a 

ἐκλείπειν 10a, 221 4, 856 Ὁ 

ἔκλειψις 288 Ὁ 

ἐκπιμπλάναι 270 

ἐκπίνειν (ἐκπέποται) 148 Ὁ 

ἐκπίπτειν 217 Ὁ, 948 ἃ 

[ἔκταξις5] 211 

ἐκφέρειν 148 a, 81ὕ ἃ, ϑὅ8 Ὁ 
(ἐξενείκασθαι) , 

ἐκφαίνειν 889 Ὁ 

ἐκφεύγειν 800 ἃ 

ἔλασις 18 

ἐλαύνειν 209 b 


208, 2188, 


919 


[ἐλεγεία] 261 Ὁ 

ἐλευθερίη 248 Ὁ 

ἐλεύθερος 90 ἃ 

ἐλευθεροῦν 201 ἃ 

ἐλέφας 142 ἃ 

Ἑλλάς 52a, 98, 176}, 
189 Ὁ, 248 b, 807 b, 861 b 
866 Ὁ, 386 b, 394 Ὁ 

[Ἑλληνικόν, τό] ΧΧΥΪ 

ἕλος 98 ἃ 

ἐλπίς 174 b, 1719 ab 

ἐμβάλλειν 41 ἃ 

ἔμβολον 38a 

ἐμμελείη 88 ἃ 

ἐμπεδορκέειν 150 ἃ 

ἐμπιμπράναι 251 ἃ 

ἐμπίνειν 48 ἃ 

ἐμπόριον 12}, 18 Ὁ 

ἐν 86}, 861 Ὁ 

ἐναγής 213 Ὁ ; : 

ἐνδέκεσθαι 280 Ὁ, 876 8 

ἐνέχεσθαι 815 8 

ἐνιαυτός 48 ἃ, 581 ἃ 

ἐνιππεύειν 101 

ἐνίσχεσθαι 80 8 

ἐντέλλεσθαι 28 Ὁ, 950 ἃ 

ἐντός 820, 124}, 2028, 
804}, 75, 299 

ἐνύπνιον 184}, 195 Ὁ 

ἐξαίρετος 186 Ὁ 

ἑξάμηνος 17 Ὁ 

᾿Εξαμπαῖος 36 b 

ἐξανίστασθαι 79a, 
(éx) 

ἐξαπόλλυσθαι 124 Ὁ 

ἐξείργειν 166 Ὁ 

ἐξέλασις 846 Ὁ 

ἐξελαύνειν 240 8 

ἐξεργάζεσθαι 104 Ὁ 

ἐξευρίσκειν 54b 

ἐξηγέεσθαι 389 Ὁ 

ἐξικέσθαι ἸΧΧΧ 

ἐξίτηλος 182 ἃ 

ἐξογκοῦν 980 ἃ, 9581 ἃ 

ἐξοικοδομέειν 201 Ὁ 

[ἐξοπλισία] 295 Ὁ 

ἔξω 6a, 188 ἃ, 254 ἃ 

ἐόν, τό 256 a! 

ἐπαγγέλλεσθαι 149 ἃ 

ἐπαείρειν (ἐπαίρειν) 220 8, 
387 b 

ἐπανάγειν 75b 

ἐπανίστασθαι 348 a 

ἐπ’ αὐτοφώρῳ 394 b 

ἐπέρχεσθαι 246 a 

ἐπέχειν 357 ἃ 

ἔπηλυς 200 b 

ἐπί (cum gen.) 81 ἃ, 108 a, 
114 a, 205 a, 211 a, 218 b, 
248 Ὁ, 276 b, 828 ἃ, 353 ἢ 

ἐπί (cwm dat.) 116 b, 118 a, 
221 Ὁ, 382 b, 881] ἃ 

ἐπὶ ὀκτώ 369b 
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ἐπιβατεύειν 280 ἃ 

ἐπιβάτης 99a 

ἐπιβουλεύειν 894 b 

ἐπιγράφειν lxxvi, 65b 

ἐπιδαψιλεύειν 165 a 

ἐπιδεῖν 310 Ὁ 

ἐπιθαλάσσιος 174 ἃ 

ἐπικαλέεσθαι 181 b 

ἐπικίνδυνος 844 ἃ, 

[ἐπικλῆροΞς] 297 a 

ἐπίκοινος 76a, 281 Ὁ, 385a 

ἐπίκουρος 298 Ὁ 

ἐπικρατέειν 44a, 117 Ὁ 

ἐπιλέγεσθαι 174 ἃ 

ἐπιλήθεσθαι 80 ἃ 

ἐπιμαρτυρέεσθαι 248 Ὁ 

ἐπιμαρτύρεσθαι 248 Ὁ 

[ἐπιμαχία] 101 

ἐπιπέμπειν 59 a 

ἐπισκυθίζειν 841 Ὁ, 90 

ἐπίστασθαι 80 ἃ 

ἐπιστέλλεσθαι 882 ἃ 

ἐπίστιον 215 Ὁ 

ἐπιστολή ἸΧχχν] 

ἐπιτάττειν 1xxxvili 

ἐπιτελέειν δ4 Ὁ, 229 ἃ 

ἐπιτήδεος 1640, 161 

ἐπίτροπος 269 Ὁ 

ἐπίχαλκος 149 Ὁ 

ἐπίχολος 39 b 

ἔποικος 112 Ὁ 

ἔπος Ἰχχχυΐ, 261 Ὁ, 844 Ὁ 

ἐπωνυμίη 206 Ὁ 

ἐργάτις 1600 ἃ 

ἔργεσθαι 118 ἃ 

ἔργον 107 a, 251 Ὁ, 291] ἃ 

ἐρείπιον 87 Ὁ, 88 8 

ἐρευθέδανον 189 ἃ 

[ἐρημίη] 8 

ἔρημος (sic) 9a, 717 8, 88 Ὁ 

ἔρις 385a 

ἑρκεῖος 5206 ἃ 

ἔρσην 40 ἃ 

ἔρχεσθαι 366 Ὁ 

ἔρως 1176 Ὁ 

ἐσαράσσειν 90 Ὁ 

ἐσθής 121 ἃ, 1858 Ὁ, 370b 

ἑσσοῦσθαι 2068, 252b, 
348 Ὁ 

ἐστιθέναι 326 Ὁ 

ἑταιρηίη 206 ἃ, 214 ἃ 

ἕτερος 207 b 

ἕτοιμος 170 Ὁ 

ἔτος 501 Ὁ 

εὐγενής 156a 

εὐδαιμονίη 155b, 
226 a 

εὐδαίμων 157 a 

[εὐθυμαχία] 74b 

εὐκομιδής 37 a 

εὐνοίη 364 a 

εὐπετέως 189 Ὁ, 292 a, 338 Ὁ 

εὐπορίη 59 Ὁ 


718; 
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εὔπορος 40 ἃ 

[εὐσώματος] 169 Ὁ 

ἔφορος 182, 188 ἃ, 888 Ὁ, 
361 Ὁ 

ἔχειν αἰτίας ἸΧΧΧΥΪΪ: ἔριν 
385a: ἐς 226 Ὁ : λόγον 
205b: τι 285: φλαύρως 
889 b.—cy, 182, 188 ἃ, 
2188, 217 b, 218}, 226 b, 
230 b, 262 b,264 a, 267 b, 
278 b, 282 Ὁ, 288 b, 368a, 
9591 ἃ, κτλ. 

ἔχεσθαι 122 Ὁ, 276 ἃ, κτλ. 

ἐχθρός 8600 ἃ 

ἐχινέες 144 ἃ 


[ζαλμός] 66 Ὁ 
éew 151 b 
ζεύγνυσθαι 59a 
ζόη 112b 
ζορκάς 142 b 


ἡγέεσθαι 368 a 

[ἡγεμόνη] 590 ἃ 

[ἡγεμονία] 8567, 145, 158, 
159 


[ἡγεμονίς] 890 a 
ἡγεμών [198, 200, 210] 
ἤδη 135 Ὁ, 140 b 

ἦθος xxvi, 68b 

ἥκειν 359 Ὁ 

ἡλικίη Ιχχ, 215 ἃ, 8088 
ἥλιος 28 Ὁ, 137 b 
ἡμεροδρόμης 360 b 
ἡμεροδρόμος 182 

ἠοῖος 73 ἃ 

ἤπειρος 66 ἃ 

ἠπειρώτης 308 a 

ἥρως 262a, 319 a 

ἤως [1382 a] 


θάλασσα 19a, 334b: Bo- 
pnin 28b: ἐρυθρή 28b: 
νοτίη 10a, 25a 

θαλασσοκρατίη 171b 

θαλασσοκράτωρ 229 a 

θάπτειν 140a, 291 Ὁ 

θεᾶσθαι 62a, 376a 

θέητρον 285 a, 326a 

θείῃ πομπῇ, 106b: θ. τύχῃ 
238 b 

θέλειν 226 Ὁ 

θεμιτός 217 a 

θεοπρόπιον 874 Ὁ 

θεοπρόπος 9178 

θεός xxvi, 1l5ab, 67b, 
289 b, 339 a 

θεσμοφόρια 280 Ὁ 

θεσμοφόρος 848 0, 889 ἃ 

θεωρός 28 a 

θήκη 28 Ὁ 

θῆλυς, θήλεια 45a, 46}, 
335 ἢ 


θηριώδης 125 α, 1808 

θίασος 58a 

θνητός 512 Ὁ 

θολερός 37 a 

θυγατριδέος [386 a] 

θύειν 262 a, 297 Ὁ 

θυμός [89 Ὁ] 

θύρη (θύραι) 217 a, 889 ἃ 

θυσίη xxvi, 137}, [911 4], 
922 b 

θῶκος 822 Ὁ 

θῶμα cili, 373 b, 152 

θωμάζειν 27 Ὁ 

θώς 148 8 


ἰδέα 356 8 

ἵδρυμα [xxvi] 

ἰθύ 64 Ὁ, 86 Ὁ, 860 Ὁ 

ἰθυμαχίη 74b, 84}. 

ἴκρια [60 a] 

ἱλάσκεσθαι 40a, 187 b, 229 ἃ 

theos 67 Ὁ 

ἱμάτιον 231 a, 241 Ὁ (ep. 4. 
28) ; 

[ἱππάκη] 8 

ἱππάσιμος [318 Ὁ] 

ἱππεύς 160 Ὁ 

ἱππικός 298 ἃ 

ἱπποβάτης 222 Ὁ 

ἵππος 41b, 153b, 157 Ὁ, 
370b 

ἱπποτοξότης 32 Ὁ 

[ἱπποτροφία] 377 b 

ipeln 217 a 

ἱρόν (ἱερόν) 63b, 199a, 
283 a, 36la 

ipds 28 ἃ, 41a, 42a, 389b 

ἱρουργίη 229 a 

ἱρωσύνη 314b 

lonyopln 224 a 

ἰσοκρατίη 236 a 

ἰσονομίη 180 b, 248b . 

ἰσοπαλής 191a 

ἴσος 35b, 510}, 345a, 
366 Ὁ 

ἵστασθαι 225 8, 319 a 

ἱστίη Δ Ὁ 

ἱστίον 78 Ὁ, 279 ἃ 

ἱστορέειν Ιχχχὶ 

ἱστορίη [xxviii] 

ἴσχειν 237 ἃ, 258 Ὁ, 298 ἢ 

ἰσχνόφωνος 109 a 

᾿Ιωνίη 178 ἃ 


καθαίρειν 49 ἃ 

καθαρός 94a 

καὶ δή 78 ἃ 

κακόβιος [69 Ὁ] 

κακότης 82θ ἃ 

καλέειν 97 Ὁ, 222 Ὁ, 826 b 

καλλιερέειν 
334 b 

καλλιστεύειν 292 Ὁ 


(καλλιρέειν) 


q 


κάμπτειν 271 
κάπηλος 39 
καρκίνος 72 Ὁ 
κάρτα 71a, 8511 ἃ, 89 ἃ 
κασίγνητος 76a 
καστόριον 79 Ὁ 
κατά 878, 1404, 1878, 
171 Ὁ, 878 Ὁ, 391 a, [198] 
κατ᾽ ἄκρης 281 Ὁ 
κατ᾽ ἀρχάς 200 8 
κατάγειν 800 ἃ 
καταδῆσαι 948 
καταδιδόναι 6la 
κατακαίειν 242 ἃ 
καταλαμβάνειν 
1668, 299b 
καταλέγειν 59a, 179 Ὁ 
καταλλάσσειν 864 Ὁ 
κατάλυσις 192 Ὁ 
καταμαίνεσθαι 818 Ὁ 
κατάπαυσις 181 ἃ, 63 
καταπροΐξεσθαι 255 Ὁ 
καταρτιστήρ 115b, 172 Ὁ 
κατάρχεσθαι 41 a, 75 Ὁ 
κατάστασις [11 4], 2956 Ὁ 
κατασώχειν 50a 


Ἰχχ χ τ, 


κατεργάζεσθαι 224 Ὁ, 259 Ὁ 


κατέργειν 857 Ὁ 
κατέχειν 1θ4 8, 800 ἃ 
κατέχεσθαι 234 Ὁ 
κατηγεμών 890 ἃ 
κατήκειν (κατήκοντα, Τά), 
94 Ὁ, 1278, 1898 
κατίστασθαι 115, 2968 
κατοικίζειν 221 Ὁ 
κατοικτείρειν 119 Ὁ 
κατόμνυσθαι 324 Ὁ, 327 ἃ 
κατύπερθε, τά 26 Ὁ, 73b 
[κατωμοσία] 324 Ὁ 
κείρεσθαι 125 Ὁ 
κελεύειν 75 
κεράμινος 46 Ὁ 
κέρας 190, 276a, 278 Ὁ, 
279 Ὁ 
κέρδος evi 
κεφαλή 49a, 76a 
κῆρυξ 88b, 91b, 5807}, 
_ 319b 
κιθών 231 Ὁ 
κλαίειν 89 Ὁ 
[κλαρίον] 319 Ὁ 
κλῆρος 112b 
κοῖλος 2b 
κοινός (τὸ κοινόν) xxvi, 
_ 229b, 258 Ὁ, 265a, 2788, 
+279 a, [302] 
hehe 20}, 30, [277] 
κολωνός 134 Ὁ 
κομᾶν 1214, 214 8 
| κόπτεσθαι 119 ἃ 
| [κόρδαξ] 385 Ὁ 
1 κόρη 22 Ὁ 
τ κορυφαῖος 354 Ὁ 
VOL. II 
ie 
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[κόσκινον] 242 ἃ 
κοτύλη 817 ἃ 

κράνος 129 ἃ 
κρεοφάγος 18θ ἃ 
κρήνη 36b, 85a, 181 Ὁ 
κρησφύγετον 270 ἃ 
κρίνειν 97 Ὁ 
κροκόδειλος 80 Ὁ, 148 ἃ 
κροτέειν 818 Ὁ 
[κρυπτόν] 10] ἃ 
κτίζειν 111 Ὁ, 127 Ὁ 
[κτιλεύειν] 81 b 
[κτίλος] 81 Ὁ 
κτιλοῦν 81 Ὁ 

κύαμος 365 ἃ 

κύκλος 129 b 
κυκλοτερής 25 ἃ 
κύλιξ 44 Ὁ 
[κυνεγείρειν] 228 
κυνέη 129 ἃ 
κυνοκέφαλος 142 ἃ 
κυπάρισσος 50a 
κυρβασίη 190 ἃ 
[κυρή] 112 8 

κύριος 248 a, [886 b] 
κυροῦν 386 Ὁ 

κυψέλη 239 a 

κύων 153b 
[κωκυτός] 139 a 
κώμη 151 b 


λαγχάνειν 86 ἃ 

λάκκος 146 ἃ 

λαμβάνειν (νόῳ) 284 Ὁ, 291 ἃ 

λαμπάς 561 8 

λαμπροφωνίη 820 ἃ 

λανθάνειν 887 Ὁ 

λάξις (sic) 14 Ὁ 

[λάρναξ] 239 a 

λάσθη 326 a 

λέβης 318 Ὁ 

λέγειν liv, 1108, 125 ἃ, 
166a, 225}, 2618, 8828, 
8948, 8748, 591} (τὸ 
λεγόμενον 88 ἃ, οἱ λέ- 
γοντες 18 a) 

λευστήρ 208 Ὁ 

λέων 387 a 

λέως 103 a 

Anorela 281 a 

Λίβυς 287 

λίθος λευκός 62a, [227] 

λίμνη 36a, 88}, 394}, 
1278, 145b 

λιμός 594 ἃ 

λιποστρατίη 170 ἃ 

[λίψ] 287 

λόγιος 52 Ὁ 

λογοποιός Ixxvi, 179 a 

λόγος x, Ixxv, Ixxxiii, 
lla, 20a, 58b, 8lab, 
89ab, 110a, 127b, 
145b, 147a, 176a, 180 ἃ, 
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261}, 270a, 282 b, 288a, 
2878, 2980 8188, 


[821 b], 876 Ὁ, 378, 3798, 
ὅ84 ἃ : ἐν Δ. 2878: λ. 
ἔχειν 205 Ὁ: διδόναι 74}, 
2208, 52ab (καὶ δέξα- 
σθαι): ξυνὸς Δ. 7a: ὄπισθε 
166b: ὀρθός 8188, 326b: 
ὁ πρῶτος τῶν λ. 180 ἃ 

λοιμός 289 b 

λούεσθαι 10 ἃ 

λουτρόν 49 b 

λόφος 125 Ὁ 

λύειν 70 Ὁ 

λύχνων ἁφαί [182 a] 

λωτός 126 Ὁ ' 

Awropayos 282 


[μαγαδίς] 148 8, 

μάγειρος 319 Ὁ 

μαλακίη 277 Ὁ 

μαντηίη 8517 Ὁ 

μαντήιον 117 Ὁ 

μαντική 124 8, 

μάντις 44 Ὁ . 

[Μαραθωνομάχης 179] 

μαρτύριον 185 b, [824 b] 

[μασπός] 18b 

μάχη 189 b 

μέγα 3837 b 

μέγαρον 223 a 

[μέδιμνος] 317 a 

μεζόνως [113 a] 

μέλι 145 a, [277] 

μεμετιμένος 257 a, 269 Ὁ 

μέρος 74 ἃ 

μεσαμβρίη [132 a] 

μεσόγαια 73b, 74a, 5171 ἃ, 
170 

μέσον, és 116, 88 ἃ 

μετά 170 Ὁ, 205 Ὁ 

μεταβάλλειν 211 a 

μεταβάλλεσθαι 220 Ὁ 

μεταίχμιον 585 ἃ, 570 ἃ 

μέταλλον 18 ἃ, 806 Ὁ 

μεταπέμπεσθαι 218 a 

μεταπίπτειν 522 ἃ 

μεταρρυθμίζειν 198 Ὁ 


| [μετάταξις] 211 


μέτοικος 10ὅ ἃ, 247 Ὁ 

μετονομάζειν 2128 

μετρέειν 61] ἃ 

[μετρήτης] 517 ἃ 

μέτρον 882 ἃ 

μὴ οὐ 220 8, 2748, 2708, 
346 a, 8602 ἃ 

[Μηδικά, τά] 185 

μηδισμός 118 Ὁ 

μηλοτρόφος 11] ἃ 

μήτηρ 36a, 61b 

[μητράδελφος] 101 Ὁ 

μητροπάτωρ 207 Ὁ, [886 a} 

μηχανοῦσθαι 208 ἃ 
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μίλτος 141 ἃ 
μιλτοῦσθαι 14 ἃ 
μιμέεσθαι 211 Ὁ 
μιμνήσκεσθαι 849 ἃ 
μιξέλλην 18 ἃ 

μῖξις 129 Ὁ 

μισθός exii: (εἰρημένος) 287 ἃ 
μνήμη 98 Ὁ 

μόγις 840 b 

μοῖρα cxii, 92b, 270 
μολγός 2b 

povvapxos 237 Ὁ, 280 ἃ 
μουνομαχέειν 178 
μουνομαχίη 157 ἃ 
μυρίος 820 ἃ 

μῦς 928 


ναύκληρος 100 ἃ 

ναυκραρία [139] 

[ναυκραρικός] 218 Ὁ 

ναύκραρος 214 ἃ 

ναύτης 99a 

ναυτικός 120 8 

ναυτιλίη 100 ἃ 

νέειν θ0 ἃ 

νεῖκος 301 Ὁ, 326 b 

vexpos 49a 

νέμειν 214a, 866b 

νέμεσθαι 186 Ὁ 

[νέμεσις] cxiv 

νεομηνίη 316a 

νέος 4a, 168 ἃ, 808 ἃ 

νεότης ὁ ἃ 

νεωστί 2712 Ὁ, 299 Ὁ, 97 

νεώτερος 164 Ὁ 

νηός 18 Ὁ 

νησιώτης 908 ἃ 

νῆσος 171} 

νηῦς 29b: μακρή 227 a 

νικᾶν 281a, 849 a, 356 Ὁ 

νίκη 358 Ὁ 

νόμαιος 40 ἃ 

νομάρχης 44a 

νομάς 186 Ὁ 

νομεύς 91 Ὁ 

νομίζεσθαι 828, 184 Ὁ 

νόμιμος 15] ἃ 

νομός [42a], 252a, [293] 

νόμος 17b, 156a, 163 Ὁ, 
184a, 220b, 232b, 297, 
310b, 8280, 331a, 344b, 
9808 

νοσέειν 172 8, 

νόσος, νοῦσος 45a, [172 a], 
277 Ὁ 

νότιος 25a 

νότος 395a 

νῦν 119 a 

νωμᾶν 90b 


[ξανθός] 178 ἃ 
ξέγερις 148 Ὁ 
ξείνιος 202 Ὁ 
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ξεινοῦν 284 ἃ 

ξίφος [290] 

ξόανον 227 Ὁ, 280, 8278 
ξύλινος 70 Ὁ, 87 ἃ 

ξυρόν 270 ἃ 


[ὄασις] 275 

ὁδός 1820, 289, [802] 

ὅθεν 851 Ὁ 

οἰκέειν 120 4, 2959 Ὁ 

οἰκεομένη 192 b, [279] 

οἰκέτης 822 Ὁ, 892b 

οἰκήιος lxvii, 168a, 183 ἃ, 
187 a, 28ῦ ἃ 

οἴκημα 140 ἃ 

οἰκίστης 297 Ὁ 

οἰκτείρειν ΟΥΪ 

οἶκτος ΟΥΪ 

οἷνος 44a, 460 Ὁ, 126 ἢ 

οἴσπη 137 a 

[οἱσπώτη] 187 a 

ὀϊστός 24 Ὁ, 91 Ὁ 

[οἰσυπηρός] 197 8 

ὅκου 145 Ὁ 

ὅκως 258b, 276 Ὁ, 342b: 
ἄν 2498, 8778 

ὄλβιος 521] ἃ 

ὀλέθριος 870 ἃ 

ὀλιγαρχίη 237 Ὁ 

ὁλκάς 288 Ὁ 

ὀλολυγή 1888, 139 a, 277 

ὀλοφύρεσθαι 155a 

Ὀλυμπιάς 358 "Ὁ 

᾿Ολυμπιονίκης 214 8 

ὁμαίμων xxvi, 189 Ὁ 

[ὁμογνομονεῖν] 154 Ὁ 

ὅμοιος 2848, 510}, [919 b] 

ὁμοίως 878 ἃ 

ὁμολογίη 343 ἃ 

[ὁμοσιτεῖν] 185 Ὁ 

ὁμόψηφος 365 b, 157 

ὄνος 142a 

[ὄνου γνάθος] 210 Ὁ 

[ὄνου paxis] 210 Ὁ 

[ὀνοφορβός] θ9 ἃ 

ὀπάων 2608 

[ὄπεας] 46 b 

ὀπισθονόμος 1382 Ὁ 

ὀπίσω 45a, 47a, 244 ἃ 

ὀπωρίζειν 128 Ὁ 

ὁρᾶν Ἰχχχὶ, 134 b 

ὀργή 6848 

ὄρθιος 63a 

ὄρθος 40b, 91, 518 ἃ 

ὄρθρος 152 ἃ 

[ὀρθώσιος] 65 Ὁ 

ὅρκιον 46a, 124 ἃ 

ὅρκος 108 Ὁ, 391 Ὁ 

ὁρμᾶσθαι 208 a, 281 ἃ 

ὁρμίζειν 862 Ὁ 

ὄρνις 92 ἃ 

ὄρος 140 ἃ 

ὁρτή 128 Ὁ, 393 b 


ὄρυς 148 ἃ 

ὄρχις 79 Ὁ 

ὀρωρυγμένος 1408 

ὅστις 20 b 

[ὀστρακισμός] 210 Ὁ 

[ὀστρακοφορία] 144 

οὐ 821 Ὁ, 829 ἢ 

οὐ φροντὶς Ἱπποκλείδῃ 580 Ὁ 

οὐκέτι 186 Ὁ 

οὐρανός 112a, 280 Ὁ 

οὐρίζειν 89 Ὁ 

ὄφις 143 a, 336 Ὁ, 340 b 

ὀφρύη 130ab, 135 a 

ὀφρυόεις 238 ἃ 

ὄψις ἸΧχχΙ, 56b, 
862}, 9878 


195 Ὁ, 


πάγχυ 870 ἃ 
πάθος 195 Ὁ, 209 Ὁ 
[παιάν] 153b 
παίδευσις 884 ἃ 
παιωνίζειν 168 Ὁ 
πάλιν 217 ἃ Ὁ 
παλλακεύεσθαι 109 ἃ 
παλλακή 47 Ὁ, 895 Ὁ 
πάλος 67 Ὁ 
[παμῶχος] 8517 Ὁ 
πανδημεί 160 
[πανήγυρις] lxxxii 
πάνθηῤ 148 ἃ 
ἸΠανιώνιον 272 Ὁ 
παννυχίς 5la 
παντοῖος 15a, 281 Ὁ Ξ 
[πάππας] 40 Ὁ 
παρά 37a 
παραβαίνειν 277 a 
παραγγέλλειν 337 ἃ 
παραδιδόναι 367 a 
παραθαλάσσιος 169a, 1748, 
288 8, 2088, 808 ἃ ; 
παραθήκη 591 8, 8488 
παραινέειν 183 ἃ : 
παραιτέεσθαι 177 Ὁ 
παρακαταθήκη 241 Ὁ 
παραλίη 227 ἃ 
παραμένειν 219 Ὁ 
[παραπρεσβεία] 219 ἃ 
παραπρήσσειν CXVil 
παραστάτης 154 
παρατυγχάνειν 864 Ὁ : 
παραφρονέειν [827 Ὁ] (cp. 
6; 12, 75) 
παρενθήκη [348 a, 387 Ὁ] 
παρέχειν 235 a 
παρήκειν 81 ἃ 
παρθένος 156 ἃ 
παρίζειν 817 Ὁ 
[παροργισμός] 177 Ὁ 
πάσχειν 120 ἃ 
[πάτος] 86 Ὁ 
[πατράδελφος] 359 Ὁ 
πατροῦχος 917 Ὁ 
πάτρως 51 Ὁ, 869 Ὁ 


παύειν 208 ἃ 

παχύς 222 Ὁ, 848 ἃ 

πεδιάς 88 ἃ 

πεζός 98 ἃ 

πειρᾶσθαι 118 Ὁ, 216 ἃ 

πέλεκυς 812 ἃ 

πέμπειν 894 Ὁ 

πεντάδραχμος 847 Ὁ 

πεντετηρίς 67 Ὁ, 8468, 869 Ὁ, 
398 Ὁ 

πεντηκόντερος 1108, 398 ἃ 

περιβάλλειν (in tmest) 41 ἃ 

περιβάλλεσθαι 287 ἃ 

περιεῖναι 859 ἃ 

περιοικέειν 198 ἃ 

περίοικος 21 ἃ, 65a, [10 al, 
115b 

περιπλέειν 355 a, 872ab 

περιρραντήριον [57 Ὁ] 

περισπεῖν 279 Ὁ, 806 Ὁ 

περιτάμνειν 48 Ὁ 

περιυβρίζειν 219 ἃ 

περιφορητός 140 ἃ 

περόνη 291 ἃ, 2582 ἃ 

Περφερέες, οἱ 28 ἃ 

[πηγή] 62a 


- πηδάλιον 78 Ὁ 


[wnxris] 148 a 

πῆχυς 143 ἃ 

πιθηκοφαγέειν 148 ἃ 

πίναξ [64a], 188 Ὁ 

πίνειν ἐκ 124 Ὁ 

πίσσα 1460 ἃ 

πιστεύειν 96 Ὁ 

πίτυς [79a], 297 ἃ 

πλάγιος 80 Ὁ, 728, 79 Ὁ 

πλατύς 27 Ὁ 

πλῆθος 87 a, 221 Ὁ 

πλησιόχωρος 75a 

πλοῖον 28 Ὁ, 347 Ὁ 

πλώειν 253 Ὁ 

ποιέειν 357 Ὁ 

ποιέεσθαι 1078, 167 b,222a, 
223 a, 228 Ὁ, 232 b, 254a, 
362 Ὁ, 381 a, 385b 

ποίη 85a 

ποίημα 4a, 5a 

ποιητής 1xxxili 

πολεμαρχέειν 365 ἃ 

πολέμαρχος 198 

πόλεμος 24θ8, 3154 

πολίζειν 1608 

πολιήτης 156 Ὁ, 240b 

πολιορκέειν 149 a 

πόλις 78, 110}, 1648, 
1601 4, 251 Ὁ 

πολλάκις 283 a 

πολλόν 252 Ὁ 

πολυάργυρος 1904 

πολυαρκής 57 ἃ 


 πολύκαρπος 190 8 


πολυπρόβατος [1110], 190 ἃ 
πολύτιτος 237 Ὁ 
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πομπή 106 b 

πόνος 868 8, 871b 

ποντικόν 10 ἃ 

πορθμήιον 81 Ὁ 

πορφυρεύς 105 Ὁ 

πράσσειν 350a 

πρεσβυγενηίη 181 Ὁ 

πρῆγμα 258}, 298 8, 299 Ὁ 

πρῆσις 18 Ὁ 

πρό 8b 

πρόβατον 316a 

πρόβουλος 272 Ὁ 

πρόγονος 89 Ὁ ͵ 

προδιδόναι 809 a 

προδιηγέεσθαι Xxx, 99a 

προεδρίη 316 Ὁ 

[wpolé] 886 ἃ 

προίστασθαι 1248, 189 Ὁ 

πρόκατε 389 a 

προκεῖσθαι 72a 

προκινδυνεύειν 192 

πρόκροσσος 107 a 

προμαχέειν 178 

προλεσχηνεύειν 271 a 

mpovoln 325a 

πρόξεινος 316 Ὁ 

προπύλαια 228 ἃ 

προπυνθάνεσθαι 202 8, 

πρός (cwm gen.) 
189b: adv. 205b 

προσβάλλειν 329 a 

προσεταιρίζεσθαι 206 a 

προσήκων 332 Ὁ 

προσημαίνειν 289 a, 996 Ὁ 

προσθήκη 20 ἃ 

προσίεσθαι 378 a 

[πρόσκρουσμα] 5171 ἃ, 222 

πρόσοικος 177 a 

προσόμουρος 124 b 

προσπλωτός 46 Ὁ 

προσποιέεσθαι 2148, 828 ἃ 

προσπταίειν 252 

[προστασία] 189}, 808}, 
909 ἃ 

[προστηθίδιον] 51a 

προστίθεσθαι 207 Ὁ 

πρόσχημα 172, 804 Ὁ 

πρόφασις 94a, 998, 176}, 
278 ἃ 

προφέρειν 202 ἃ (cp. 4. 151, 
ὅ. 28, 6. 127) 

πρυτανηΐη 367 a, 869, 158 

πρυτανήιον 209 a, 359 ἃ 

πρύτανις [xxviii], [18] a], 
214 a, [237 a] 

πρωτεῖα 224 Ὁ 

πρῶτος 34a, 188}, 802}, 
366 b, [187] 

πτερόν 6 ἃ 

πύγαργος 142b 

πυθέσθαι Ἰχχχὶ, 17 ἃ 

Πύθιος 516 Ὁ 

πύλη 198 a, 294 


8θ ἃ, 
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πύργος 118 ἃ 
πυρίη 49} 
πυρός 28 ἃ 
[πυρρίχη] 88 ἃ 
πυρρός 78 ἃ 


ῥήμα Ἰχχχνὶ 

ῥῆσις 890, 908 
[Pera] 88 ἃ 

ῥίψ 47 Ὁ 

ῥύεσθαι 94a, 278 Ὁ 
ῥυθμός 198 ἃ 


σάγαρις ὃ Ὁ 

σαγηνεύειν 1ν111, 292 ἃ 

σαγήνη 292 ἃ 

Σάκα 5a, 11 

σάττεσθαι 178 a 

σελήνη 137 Ὁ 

σῆμα 28 Ὁ 

σημήιον ΟΧῚ 

σήπεσθαι 390 a, 252 

[ony] 336 Ὁ 

σιγύννη 158 a 

σιδήρεος 42 Ὁ 

σίλφιον 122 ἃ 

σιμός 16a 

σίνος [170 a] 

[σισύρα] 48 Ὁ, 79b 

σίσυρνα 79 Ὁ 

σιταγωγός 288 Ὁ 

σιτέεσθαι 317 a 

otros 290 a 

σκῆπτρον 332 Ὁ 

σκῆψις 1748 

Σκύθης 5a, 11 

[Σκυθικὴ πόσις] 90 

σολοικίζειν 259 b, 7 

σοφίη 52a, [165 Ὁ] 

σοφιστής Ixxxiv, 68 Ὁ 

σόφος 381 b 

σπᾶσθαι 252 

σπασμός 137 b 

σποδός 8b, 124 Ὁ 

σταθμός 192 Ὁ, 290, 297 

στασιάζειν [812 8] 

στάσις [118 b], 171 Ὁ, 172 ἃ, 
366 b 

στέλλειν ἐς 101 Ὁ 

στέλλεσθαι ἐπί 267 Ὁ 

στεφανηφόρος 202 Ὁ 

στῆλαι 106 Ὁ, 1800 

στήλη 62a, 279 ἃ 

στήσασθαι 184 ἃ 

στίβος 97 a 

στίγμα Ixxvi 

στίζειν 156 a, 178b, 179 ἃ, 
275 

στολὴ 58a, 198 ἃ 

στόλος 177 ἃ, 186}, 257 Ὁ 

στόμα 00} 

στρατεύεσθαι 198, 815 Ὁ 

στρατηγέειν 880 ἃ, 869} 
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[orparnyla] 158 (6. 94) 
στρατηγός 18] ἃ, 248a, 
ϑῦϑε, 869}, 860}, 86 ἃ, 
367 a 
στρατηίη 222 a 
στράτιος 265 ἃ 
στρατόπεδον 869 Ὁ 
στρατός 119}, 280} 
[στρογγύλη] 227 a 
στρουθὸς καταγαῖος 125 Ὁ 
στρόφος 41a 
συγγενής 102 ἃ 
συγγράφειν 278 Ὁ 
συλλογή 255 ἃ 
συμβάλλεσθαι 80} 
σύμβολον [302 a] 
συμβουλεύειν 182 ἃ 
συμμαχίη 202}, 218 ἃ 
σύμμαχος 286 Ὁ 
συμπίπτειν 281 Ὁ 
συμπράττεσθαι 244 b 
συμφέρειν 159 a 
συμφέρεσθαι 110 a 
συναποθνήσκειν 187 a 
συνάπτεσθαι 349 a 
σύνδυο 44 Ὁ 
συνεκπίπτειν 167 a 
συνεστίη 384 ἃ 
σύνθημα 219 ab 
ouvlfe 319 a 
συνίστασθαι (συνεστηκέναι) 
928, 9648 
συνταράσσειν 204 Ὁ 
συνυφαίνειν 255 ἃ 
συρράπτειν 47 a 
συχνός 187 ἃ 
σφάζεσθαι 10 ἃ 
σφακελίζειν 890 8, 252 
σφίγξ 53b 
σχίζειν 84 Ὁ 
σχῖνος 126 "Ὁ 
σωτηρίη 248 b 


τὰ ἐπὶ δεξιά 292 8 

τὰ ἐπὶ Θρηίκης 298 Ὁ 

τάλαντον 3524 

τάξις 221] ἃ 

ταράσσειν 266 Ὁ 

ταριχεύειν 291] Ὁ 

ταρίχευσις [47 8] 

᾿ ταφή, ταφαί 156 8, 203 b 

τάφος 9 8, 89 ἃ 

τάφρος 3b, 81 

[ταῶς, ταῶς, ταώς] 808 

τεθριπποβάτης 122 Ὁ 

τέθριππος [139 b], 296 ἢ 

τεθριπποτροφέειν 380 a 

τεθριπποτρόφος 295 Ὁ 

τεῖχος 87 ab, [211] 

τελευταῖος 78 a 

τελευτᾶν 187 Ὁ, 196 a, 218 a, 
942 8 

τέμενος 363 al 
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τέρας 353 Ὁ, 196 
τετραγωνοπρόσωπος 79 Ὁ 
τετράγωνος 73 Ὁ 
τετραίνειν 112 ἃ 
[τέφρα] 242 ἃ 
τεχνάζειν 269 Ὁ 
[τιάρα] 370 b 
τίειν 237 Ὁ 
τιθέναι 382 Ὁ 
τίθεσθαι 220 Ὁ 
τίκτειν 327 Ὁ 
τιμᾶν 8511, 878 Ὁ 
[τίμημα] 141 
τίσις ΟΥ̓, cxiv, 
[907 a], 880 8 
τοιόσδε 326 Ὁ 
τόξευμα 570} 
τοσοῦτος 112 Ὁ 
[τραγόπους] 8561 ἃ 
τραυλός 109 ἃ 
τρέφειν 8511 Ὁ 
τρηχέως 305 ἃ 
τριετηρίς 78 Ὁ 
τριηκόντορος 103 ἃ 
τριήραρχος 279 a 
Tpihpevs 170 ἃ 
τριήρης 229 Ὁ 
τρίξ 47 a 
τριξά 143 b 
[τριττύς] 136 
τρίφυλος 115 Ὁ 
τροπαῖον, τρόπαιον 227 
[τροπαιοφόρος" 361 a 
τρόπος 297 a, 3382b, 884 ἃ 
[τρυφή] 239 Ὁ 
τρῶμα 887 Ὁ 
τῦ 111] ἃ 
τυγχάνειν 346 Ὁ 
τύμπανον Ὁ] 8 
τυραννεύειν 289 Ὁ 
[τυραννίδος γραφή] 800 ἃ 
τύραννος 176 b, 204 ἃ, 219 Ὁ, 
2860 8, 258a, 286 ἃ 
τυφλός 3b 
τύχη οΧὶ 
τῶν ἡμεῖς ἴδμεν οἷν 


[152 a], 


ὑβρίζειν 90b 

ὕβρις 93 b, 119, [258] 

ὑγιηρός (sic) 187 a 

ὑγιής 355 Ὁ 

ὕδωρ, ὕδατα 97 ἃ, 108 ἃ 

ὕειν, ὕεσθαι 80 Ὁ, 10 ἃ, 
148 8 

‘Yraln, ἡ 15}, 98 Ὁ 

ὕλη 15a 

ὑπάγεσθαι 880 ἃ 

ὑπαιρέεσθαι 229 ἃ 

ὕπαρχος 1606 b, 170, 218 Ὁ 

ὑπαφρών 68a 

ὕπεας 46 Ὁ 

ὑπέγγυος 214 Ὁ 

ὑπεκτιθέναι 204 Ὁ 


ὑπέρ 180 Ὁ, 2014, 288, 
272 

ὑπεραιωρέεσθαι 76a, 878 ἃ 

ὑπεραπολογέεσθαι 201 

ὑπερβάλλειν 133 Ὁ 

ὑπερβάλλεσθαι 2704. 

[ὑπεύθυνος] 338 Ὁ 

ὑπό 1544, 89ὅ ἃ 

ὑποδεής (sic) 809 4 

ὑπόδημα 269 b 

ὑποζάκορος 389 ἃ Ὁ 

ὑπολείπεσθαι 90 Ὁ, 98 ἃ 

ὑπόμαργος (sic) 952 Ὁ 

[ὑπομείονες, οἱ] 319 Ὁ 

ὑπορύσσειν 202, 281 Ὁ 

ὑπόσχεσις 178 Ὁ 

ὑποχείριος 235a 

ὑπώρεα 17 Ὁ 

ὕς 48 ἃ 

ὕστριξ 148 ἃ 


φαίνειν [361 b] 

φαίνεσθαι 390 a 

φαλακρός 16a 

φάναι 2a, 321b 

φάσμα 327 a, 390 a, 152 

[φάτνη] 245 

φέρειν ἐς 73 Ὁ, 301 b-347 b 

φερέοικος 32b 

φέρεσθαι 92a 

φεύγειν 50a, 201a, 300a, 
358 Ὁ, 378 a 

φήμη 216 b 

φθάνειν 348 a 

φθείρ [79 a] 

φθειροτραγέειν 79a 

φθονέειν [76 Ὁ] 

φθόνος cxiv, 76b, 320b, 
[376 b] 

[φιδίτιον] 319 Ὁ 

φιλέειν 289 ἃ 

φιλίη 107 ἃ 

φιλοψυχίη 291 ἃ 

[φλᾶσθαι] 8572 ἃ 

φλαύρως 800 ἃ, 889 Ὁ 

φοβέεσθαι 335 ἃ 

φοινικήιος 80 ἃ 

φοῖνιξ 148 ἃ 

φορέειν 252 ἃ, 

φόρος 24a, 819 Ὁ 

φοιβόλαμπτος cx 

φοιτᾶν 163 b 

φοιτέειν 379 Ὁ, 119 

[φρατρία]! 103 b, 212 a, 
136 , 


φρέαρ 85a 

φρενήρης 183 b 
φρονέειν 154 Ὁ, 216a 
φροντίζειν 148 a 
[φρουρά] 361 Ὁ 
φυλακή [156 b] 
φύλακος 332 Ὁ 
φύλαρχος 212 Ὁ 
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φυλή 100b, 102b, 103b, 
136 

[φυλοβασιλεύς] 212 Ὁ 

φύσις 264a 

φυτεύειν 89 ἃ 

φωνέειν 81 ἃ, 97 Ὁ 

φωνή Slab, 82a, 888, 
89 Ὁ, 90}, 94a, 198 ἃ 


χαλκήιον 57b, 107 ἃ 
χαρίζεσθαι 345 Ὁ 

χάρις 2848, 249 b, [284 8] 
χειμερίζειν 291 Ὁ 

χείρ 200 ἃ 
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χειροῦσθαι 162a 

χέρσος 87 ἃ 

χθόνιος 889 ἃ 

χοῖνιξ 817 ἃ 

χορηγός 229 ἃ 

χορός 209 a, 229 8, [811] a] 

χρῆμα 58a, 178 8, 20] ἃ, 
297 Ὁ, 804 ἃ 

χρησμός 184}, 2848 

χρηστήριον 281 Ὁ, 896 Ὁ 

χρηστός 2188 

χρῶμα 79 Ὁ 

χωλός 11 ἃ 

χωρίζειν 200 8 
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[χωρὶς ἱππεῖς] 231 
χῶρος 111 Ὁ 


ψάμμη (sic) 180 Ὁ 
ψάμμος 170 (4. 182) 
ψηφίζεσθαι lxxxviii 
ψῆφος 95b, 817 Ὁ 


[ὠκυτοκία] 24a 
ὠκύτοκος 24a 
ὠνέεσθαι 877 Ὁ 
ὥρη 1828, 148 Ὁ 
ὠρύεσθαι 49 Ὁ 

ὡς 52a 


ws .. εἶναι 56a 
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ΑΒΙΟῊΤ 4b, 42 Ὁ, 171 a, 287 a, 229 
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Aelian 124b, 215 b, 222b, 239b, 287 a, 
373 b, 381 Ὁ, 131, 143, 228, 229, 308 

Aeneas Poliore. 149 b 

Aeschylos (Aischylos) 18b, 21b, 66}, 
111 b, 184}, 189 Ὁ, 144 a, 197 Ὁ, 209 a, 
227 Ὁ, 255 Ὁ, 312 Ὁ, 318 b, 350 b, 868 ab, 
179 ff. 

Agathemeros 189 a 

Aischines (the Socratic) 212 

Aischines (the Orator) 51 b, 191 ff., 227 

Aisopos (Aesop) 310 

(Album lacustre) 162 a 

Alford 142 b, 177 Ὁ 

Alger 155 b 

Allen, Grant 140b 

American Journ. of Archaeology 357 a 

American Journ. of Philology 281 

Ammer xci 

Ammianus Marcell. 41 Ὁ 

Anakreon 90 

Andokides 212 b 

Anecdota (Bekker) 90a, 112a 

Anecdota (Cramer) 61 Ὁ 

Anthologia 105 a, 826 ἃ 

Antiphanes 37 Ὁ 

Antigg. de la Russie mérid. 47b, 53b, 4 

Antigg. du Bosph. Cimmérien 32b, 47 Ὁ, 
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Antoninus Liberalis 334 Ὁ 

Apollodoros 99a, 199b, 200a, 225b, 
226 a, 237b, 261a, 394a 
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172a, 190a, 212b, 214 a, 217 Ὁ, 247 Ὁ, 
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BACHOFEN 101 Ὁ, 136 
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Baehr 28, 13 ab, 22b, 25a Ὁ, 30b, 81 4}, 
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Boehlau 232 Ὁ 
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Bredow (Bredovius) 8 b 

Bresler 315 b 
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117 Ὁ, 129 a, 181 Ὁ, 183 b, 185 8, 142}, 
152ab, 158b, 154b, 155b, 156ab, 
157a, 158ab, 161b, 162b, 163b, 
164a, 165a, 167ab, 170ab, 171b, 
173 b, 181 Ὁ, 182 Ὁ, 183.a, 184 b, 187 b, 
193 b, 195 b, 196 b, 198 Ὁ, 199 b, 205 a, 
207 a, 208 a, 210 Ὁ, 211 Ὁ, 215 Ὁ, 221 a, 
2288, 224b, 225a, 227b, 232b, 237ab, 
238 b, 2604, 272 Ὁ, 2788, 278 Ὁ, 282a, 
292 ἃ Ὁ, 298b, 300a, 310b, 511 ἃ, 
315ab, 319a, 9.29}, 928 8) 336b, 
346ab, 8498, 350a, 861, 357b, 8ὅ88, 
960}, 366 b, 868 b, 869, 370a, 5171 Ὁ, 
576}, 878, 8808 Ὁ, 384 4.0, 885b, 8878, 
388 Ὁ, 8904, 15, 91, 290 

Stengel 326 Ὁ 

Stephanus Byzant. xxviii, 13b, 31b, 36a, 
43b, 67a, 105b, 108 a, 111b, 113 Ὁ, 
121 b, 122 Ὁ, 1288, 125 a, 1888, 144b, 


12lab, 122a, 1278, 


145 a, 157 b, 158 a, 1614, 196b, 211a, 


261 a, 286b, 289a, 294, 394a, 395 a, 
250, 252, 255, 275, 277, 278 

Stephanus, H. 265b, 872 ἃ 

Stobaeus 10] a 

Strabo 3a, 13b, 19a, 36a, 38a, 39a, 
488, 50b, 61b, 64a, 65b, 67a, 69a, 


HERODOTUS 


79a, 86ab, 98b, 108 a, 106b, 111b, 
121 a, 123 b, 125 a, 127 ab, 133 b, 
143 b, 157 b, 175 b, 179 b, 184 b, 189 a, 
190 a, 258 a, 268 Ὁ, 265 a, 266 a, 278 a, 
282 Ὁ, 284 b, 286 b, 289 a, 290 a, 291 a, 
295 a, 888 ἃ, 356 Ὁ, 357 a, 875 a, 382 Ὁ, 
891 b, 392 b, 395 Ὁ, 47, 225, 301 

Studniczka Ixxxv, 103 b, 122 Ὁ, 232 Ὁ, 
265, 268, 269, 270 

Suidas 10 b, 24ab, 43b, 50a, 52a, 149a, 
239 a, 245 a, 299 a, 325 b, 385 b, 187, 
203, 230 ff., 241 

Susemihl x 

Swoboda 148 


Tayzor, A. C. 304. 

Taylor, I. 10 

Télfy 244a, 886}, 146 

Theognis 187 Ὁ 

Theophrastos 40a, 144a 

Theopompos 203 

Thirlwall 95a, 8408, 2, 38, 46, 48 

Thompson, Maunde 198 b 

Thrige 268 

Thucydides x, xli, lxvii, cff., 20b, 21b, 
22a, 82b, 34b, 35a, 52b, 55b, 56a, 
57 b, 65b, 66a, 68a, 83b, 94a, 99a, 
103 Ὁ, 105 a, 106 a, 109 Ὁ, 154 b, 158ab, 
162b, 168a, 172ab, 173b, 176ab, 
181 b, 1848, 187a, 192a, 195b, 197a, 
2008, 2018, 202b, 204ab, 205a, 
212b, 213ab, 214ab, 2168, 220a, 
221b, 222ab, 223b, 224b, 2968, 
234ab, 236a, 241b, 243ab, 244b, 
253b, 260b, 268ab, 276ab, 277b, 
281a, 282b, 288, 286ab, 287ab, 
293 Ὁ, 294 a, 295 b, 296 Ὁ, 297 Ὁ, 298 ἃ Ὁ, 
801}, 302ab, 303a, 306b, 307ab, 
308 a, 811 8, 312b, 314 Ὁ, 315 Ὁ, 316 ab, 
317ab, 318a, 325ab, 328b, 329b, 
330ab, 385a, 8878, 3888, 589}, 
840}, 846}, 847}, 848ab, 8628, 
858ab, 355a, 856ab, 358a, 359a, 
868}, 864ab, 866a, 8570}, 374ab, 
8778, 8578}, 388a, 392ab, 48, 64, 
69, 94, 100, 104, 106, 111, 116, 123, 
125 ff., 127, 189, 141, 147, 169, 184 ff., 
209, 218, 235, 244, 247 

Toeppfer 197 a, 217a, 295 a, 297 a, 377 a, 
379 b, 886}, 176 

Torr, C, 229b, 2818 

Tozer 64a, 102a, 175 a, 806b, 307ab, 
395ab 

Tristram 135 Ὁ, 187 ab, 140b, 141 ἃ Ὁ 

Trogus Pompeius 4a, 98}, 40, 204ff., 
253, 255. Op. Justin 

Trumbull [46 b] 

Tylor, E. B. 4b, 48a, 47b, 7la, 77a, 
8lab, 133 Ὁ, 155 b, 241}, 137 


Cp. Preface 


UEBERWEG 69 b, 189 a 
Ukert 12, 14 


. 
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\anertius Maximus 258, 256 

Walkenaer 8b, 44b, 90a, 109b, 111, 
199 b, 320 b, 356 b, 878 ἃ, 895 b 

\Valla 152 b, 368 b 

WVergil 78a, 108a, 1408, 142a, 152b, 
[204 8] 


'WALDMANN 228 
'Waldstein 53 b, 888 ἃ 
‘Walker, E. M. 301, 303 


‘Weber 225a, 274b 


Wecklein xiii, 855b, 99, 
208 - 

Wehrmann cxix 

Weissenborn 193 a 

Wesseling 4b, 42b, 618, 78a, 91 b, 
144 ἃ, 152 b, 234 b, 278 a, 290 b, 864 Ὁ, 
378 Ἢ 

Westermarck 76a, 828, 121}, 1248, 
138 Ὁ, 156, 8598 ἃ 

Wide 315 a, 821 Ὁ, 827 Ὁ 

Wiedemann x, xvii, Ixxvii, 57b, 118 a, 
140b, 141a, 195a, 320a, 263, 284, 
285, 286, 293 


162, 167, 
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Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, U. von 195 Ὁ, 
204 a, 870b, 128, 181, 146 ff. 

Wilkinson apud Rawl. 28 Ὁ, 29a, 131b, 
138 b, 1488 

Wilson, Sir 0. 294 

Wise, F. 109 b 

Wolf 21a 

Wordsworth, Chr. 882, 361 a, 236, 243, 
244 

Wordsworth, W. [223], 227 

Wright 215a 

Wurm 308 


XENOPHANES 68a 

Xenophon x, 66b, 75b, 115a, 156ab, 
162ab, 165 a, 169a, 172b, 188}, 
187 b, 203 b, ΟἹ | 0). 220 b, 243a,281la, - 
296 a, 298 b, 309 a, 310 b, 314 b, 316 ab, 
817 a, 319 a, 395 Ὁ, 326 a, 328 b, 337 a, 
355 b, 357 a, 361 b, 364 Ὁ, 377 b, 379 b, 
393 ἃ, 87, 94, 145, 224, O57 ᾿ 


ZELLER 289 b 
Zeuss 8 ff. 
Ziihlke 880}, 38lab 
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NOMINUM 


ABARIS 24b 

Abdera 306a 

Absurdities 112 Ὁ, 230 b, 48 

Achilles 89a, 2448 

Adrasteia 209 b 

Adrastos exiv, 208 a, 209 Ὁ 

Adria, Adrias 157 Ὁ, 158 a 

Africa lxxi, 26 Ὁ, 28b, 29a, App. XII 

Afterthought xxix, lxvi, lxviii, cii, 83 Ὁ, 
95a, 167b, 168b, 270b, 275a, 277 Ὁ, 
281b, 366ab, 46, 79, 104, 173, 187, 
233 

Agariste 380 a 

Agathyrsi 76a, 18, 29, 47 

Aglomachos 118 a 

Agrianes 65 Ὁ 

Agriculture 14a, 70b, 1386 b, 156 b, 172 ἃ 

Aiakes s. of Syloson 278 a 

Aiakos 295 b 

Aias 295 b 

Aigeus, Aigeidae 103 b 

Aigialeis 211 ἃ 

Aigileia 862 Ὁ 

Aigina 225 b, 226 ἃ Ὁ, App. VIII 

Ainos 65 Ὁ 

Aiolians 96a, 266 Ὁ, 273 a 

Alazeir 118 a 

Alazones 13 Ὁ, 37 a, 13, 22, 32 

Alexander 166 a, 304b 

Alexander the Great 119a, 164 a, 367b, 

> Bxonl 

Alkaios 244 Ὁ 

Alkmaionidae 200 a, 201 ab, 207 b, 376 b, 
379 a, 165, 176, 222 

Allegory 108 Ὁ, 115a 

Alphabet 197 ab, 261a 

Amathus 262 a 

Amber 22a, 157b 

Ampe 283 a 

Amphiktyonies 103 a, 201 Ὁ, 227 Ὁ, 880 ἃ, 
331 Ὁ, 332a 

Amphipolis 158 Ὁ, 268 a 

Amphitryon 199 b 
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Amyntas 163 a 

Amyris 381 Ὁ 

Anacharsis 50a, 52a, 54b 

Anachronisms xxxix, lii, Ixv, 167b, 
191 Ὁ, 227 Ὁ, 244», 276 Ὁ, 304b, 347 a, 
365 a, 392 Ὁ, 893 Ὁ, 91, 103, 156 

Anaxandrides 181a 

Anaxilas 286 b 

Ancestor-worship 89a, 156b, 345ab. 
Cp. Dead-men 

Androphagi 77 a, 18, 29 

Andros 22 Ὁ 

Animism 18a, 43a, 49a, 51b, 208, 
221 a, 241 a, 242a 7 

Anthropology 17 b, 156 a, 241 Ὁ, 58, 136, 
282-284, 286. Cp. Animism, Dead- — 
men, Marriage, Matriarchate, Patri- — 
archate, Quipu, Taboo, Totems, ete. . 

Anthemus 243 b : 

Antiquity of Races 4a x 

Aphrodite 40 b, [45a], 320b 

Apollo 10a, 22b, 24a, 40-b, 153b, 316b 

Apophthegms lxxxyi, 50b, 54b, 98b, 
894}, 91, 100 

Apries 113 a 

Apsinthii 294 b 

Arabian Gulf 26 Ὁ 

Araxes 27a 

Arbitration 172 b, 245 Ὁ, 8444, 364b 

Archaeology lviii, 47b, 53b, 64a, 87 b, 
119 b, 188 a, 189 a, 161 Ὁ, 187 Ὁ, 197 ab, 
204ab, 216b, 222b, 223ab, 232b, 
2898, 245a, 261 α, 313b, 352a, 359a, 
9018, 4, 12, 133, 225 ff., 242, 281, 802 

Archidamos 329 a 

Arderikka 878 8, 297 

Areiopagos, the 143 

Ares 40 b, 156b 

Arge 28 Ὁ 

Argeia 510 Ὁ 

Argive tradition 336 a, 889 4 Ὁ, 341 a, 107 © 

Argonautae 99a, 127 Ὁ 

Argos 208 a, 333 ἃ et seqg., 340 ab, 96 f. 
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Ariantas 58a 

Aristagoras 173 Ὁ, 248 Ὁ, 266 b, 269 a, 278b 

Aristagoras 8. of Herakleides 180 Ὁ 

Aristeas 10a, 21 Ὁ 

Aristocracy 148, 118 ἃ 

Ariston 809 ἃ, 820 Ὁ, 828 ἃ 

Aristoteles 109 ἃ 

Arkadia 191] ἃ 

Arkesilaos 1178 

Armenia 190 Ὁ, 198 Ὁ, 294, 297 

Artabanos 59a 

Artake 293 b 

Artaphrenes the Elder 169 a, 218 Ὁ, 302 ἃ 

Artaphrenes the Younger 272 (cp. 6. 94) 

Artemis 22b, 23b, 24a, 62b, 8278, 
393 ab, 223 

Arteskos 66a 

Artybios 257 b 

Aryandes 118 Ὁ, 263 

Aryans 10, and App. I. passim 

Asbystae 122 Ὁ, 272 

Asia 25a, 159b, 191 b, 374b, 10 

Asklepios 229 ἃ 

Asopos 225 Ὁ 

Ass, the 94a, 210b 

Assyria xci, 307 b, 294 

Astrobakos 63a, 327ab 

Atarneus 271a, 290a 

Athene 128 Ὁ, 138 a, 228ab 

Athenian Empire 228b, 277b, 283 b, 
284 Ὁ, 302ab, 306b, 330a, 394b, 187 

Athenian institutions 212ab, 214ab, 
358 a, 365a, App. IX 

Athenian topography 203a, 204ab, 
216b, 2288, 359a, 363a, 8798, 
392 ab, 125, 132, 133, 140, 234 

Athenians 95 Ὁ, 155 a, 162 Ὁ, 200a, 218 a, 
224 a, 247 a, 294 Ὁ, 355 a, 387 Ὁ, 895a 

Athens xxvi, lx, c, 13b, 24a, 195a, 
205 b, 2114}, 344a, 361b 

Athos 305 ἢ 

Atlas 134 a, 141 Ὁ 

Augila (Audjelah) 123 Ὁ, 152 ἃ, 275 

Auschisae 123 a, 272 

Autobiography lii, cii 

Autopsy Ixxvi, Ixxxi, 9 a, 37 Ὁ, 40a, 56 Ὁ, 
91a, 110a, 151 Ὁ, 198b, 228 ἃ, 288 a, 
306 Ὁ, 359a, 375ab, 20, 170, 276 

Avunculate (cp. Mother-right) 207 Ὁ 

Aziris 111b 

Azof, Sea of 61b 


BactTra 2754 

Bakales 123 a, 272 
Bakchiadae 236 b 
Bakchos 44b 

Barke 114 a, 261 

Bath, bathing 49ab 
Battos 108 a, 109b 
Behistun 297. Cp. Index III 
Benefactors 291 Ὁ, 381 ἃ 
Blood-covenant 46a 
Blood-shed 48 b 
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Boeotians 197 a, 219 b, 223 b 

Bons mots 98a, 100. Cp. Apophthegms 

Books x, 198 Ὁ 

Borysthenes 14a, 87a, 26 

Bosporos 60a 

Branchidae 179 b 

Brauron 99 Ὁ 

Brydon, Dr. 291 ἃ 

Budini 15a, 77a, 78a, 21 

Burial 47b, 48a, 140a, 157a, 291}, 
819 a, 8768, 227 

Byrebistas 69a, 154b 

Byzantion 63b, 169b, 2548, 272 a, 
293 b 


CARSARISM 143 

Calendars 67 Ὁ, 71ab, 78b, 228b, 262}, ᾿ 
8288, 362a, 876 Ὁ, 393b, 63, 78, 87, 
129, 169, 221 

Cannibalism 77 b 

Carthage, Carthaginians 29a, 273 

Caspian Sea 27 a 

Caste 820 . 

Casuistry 108b, 150a, 322 ab, 3837 a, 
347 Ὁ 

Census 58a, 66a, 247 a, 302a, 340a 

Cetewayo 88 ἡ . 

Chalkis 22a, 250a 

Chersonese 297 b 

Chilon 824 ἃ 

Chios 279 b, 289 Ὁ, 292 Ὁ 

Choaspes 190}, 1944, 297 

Chronology x, xii, xv, Lab, 10ὅ ἃ, 112 b, 
119 a, 139b, 170a, 176b, 182b, 188a, 
195b, 199, 205a, 215 a, 257 a, 268 a, 
280 Ὁ, 281 Ὁ, 800 ἃ, 828 ἃ, 829 b, 889 Ὁ, 
3428, 846 Ὁ, 848, 951 ἃ, 363 b, 895 ἃ, 
a3 ff. 62ff., 82, 102, 105, 108, 118, 120, 
147, 248, 263, 267 

Clock, the 192 ἃ 

Colonisation xxvi, 6a, 10b, 13b, 107b, 
1844, 245 a, 246 Ὁ, 250 a, 259 b, 261 8 

Commagene 300 

Commerce cix, 13ab, 15a, 22b, 37b, 
68 ab, 71b, 78b, 105ab, 111 Ὁ, 116b, 
146 b, 220a, 222 a, 282}, 261a, 284 8 b, 
801 a, 41ff., 263, 308, 809 

Composition of the work of Hat. liii, 
Ixxy, xci, 20a, 55ab, 57ab, 724, 
73a, 75a, 90b, 1184 Ὁ, 120b, 1908, 
1474, 148 a, 163b, 166b, 180a, 198b, 
218 b, 269 a, 279b, 284b, 286 ἃ, 298 Ὁ, 
302b, 303b, 8070, 329b, 848a, 353ab, 
354ab, 377 b, 396ab, 16, 89, 98, 108, 
259, 276 

Corinth 220 a, 235 ἃ Ὁ, 238 a, 241 b, 242 Ὁ, 
948, 331, 847 a, 96, 116 

Counting 81a, 323 ἃ 

Criticism 52a, 69b, 79b, 97b, 112a, 
247a, 253b, 303 Ὁ, 356a, 364a, 220 Ties 
255 

Cruces 21 a, 91 ἃ, 157 a, 167 a, 170 b, 276 Ὁ, 
299ab, 300ab, 949, 152 ff. 
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DANOING 3885ab, App. XIV 

Danube 83 Ὁ, 26 

Dareios la, 59 b, 68b, 159 a, 169 a, 255a, 
267 a, 808 a, 852a, 89-48, 248 

Datis 350 a, 874 a 

Daurises 262 b, 266 a 

Dead-men 30a, 40a, 45b, 47 b, 51 Ὁ, 69 b, 
89a, 97 b, 124a, 156b, 187 b, 262, 296a, 
297 ab, 845a 

Death 67 a, 155 b, 156 a, 260a 

Debt, Debtors 319 b 

Defects 130a. Cp. Errors, etc. 

Delion 374 a 

Delos xev, c, 22 Ὁ, 851 b, 874 Ὁ 

Delphi 98 Ὁ, 109ab, 184 a, 201ab, 239 Ὁ, 
240 Ὁ, 282ab, 289 a, 294b, 394b, 111, 
126, 258, 265 

Demaratos 309 a, 85 

Deme, the 182 

Demeter 88a, 200a, 227 Ὁ, 841 a, 348b, 
389 a 

Democracy 67 Ὁ, 95 Ὁ, 171a, 224 a, 236 a, 
8044, 840 b, 129, 258 

Demonax 115 b 

Despotism 59 b, 49, 

Didyma 282 b 

Dionysios 275 Ὁ 

_ Dionysos 158 b, 209 b, 289 Ὁ, 827 Ὁ 

Dioskuri 384 a 

Divination cxli, 45a, 262 a, 341a. Op. 
Mantic 

Dodona 22b 

Dolonkos 294 a 

Dorians 96a, 98a, 102b, 115ab, 183b, 
210 ab, 211 a, 2178, 273 a, 290 a, 802 b, 
- 807 Ὁ, 5148 

Dorieus 183 Ὁ, 187 Ὁ, 88 

Doriskos 249 a, 60 

Drakon 215 a 

Drama, dramatic 94b, 97ab, 114ab, 
235 a, 285 a, 820}, 46, 130, 179, 182, 
212 

Dreams 134 b, 195 b, 362 b, 387 a, 154 

Dress 408, 58a, 77b,.121a, 188 ab, 
157 Ὁ, 190 a, 231ab, 282 ἃ Ὁ, 370b, 9, 
106, 274 


Cp. Tyranny 


EARTH (conception of) lv, cxi, 17 Ὁ, 25a, 
28b, 31a, 112a, 134b, 158b, 188b, 
189 a, 235 b, 2868 

_Echekrates 237 a 

Egesta 187 Ὁ 

Egypt xcii, exv, 119a, 121a, 129ab, 
1864, 198b, 241b, 312a, 313b, 61, 
248, 284 

Eleusis 333 a 

Elis 103 Ὁ, 328 a 

Embalming 47 a 

Eneti 157 b 

Ephesians 280 b 

Epidauros 228 b, 281 ἃ 

Epigraphic evidences 194. 
tions 


Cp. Inscrip- 
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Epizelos 378 b 

Epos, epic ex, 101 Ὁ, 208 a, 248 a, 261 b, 
944 Ὁ, 380 b, 384 a 

Erechtheus 228 a 

Kretria 250a, 804}, 857 ab, 875b 

Errors ὅ88 Ὁ, 60a, 6lab, 121a, 125b, 
126 a, 131 b, 138 b, 141 b, 152b, 212ab, 
317 b, 351 a, 352 Ὁ, 380 a 

Eryxo 114 8, 

Ethic cxiii, 1964, 2624, 318b, 348a, 
344 b, 345 a 

Etymology 18 b, 854 b, 8, 5, 808 

Euhemerism cx, 68a 

Euphemides 104b 

Kurope 28 a, 324 

Eyagoras 359 b 

Evalkidas 252 Ὁ 

Exaggerations 99a, 1804, 273b, 283b, 
288 a, 350 a, 72, 74, 155 

Exampaios 36 b 

Excommunication xxvi, 298 a 

Hye-witness 49a, 50a. Cp. Autopsy 


FABLES 304 

Father-right, see Patriarchate 

Foods 123 b, 136 a 

Formulae Ixxv, 53a, 77a, 106b, 107 ἃ, 
147 Ὁ, 157 a, 177 a, 190 a, 200 b, 228 a, 
230 b, 262a, 278b, 290a, 291 a, 298 a, 
9108, 5908 

Freedom 96a, 224 "Ὁ, 271 Ὁ 

Friendships xxvi, 173 b, 202 Ὁ, 2848 


GADES 6 b 

Garamantes 125 a, 182 Ὁ, 188 4, 272 etc. 

Gela 286 b 

Gelonos 78 Ὁ, 9, 32 

Genealogies 5a, 6a, 31b, 102a, 200b, 
207 a, 8078, 312ab, 313a, 324a, 354a, 
380 a, 386 Ὁ 

Gephyraei 197 a, 200a 

Gergithae 266 a 

Gerrhos 39a 

Gesture-language 81 Ὁ 

Getae 66 b, 56 

Giligamae 121 Ὁ, 272, 281 

Gindanes 126 a, 278, 282 

Glaukos, 344 Ὁ 

Gobryas 92a, 804 ἃ 

Goitosyros 40 b 

Gold 4a, 5a, 20b, 10] 8, 145 b, 161] 8, 
2428, 290a, 41, 61 

Gorgo 188b, 192a 

Gorgos 262 a 


Grammar 50a, 86ab, 92}, 115a, 147a, 
152b, 204b, 205ab, 217b, 238b, — 


249 a, 2548, 255 b, 257 a, 258 Ὁ, 264b, 


274ab, 276 Ὁ, 277 a, 278 a, 281 a, 287 a, © 


288 b, 291 a, 292 ἃ, 295 b, 301 Ὁ, 307 Ὁ, 


310 b, 8208, 8298, 342b, 344 a, 346 Ὁ, 


858 b 
Griffin, gryphon 53b 
Grinnos 104 b 
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Gygaia 165b 
Gymnopaidiae 325 ἃ, 87 


HAIMos 34b 
Hair 43 b, 47a, 49a, 121 ἃ, 214a, 274 
Halys 193 a, 292 
Harpagos 272 a, 290 ἃ 
Hear-say 44a, 75a, 77 ἃ, 878 Ὁ 
Hekataios lxvii, 179 Ὁ, 267 Ὁ, 391 ἃ Ὁ, 
18, 77, 276. Cp. Index III 
Helena 8321 8 
Hellas xxvi, xl, 1660. Cp. Index II 
Hellespont 50 b, 96a, 158 b, 253 Ὁ, 263 b, 
266a, 293 Ὁ 
Hephaistia 395 b 
Hera 241 Ὁ, 335 Ὁ 
Heraion 65 Ὁ, 107 a, 241b, 338a 
Herakleia 184 Ὁ 
Herakleides 180 a, 265 Ὁ 
Herakleids, return of the 814 8ἃ 
Herakles 6b, 58b, 185a, 312b, 868 ἃ 
Hermes 156 Ὁ 
Herodotus :-— 
Estimates 27b, 58a, 60a, 61a, 
107 b, 247b, 257b, 264b, 8048, 
305 a, 350b, 373 Ὁ, 129, 221 
‘Father of History’ xv, xxviii, 
Lxxiii 
Genius xli, lxxiii 
Geography xxv, lv, 8 Ὁ, 8a, 12a, 14a, 
16a, 26ab, 27 ab, 31a, 32a, 88 ἃ, 
39a, 66b, 121b, 127ab, 130a, 
135 a, 148a, App. III (Scythia), 
App. XII (Libya), ete. 
Ignorance of foreign languages lxxix 
Judgments lxxx, 9 Ὁ, 25a, 27 Ὁ, 28 ἃ, 
60a, 126a, 154b, 196a, 197 a, 207 b, 
Q1lab, 247 ἃ 
his Logic 2a, 1298, 146ab, 2248, 
333 Ὁ, 343 a, 376 b 
Methods 10a, 56a, 64ab, 70b, 71a, 
72a, 74b, 94b, 96b, 97b, 98b, 
99a, 137a, 159b, 160b, 269a, 
305 a, 307b, 326b, 366a, 384a, 
56, 258, 269 
Motivation cvi, 4a, 168b, 174a, 
248 b, 39 
Natural philosophy 19a, 20b, 31a, 
35b, 37a, 146ab, 158a, 3874. 
Cp. Earth, ete. 
Hat.’s public 20 Ὁ, 280a, 288 a, 292 b, 
308 b 
as a story-teller Ixxiii, cix, 162 Ὁ, 
242}, 279 a, 848, 396 a 
Travels xc, 36b, 57b, 75a, 87b, 
144a, 151b, 187a, 198b, 208a, 
306 b, 3754 
Sources, and so on, sub vocab. 
Hero-worship xxvi, 262a, 297b. Op. 
Dead-men 
Hestia 40a, 89b 
Himera 287 a 
Hipparchos 195 a, 124 
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Hippias 195 Ὁ, 248 a, 304b, 351 Ὁ, 357 Ὁ, 
3862 b, 126, 154, 204 

Hippokleides 384a, App. XIV 

Hippokrates s. of Pantareus 286 b 

Hippolaos 38a 

Histiaios 96 Ὁ, 158 Ὁ, 167 b, 179 a, 256 a, 
269 a, 2708, 290b 

Histiaios son of Tymnes 180 Ὁ 

Homer ex, 21a. Cp. Index III 

Home-sickness 179 a 

Honey xciv, 145 a, 319 a, 277 

Humour 95a, 98a, 176b, 258b, 264b, 
291 a, 323 a, 311 

Hydarnes 388 b 

Hylaia 13b, 38b 

Hymeas 263 a, 266a 

Hypakyris 39 a 

Hypanis 36a 

Hyperboreans 21 Ὁ 

Hyrgis 39b, 87a 


IBANOLLIS 265 b 

Idanthyrsos 52a, 89a 

‘Ideal Savage,’ the 88 b 

Idioms 51 Ὁ, 203 Ὁ 

Idolatry 2218, 226a, 
327 b 

Ietragoras 180 ab 

Ikarian sea 801 8, 

Imbros 801] ἃ 

Improbabilities 177 b, 178 a, 192 4, 373 Ὁ 

Inconsequence 97a, 104b, 141b, 160}, 
162 b, 279 Ὁ, 296b, 305 Ὁ, 348 Ὁ, 367, 
43, 159, 168 

Inconsistencies 2 Ὁ, 3a, 76a, 77ab, 104 Ὁ, 
1118, 168a, 279b, 324a, 48 

Incredibilities 42b, 113 b, 1688, 271b, 
280 Ὁ, 299 ἃ b, 323 a, 348 Ὁ, 862 ἃ, 370a, 
43 

India, Indi 3la, 154a 

Inscriptions lix, lxxxiii, 62a, 64a, 65b, 
199 a, 223b, 279a. Cp. Index III 

Intoxication 50a, 54b, 841 Ὁ 

Inyx 286 Ὁ 

Iolkos 244a 

Ionia 172 ἃ, 173 ab, 206 ab, 272 Ὁ, 283 Ὁ 

Ionians xix, xxvi, lxvi, 68b, 95a, 96b, 
17la, 178ab, 191b, 197b, 198 a, 
206ab, 211b, 284}, 248a, 250a, 
257b, 258b, 2688, 270b, 277 ab, 
302ab, 344a, 129 

Tonic Ixvii 

Iphigeneia 75 Ὁ 

Irasa 113 Ὁ 

Isagoras 206 a, 213 ἃ, 219b 

Island-theory 31 Ὁ 

Issedones 9b, 17 ab 

Istria 52 Ὁ 

Itanos 105b 


229b, 230ab, 


KADMBEIANS 196 b 

Kadmos 197 b 

Kalchedon 60a, 98a, 169 Ὁ, 293 b 
Z 
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Kale Akte 285 b 

Kallias 376 Ὁ 

Kallimachos 866 a 

Kappadokia 190 b, 198 a 

Kardia 294a, 296 ἃ 

Karians 259 Ὁ, 260 Ὁ, 268 b, 283 Ὁ 

Karkinitis 39a, 72 Ὁ 

Karystos 355a 

Kasambos 591 ἃ 

Kaspatyros 30 b 

Kaukasa 177 a 

Kaunos 254a 

Kelts 35a 

Kilikia 190b, 193a, 303b, 860}, 293, 
298 

Kimmerians 1 Ὁ, 8a, 9a, 3, 11 

Kinyps 125 Ὁ, 184b 

Kios 34b, 266 a 

Kissia 190 b, 194 a, 295, 297 

Kleandros 341 a 

Kleisthenes of Athens 206 a, 127 ff. 

Kleisthenes of Sikyon 207 b, 380 Ὁ, 305 

Kleomenes xxxvi, 1818, 183b, 188 ἃ, 
213 a, 217 ab, 308b, 325 a, 332b, 82 

Kleruchies 207 b, 222 Ὁ, 283b, 296 ἃ 

Kobon 8520 ἃ 

Koes 70 b 

Kolchians 25 Ὁ 

Korobios 105 Ὁ, 267 

Kotys 31b 

Kowmiss 2a 

Kremni 80 b 

Krestonaeans 155 b 

Krete 105 a 

Krios 33la 

Kroisos 179 Ὁ, 201 b, 205 b, 296 Ὁ, 379 b 

Kurion 261a 

Kyaneae 60a 

Kybebe 252a 

Kybele 38a, 252a 

Kyklades 174 b 

Kylon 213b, 215a 

Kynegeiros 371 Ὁ 

Kynetes 35a 

Kyniskos 329 a 

Kyprians 272a 

Kypros 117 Ὁ, 190}, 254ab, 259ab 

Kypros, the Keys of 258 a 

Kypselos 239 a 

_Kyros 194a 

Kyzikos 50b, 294 ἃ 


LABDA 237 a 

Labraunda 265 a 

Lade 273 ἃ 

Lake-dwellings 161 Ὁ 

Lake-theory 38a, 36a, 39ab, 62a, 127 ἃ 
Lampsakos 296 b 

Lapithae 237 b 

Leipsydrion 201 a, 127 

Lemnos 231 Ὁ, 391 Ὁ, 61, 80 
Leokedes 382 a 

Leotychides 324 a, 829b, 980 8, 842 ἃ 
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Lepreon 103 a 

Lesbos 70 Ὁ, 169 b, 278 a, 279 b, 288 Ὁ 
Leukae Stelae 268 b 

Leukon 114 ἃ 

Libya 27 Ὁ, 99a, 1804, 18, 184b, 271 
Libyan Logi xxii, App. XII, ete. 
Libyans 113 a, 120 a, 141 a, 147 ab, 272 ff. 
Lokri Epizephyrii 286 a 

Lotos 126ab 

Lydians 192 b, 292b 

Lysagoras 388 b 


MAcEDON 162 Ὁ, 163 Ὁ, 304 b, 505 a, 74 ff. 

Malene 290 b 

Malignitas Herodoti 68 Ὁ, 220 

Mantic 44 b, 124a,185b. Cp. Divination 

Mantineia 115 a 

Maps lIxxii, 25a, 72a, 188b 

Mardonios 303 ab, 73 ff. j 

Maris 34b ; 

Marriages (celebrated) 52b, 165 Ὁ, 181 Ὁ, 
244 a, 299 a, 324a, 329b, 386 Ὁ 

Marriage-customs 76a, 81b, 82a, 101a, 
109 ἃ, 121 Ὁ, 123 Ὁ, 126 α, 129 Ὁ, 155b, 
1ὅθ4, 182}, 8244, 8864}, 898 8 

Marsyas 263 Ὁ 

Massalia 158 a 

Matiene 190 b, 193 Ὁ, 290 ff. 

Matriarchate 18a. See Mother-right 

Medicine 79b, 122a, 187ab, 152a, 
390ab, 8, 252 

Medism cviii, 158b, 180b, 201a, 246a, 
285 Ὁ, 8044, 808 "Ὁ, 350 a, 112 

Mediterranean, the 60a 

Megabates 177 b, 178b 

Megabazos 99 b, 168 b 

Megakles 387 a, 176 

Melanchlaeni 77 b 

Melanippos 209 a 

Melanthios 248 a 

Melissa 241 a 

Membliaros 102 a 

Memnon 195 a 

Menias 329 Ὁ 

Mesambria 67 a 

Messenian wars 191] 8 3 

Metaphors 97 b, 237 a, 269 b, 2778, 2908, 
297 a, 373a, 47 : 

Metapontion 10 Ὁ 

Miletos 246 b, 283 b ἷ 

Miltiades 95a, 1548, 2948, 868 8, 5887 Ὁ 

Miltiades Kypseli 295 Ὁ 

Minyae 100ab, 103 a, 128b, 79 ff. 

Miracles 68a 

Monarchy 154 a, 237 Ὁ 

Mongolians 16a, 2 ff. 

Monotheism οχὶ, 67 b,289b. Cp. Theology 

Mother, the 50 b, 252a 

Mother-right 82a, ὅδ᾽, 101b, 297b, 
386 a, 137 

Motivation 40, 120. 

Mountain-theory 33a 

Mouse, mice 92a 


Re a ea Aa 


χά 


ih ii iis 


Cp. Herodotus 


INDEX IV 


Mykale 280a 

Mylassa 180 a, 256 Ὁ 

Myndos 177 a 

Myrina 395 b 

Myrkinos 158 b 

Myrsos 265 b 

Mythological precedents 100b, 155a, 
225 Ὁ, 244 a 

Mythology 139a, 821 ἃ 

Mytilene 70 Ὁ, 24 ἃ 


NASAMONES 1288, 272, 281f., 284 
Naukraria, the App. IX. § 11 
Naxos 171 8, 175a 

Necho, Neko 28a 

Necromancy 1248, 241 Ὁ, [826 Ὁ, 343 a] 
Nemesis exiv, 93b, 208b, 49, 227 
Nesiotes 308 a 

Neuri 13 b, 36a, 76a, 19 
Nick-names 210 Ὁ, 39 

Nikodromos 346 Ὁ 

Nile 35 Ὁ, 26, 271 

Nomad-life 32 b, 186 4 Ὁ, 11, 13, 274 
Nonakris 332a 


OarRos 87 b 

Oases xeviii, 1381 a, 275, 278 

Oaths 331b. Cp. Casuistry 

Oaxos 108 a 

Obscurities 72 a, 114 a, 115 Ὁ, 122 Ὁ, 135 Ὁ, 
203 a, 213 a, 249 a, 255 a, 271 a, 318 ab, 
328 a, 899 ἃ 

Ocean-stream 6b, 10a, 31a, 157a 

Odrysae 66a 

Oibares 169 a, 294a 

Oiobazos 59 b 

Olen 24a 

Oligarchy 172b, 173b, 237ab, 240}, 
304 a, 330b, 3318 

Olympiads 148, of Alexander 166 b, 
Demaratos 329a, Kimon 358b, Klei- 
sthenes 380b, Kylon 215a, Pheidon 
382 Ὁ 

Omissions 88b, 98a, 109 a, 129b, 14 ἃ, 
148 b, 150a, 168 Ὁ, 180b, 221 b, 222a, 
229 a, 250b, 268 b, 280 a, 285 b, 287 Ὁ, 
301 Ὁ, 302 Ὁ, 304b, 311b, 814 4, 331 b, 
365 a, 390b, ὅθ, 60, 78, 161 

Onesilos 261 a 

Opis 23 b 

Oracles Ixxxv, 112}, 115 a, 117 a, 128 ἃ, 
184b, 2848, 239b, 282ab, 825a, 
335 ab, 345 a, 269 

Orientalisms 164 a, 168 a, 255 b, 310 

Origin of Greek culture 197 ab 

Oropos 356 b 

Ostrakism 387 a, App. IX. § 14 

Otanes 169 b, 263 a, 266a, 303 b 


PAIONIANS 159 a, 1624 
Pairing 82a 

Pan 151a, 361a, 153, 181 
Panathenaea 196 a 
Pangaion 1601 ἃ 
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Panionion 272 Ὁ 

Panites 811 Ὁ 

Pantikapes, Panticapaeum 88 b 

Parables 92a 

Parallelism, a principle of composition xxx 

Paros 388 a, App. XI 

Party-Politics 284 ἃ Ὁ, 360 a, 257 

Patriarchate 46 b, 51 Ὁ, 76a, 156 a, 359 b, 
137 

Patriotism xxvi, 391 Ὁ 

Pausanias, the Regent 57b, 176a 

Pedasos 265 b 

Peirene 238 a 

Peisistratidae 200 Ὁ, 202 ab, 204 a, 296 Ὁ, 
298 a, 350a 

Peisistratids, the New 145 

Peisistratos, 5. of Nestor 205 a 

Peisistratos 226b, 244ab, 377a, 121, 
140, 141, 148, 257 

Peisistratos, the younger 364 a 

Peithagoras 187 a 

Pelasgi 170 a, 280 b, 307 Ὁ, 892 ἃ 

Peloponnesian War lxiv, xci, ci, 51a, 
55 Ὁ, 83b, 3848 a, 853 a, 185 

Perialla 325 a 

Periandros 240ab, 241a, 242 ἃ 

Perikles 386 b, 887 ab, 187 

Perinthos 154 a 

Perkalos 324 a 

Perperene 291 a 

Perseus 312a 

Persian customs 159 Ὁ, 163 Ὁ, 291 Ὁ 

Pessimism 155ab, 58 

Petra 237 a 

Phaleron 202b, 8798 8, 

Pheidon, Olympiad of 382 Ὁ οὐ seqq. 

Pheretime 116 b, 152a 

Phigaleia 341 a 

Philaidae 206a, 233ab, 284b, 295b, 
296 ab, 141 

Philippides 360 b 

Philokypros 261 Ὁ 

Philosophy exiii, 3a, 89ab 

Phoenicians 6b, 2hb, 29b, ὅδ, 59a, 
106 Ὁ, 186b, 187 a, 197 a, 259 Ὁ, 270 Ὁ, 
288 a, 293 Ὁ, 806ab, 307 a, 313b 

Phokaia 275 Ὁ 

Phronime 108 b 

Phrynichos 285 ἃ 

Pictures 68 b, 159a, 369b, 371b, 380a, 
191, 227-230 

Pig, the 43 a, 210b, 262a 

Pillars, the 180b 

Piracy 281 ἃ 

Pixodaros 264 8 

Plagiarisms 57 b 

Plataia 222 ἃ 

Platea 110a 

Plynos 121b 

Polichne 289 a 

Policy 56a, 119b, 202 Ὁ, 207 Ὁ, 209 ab, 
222, 234 Ὁ, 248 a, 258 ab, 884 a, 852a, 

. 41, 89, 120 
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Political economy 50a, 224b, 282 Ὁ, 
245 a, 320a, 844 a 

Polygamy 51b, 123b. Cp. Marriage- 
customs 

Polymnestos 109 a 

Polytheism cxi. Cp. Theology 

Portents 18 b, 19 b, 289 a, 353 b, 394a 

Poseidon 41 Ὁ, 188 a, 265 ab 

Pragmatism civ, cvii, 1b, 9a, 95a, 
118b, 150 b, 166 b, 218 a, 259 b, 305 b, 
8888, 8410, 355ab, 9, 11, 46, 85, 
95, 140, 174, 211 

Prokonnesos 10 Ὁ, 298 Ὁ 

Prometheus 81 Ὁ 

Proper names 109 Ὁ 

Prophecy unfulfilled 128a, 283 a, 326 a, 
394 Ὁ 


Propontis 60 Ὁ 

Prostasia 308 Ὁ 

Proverbial expressions 89 Ὁ, 276, 385 Ὁ 

Proxent, Proxenia 316 Ὁ 

Psephism of Miltiades 193, 201, 210, 
239: of Themistokles 130 

Psylli 125 a, 277 

Pythagoras 68b, 267 Ὁ 

Pyrene 33b, 35a 


QUADRIGA lxi, 189 b, 295 b, 380a 
Quipu 71 ἃ 


RATIONALISM 17b, 76}, 86, 91b, 98 ἃ, 
124 Ὁ, 158a, 510}, 826}, 137 

Religion xxvi, 4a, 5a, 40ab, 5la, 53a, 
54b, 69a, 75 Ὁ, 77 Ὁ, 78 Ὁ, 128 Ὁ, 196 a, 
200ab, 202b, 297 b, 352a, 876 , δ ἵ. 
Cp. Theology, ete. 

Republic 154 Ὁ, 191 b, 286 a 

Rhegion 286 b 

Rhetoric 88a, 204 b, 218b 

Ritual (as a source of history) lxxxii, 
340 a 

Romance, romantic xxvii, lxvi, 50b, 
260 a 

Routes 250 b, 828 a, 350b, 351 a, 22, 42, 
56, App. XIII (Royal Road). Cp. 
Trade-routes 


SacRIFICE 41a, 47b, 77b, 187b, 294b, 
326 b, 370 a 

Sakae 371 a, 11 

Salamis (Kypros) 259 Ὁ 

Salmoxis 67 b, 69a 

Samos 116 ἃ 

Samothrake 307 Ὁ 

Salmydessos 66 b 

Salt 131 a 

Santorin 102a 

Sardis 168 a, 245 b, 251 a 

Sardo, Sardinia 256 Ὁ, 267 a, 270a 

Sataspes 29a 

Satraps 169 a, 174ab, 294a, 3038 a, 804 ἃ 

Sauromatae 15a, 80a, 83a, 7 

Scalping 43 Ὁ 

Scythia (Old) 72b, App. II 
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Scyths App. I, (in Sparta) 341 b 

Segesta 187 b 

Semitic 75 b, 189 a, 184, 197 a, 840 ἃ 

Serpent, the 886 Ὁ 

Sestos 98a 

Seven 17 Ὁ, 87a, 105a, 112a, 163a, 316a, 
3840 a 

Ships 229 a, 249 b, 847 Ὁ 

Sigeion 26a, 205 Ὁ, 234 Ὁ 

Sigynnae 157 b 

Sikelia 281 ἃ 

Sikels 286 8 

Sikyon 207 b, 211 ἃ, 848 Ὁ 

Silphion 122 ἃ 

Silver 48a, 101 a, 119 b, 161 a, 588 Ὁ 

Sindi 19 b 


_ Sinope 8 4, 9b, 26, 293 


Sisamnes 169 b 

Sitalkes 55a, 154b 

Skaios 199 b 

Skaptesyle 306 Ὁ 

Skopasis 90a, 45 

Skylax 30b 

Skylax of Myndos 177 a 

Skyles 50 Ὁ 

Skythes 286 a 

Slavery 2ab, 3a, 90a, 91}, 98a, 133 Ὁ, 

172a, 190 b, 224b, 320a, 322b, 340a, 
349 a, 892b 

Sokles 242 ἃ 

Soli 269 ἃ 

Soloecisms 209 b, 7 

Soloeis 29 Ὁ 

Solon 52a, 261 Ὁ, 129, 146 

Sophanes 349 a, 119 

Sophistry 54 b, 68 Ὁ 

Sostratos 106 Ὁ 

Sources xxxli, liv, Ixxiv, 17 a, 30a, 80a, 
104a, 118b, 120b, 125a, 127b, 
136b, 146b, 172a, 196a, 213b, 
229 b, 279 b, 305 b, 8068, 312ab, 
313.a, 8148 


Athenian 196 a, 202a, (220a), 2982, 


280}, 2385a, 277b, 8571}, 390a, 
391b 
Delphic 111 Ὁ, 116 Ὁ, 888 ἃ, 388 Ὁ 


Poetic Ixxxiii, 76 a, 80 Ὁ, 209 a, 510 ἃ. ὶ 


344 Ὁ 


Samian 30a, 63b, 1078, 1168, 1648, 


260}, 275a, 2788, 292}, 856a, 


388 b, 50, 58, 54, 84, 90, 107, 110,0 


118, 121, 171, 251, 266 
Scythian Ixxix, 51b 


Spartan 52a, 188ab, 234b, 2474, — 
309 a, 9108, 321 Ὁ, 829}, 330a, Ὁ 


333 a, 336a, 841 8 


Western xcili, 184}, 144a, 1678, 


. 1588, 188, 187 8, 2848, 2868 
Written Ixxiv, lxxvii, lxxxiii, 144ab, 


172a, 179b, 1948, 267b, 2798, 


280 a, 310 a, 812, 391 Ὁ 


Sparta, Spartans xxvi, 52a, 79 ff., 100 ab, 3 
102b, 1818 Ὁ, 184a, 189 b, 202}, 208b, 


INDEX IV 


220b, 308ab, 309ab, 880 Ὁ, 381 ἃ, 
842 Ὁ 
Spartan Institutions 814 ἃ δ seqq., 880 Ὁ, 
885 Ὁ, 888 Ὁ, 842, 861 Ὁ, 862 ἃ, App. 
Spartan Kingships 309 Ὁ, 310ab, 814 ἃ 
Spartan topography 321 Ὁ, 826 ἃ 
Speeches Ixxxvi, 88 ἃ, 285 b, 866 ἃ 
Sphinx 53a ~ 
Stesagoras 359 b 
Stesenor 261 a 
Stesilaos 371 Ὁ 
Strategi 181 a, 258 a, 2748, 277 Ὁ, 292 Ὁ 
Strategia (Athen.) 358 a eé seqg., 141 ff. 
Strategy 85b, 97a, 1614, 203 b, 258 a, 


267 Ὁ, 316 a, 334ab, 352b, 369 b, 240, 


245 

Styx 332a 

Sun-worship 99b, 100a, (131 Ὁ), 188 Ὁ, 
137b 

Survivals 142 

Susa 59 Ὁ, 190 b, 1948, 195 a 

Suttee 156a 

Sybaris c, 185ab, 284 ἃ, 381b 

Symmetry 25a 

Synchronisms xy, xxi, xxiii, 99a, 171b 

Syrians 190b 

Syrtis 124 Ὁ 

Sword 41 b, 42ab, 230 


ΤΆΒΟΟ 133b, 217a 

Talthybiadae 319b - 

Tanais 39 b, 82a, 26 ff. 

Tartessos 106 b, 144.a, 307a 

Tar-wells 145 Ὁ, 375a 

Tattooing 156 a, 179 a 

Tauri 75a 

Taygetos 99 b 

Tearos 64 Ὁ 

Telesilla 336 a 

Temenos 356 b 

Teres 55a 

Termera 180 Ὁ 

Teukri 160 a, 2664 

Text, Condition of the cxix. 
Index I 

Thasos 290 a, 307 a, 75f. 

Theasides 342 b 

Thebes 199ab, 209 a, 225 a 

Themison 108 Ὁ 

Themistokles 308 b, 78, 147, 214, 248 

Theology xxvi, cx, 24a, 105a, 136a, 
153 Ὁ, 156 Ὁ, 189 b, 209 a, 227 Ὁ, 248 ἃ, 
289 ab, 314b, 339 ἃ, 364a, 6 

Thera, 102 8 

Theras 310 Ὁ 

Thermodon 80 Ὁ 


Cp. 
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Theseus 80 Ὁ, 140, 218 

Thesmophoria 280 b 

Thesprotia 241 b 

Theste 113 b 

Thrace 157 b 

Thracians 154 a 

Thrasybulos 240 a 

Thyssagetae 15 b, 87a © 

Timo 390a 

Timonassa 244 a 

Titormos 881 Ὁ 

Tmesis 41 a, 227 a 

Toleration 352a 

Totems, totemism 77 a, 210 Ὁ 

Triballi 35a 

Trade-routes 17a, 21b, 22a, 25b, 38b, 
79a, 87b, 106a, 107 a, 1382b, 1854, 
157 Ὁ, 192b (The Royal Road),. 250 b, 
284 a Ὁ, 289 a, 295 a (Sacred) 

Trausi 154 Ὁ 

Trittys, the App. IX. § 10 

Trophies 75a 

Tymnes 180 Ὁ 

Tyrannis, Tyranny xxvi, cviii, 95 Ὁ, 158b, 
166 b, 171 Ὁ, 173 Ὁ, 176 b,t180 b, 185 Ὁ, 
188b, 202b, 207}, 284}, 2564}, 237 b, 
239 Ὁ, 240 b, 245 Ὁ, 258 a, 261 Ὁ, 304 a 

Tyras 36a, 26 


URAL mountains 108 


VERISIMILITUDE 70b, 71a. 
dotus as a story-teller 

Vermin 79a, 121a 

Virgin, the 75b 

Virtue, virtues 67 a 

Voice, loudness of 97 b, 520 8, 335 a 


WARFARE 149b, 190a, 224b, 226b, 2278, 
258a, 264b, 28lab, 315 ab 

Werewolves 77a 

Wine 44a, 46 b, 126 Ὁ, 145 Ὁ, 148 Ὁ, 316 a 

Woman 82b, 100ab, 117 a, 183 b, 159 Ὁ, 
231 b, 232.4 


XANTHIPPOS 390 a 
Xenelasy 191 Ὁ, 316 Ὁ 
Xerxes 59b 


ZAB 193b, 297 

Zakynthos 328 a 

Zalmoxis, vide Salmoxis 

Zankle 285 b, 287 b 

Zeus 40a, 89 Ὁ, 151 a, 190 b, 206 a, 255 b, 
265 a, 812 b, 314b, 326a 

Zone-theory xeviii, 121 ἃ, 141 a, 279 

Zoology 142ab, 148 ab, 1448 

Zopyros 29 a 


Cp. Hero- 
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